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Work  for  the  United  Church.— The 
Rev.  TI.  Kendall',  D.D.,  the  Home  Mission 
Secretary  of  the  New-school  part  of  the  Re¬ 
united  Presbyterian  Church,  points  out  three 
classes  of  home  mission  enterprises  requiring 
attention.  First,  the  stations  on  the  Pacific 
Railroads!  second,  the  frontier  States;  and 
third,  city  evangelization.  Instead  of  being 
lifted  up  with  pride  at  its  own  greatness,  he 
intimates  that  the  Church  has  enough  to  do, 
to  supply  pa*st  neglects  and  present  urgent  de-  j 
mands  for  the  supply  of  gospel  institutions. 
“If  we  do  not  misinterpret  the  intimations  of 
Providence  in  re-union,  they  demand  more 
self-denial  and  larger  sacrifices  in  extending 
the  Church  of  Christ,  and  are  full  of  promise 
of  success.” 

Mew  York,  November  25,  B  869. 


GREAT  REUNION  MEETING. 

>  - - 

The  Presbyterian  clergy  and  laity  of  this  city 
crowded  the  University  place  church  last 
Sunday  evening,  to  hear  reports  from  their 
delegates  to  the  Assemblies  lately  reunited 
at  Pittsburg. 

Rev.  Mr.  Kellogg,  pastor  of  the  church, 
presided.  Rev.  Dr.  S.  D.  Alexander  offered 
prayer.  Rev.  Dr.  R.  R.  Booth  gave  a  brief 
and  interesting  account  of  the  action  of  the 
Assemblies. 

i  ii  *i  •  i..  j.t _  _ 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  a  home  mission¬ 
ary  from  the  West,  who  made  a  stirring  and  ■ 

;  pathetic  appeal  for  church  extension  in  that 
j  region.  There  is  not  a  single  Presbyterian 
church  on  the  Pacific  road  between  Omaha  1 
and  Sacramento,  or  in  the  wdiole  territory 
of  Montana.  Mammon  is  setting  liis  seal 
on  all  that  region.  Christians  of  New  York 
should  plant  the  Gospel  there  for  the  spirit¬ 
ual  benefit  of  their  children.  The  speaker 
had  stood  by  the  death-bed  of  a  son  of 
wealthy  Presbyterian  parents  in  this  city, 
who  was  taken  sick  at  a  place  in  the  mining 
district  1,000  miles  from  the  field  of  any 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  had  seen  chil¬ 
dren  of  wealthy  Christian  parents  reeling 
into  dishonored  graves,  far  from  home  and 
church  and  every  religious  influence. 

Rev.  Dr.  James  O.  Murray  said  it  was 
just  150  years  since  the  first  Presbyterian  ! 
church  was  established  in  this  city.  W  e 


renewed  zeal  and  activity  in  every  depart-  < 

ment  of  Christian  effort.  1  i . 

The  audience  separated  deeply  impressed 
with  the  thought  reiterated  by  every 
speaker,  that  the  two  branches  of  the 
Chinch  had  come  together,  not  for  selr-con- 
gra  filial  ion  and  contented  quiet,  but  in 
order  to  labor  unitedly  with  greatly  in-  \ 
creased  zeal  and  efficiency  for  the  evangeli¬ 
zation  of  this  and  every  land.  • 


THE  BOARD  OF  DOMESTIC  MISSIONS. 

HE  day  for  the  annual  collection  in 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions  in  our  Church,  is  the  First  Sab¬ 
bath  in  November.  A  plea  for  the 
Board,  over  the  signature  of  the  respected 
Secretary,  may  be  found  in  another  col¬ 
umn.  We  ask  our  readers  to  give  it  a 
perusal,  and  we  ask  the  privilege  of  add¬ 
ing  our  own  plea  in  behalf  of  a  cause 
which  merits  the  support  of  every  Chris¬ 
tian  and  every  Presbyterian. 

Our  readers  could  hardly  have  failed 
to  have  read  the  letters  published  in  the 
Fi  eshyterian,  during  the  last  summer, 
from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  the  Church’s  exploring  missionary  on 
the  great  Pacific  Railway.  What  mis¬ 
sionary  life  is  on  the  outposts,  may  be 
readily  learned  from  those  letters.  But 
life  in  the  Domestic  Missionary  field  has 
various  phases,  and  the  work  in  a  long- 
settled  village  of  the  old  Eastern  States 
may  be  as  difficult,  as  discouraging,  as 
deserving  of  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  the  Church,  as  the  work  done  by  the 
man  who  goes  out  on  the  Pacific  Road,  or 
beyond  the  Big  Woods  of  Minnesota. 
Every  where  it  is  simply  hard  work,  re¬ 
paid  by  small  salaries,  accompanied  by 
many  disquietudes,  and  made  tolerable 
only  by  the  hope  of  saving  men  and 
gratifying  Christ.  Withal,  there  is  no 
more  honorable  roll,  none  containing 
names  which  will  shine  more  brightly  in 
eternity,  than  the  roll  on  which  is  found 
these  missionaries  of  the  Church,  in  past 
and  present  times.  To  support  such  men 
is  more  than  a  duty;  it  is  an  honor  to 
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the  Church  that  such  men  are  given  to  it 
to  support. 

But  we  put  aside  all  personal  pleas, 
and  we  ask  the  Church,  for  its  own  sake, 
to  give  this  great  cause  hearty  and  united 
support.  The  Presbyterian  Church  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  work  of  home  missions 
continued  now  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half.  As  new  Territories  have 
been  added,  and  new  States  created,  the 
pioneers  of  the  Church  have  entered,  col¬ 
lected  the  wandering  emigrants,  organ¬ 
ized  churches,  gathered  them  in  Presby¬ 
teries,  and  formed  these  again  into  Sy¬ 
nods.  The  whole  organization  of  the 
Church  has  been  carried  by  these  men 
into  the  wilderness,  and  out  upon  the 
prairie,  and  set  up  side  by  side  with  the 
cabins  of  the  settlers,  to  bless  them  with 
its  holy  and  saving  influences.  It  has 
made  the  Church  what  it  is,  and  if  sus¬ 
tained  and  enlarged,  according  to  the 
means  given  to  the  Church,  it  will  make 
it  greater,  more  powerful,  and  more  uni¬ 
ted  in  the  future  than  it  ever  has  been  in 

X  have  saici,  u cue r  ^ u □  uu  V-  AU  A  X  J 

“  stoop  to  conquer,”  and  have  access  to 
the  very  vilest  of  our  home  heathens. 
The  United  Free  Church  has  a  mission 
in  Africa,  which  is  full  of  interest  and 
promise,  and  at  the  recent  anniversary  a 
very  fine  native  boy  was  placed  on  a 
chair,  by  the  side  of  the  returned .  mis¬ 
sionary,  as  he  addressed  the  great  gath¬ 
ering  in  Exeter  Hall.  The  boy  is  of  the 
Gallas,  and  excited  both  interest  and 
compassionate  earnestness  on  behalf  of 
the  children  of  the  same  race  far  away. 
Well  might  the  missionary  say,  with 
impassioned  fervor,  as  to  the  duty  and 
the  resolve  of  Christian  missionaries : 
“  Wffiere  Livingstone  has  gone,  shall  we 
not  follow  with  the  gospel?  Over  hills 
and  plains,  through  forests  and  jungles, 
let  us  follow  Speke  and  Grant  across 
the  continent  of  Africa.  Let  us  track  the 
footsteps  of  Baker,  and  go  yonder  to  the 
shores  of  Nyanza,  and  there,  amid  the 
central  solitudes  of  Africa,  where  the 
bright  fountains  of^the  Nile  burst  forth, 
let  us  plant  the  standard  of  the  Cross, 
and  let  the  sound  of  the  gospel  and  the 
accents’ of  mercy  mingle  with  the  purly 
music  of  these  fountains,  until  the  races 
surrounding  the  shores  of  these  immense 
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HOME  MISSIONS. 


Home  Missions  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


The  Christian  observer,  travelling  along 
the  Pacific  Railroad,  or  branching  off  into 
the  various  mining  regions  north  and  south 
of  the  road,  will  realize  that  his  precon¬ 
ceived  ideas  of  missionary  work  must  be 
modified.  The  heterogeneous  population  ; 
the  freedom  from  the  conventionalities 
and  restraints  of  a  moral  public  sentiment 
which  controls  older  communities ;  the 
incessant  action,  unceasing,  progress,  and 
constant  changes  that  mark  Western  life, 
and  render  it  so  fascinating  to  those  com¬ 
ing  under  its  influence,  are  intensified  in 
the  towns  springing  up  here  and  there  in 
the  great  American  basin. 


POPULATION  FLOATING. 


This  is  largely  the  case  in  all  the  West¬ 
ern  cities  and  villages,  and  greatly  affects 
evangelical  effort.  It  is  often  a  source  of 
great  discouragement  to  the  missionary. 
The  foundations  of  the  church  laid ;  the 
struggles  of  infancy  passed ;  souls  won 
from  the  world  and  trained  into  workers, 
and  the  cLurch  brought  into  position  for 
more  extended  effort  and  enlarged  useful¬ 
ness,  is  crippled  by  the  removal  of  its  most 
efficient  members.  It  is  rare  to  find  a 
Western  man,  however  pleasantly  situ¬ 
ated,  that  is  not  ready  to  sell  out  and  re¬ 
move.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  the 
i  mining  regions.  Men  leave  their  families 
behind  them  and  go,  expecting  to  remain 
only  until  they  can  secure  their  “pile.” 
The  expectation  from  the  first  is  eventually 
to  return  to  the  States.  Consequently, 
they  feel  but  little  interest  in  improving 
the  towns  where  they  sojourn — ignore 
comfortable  houses  and  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings,  unwilling  to  incur  the  expense 
for  the  short  time  they  expect  to  remain. 
Having  occasion  to  call  early  one  morn¬ 
ing  upon  a  leading  tradesman  in  a  thriv¬ 
ing  city  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  in¬ 
habitants,  I  found  he  had  not  yet  risen. 
Going  to  his  lodging-place,  I  found  him, 
with  a  dozen  others,  rolled  up  in  their 
blankets,  and  occupying  the  dirt  floor  of 
a  small  log  hut.  A  leading  lawyer  of  the 
same  city  inviting  me  to  his  office,  I  found 
on  the  floor  in  one  corner  of  the  room  a, 
buffalo  skin  and  blankets,  which  com¬ 
posed  his  bed.  They  do  not  call  it  living 
— only  staying.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  they  feel  but  little  interest  in 
building  up  churches,  as  they  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  personally  to  enjoy  them. 
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Again,  the  prospect  of  large  and  rapid 
gains,  and  the  possibility  of  a  large  for¬ 
tune  through  the  discovery  of  valuable 
mines  or  a  chance  nugget,  seems  to  swal¬ 
low  up  every  other  emotion.  They  have 
come  to  secure  a  fortune,  and  every  thing 
else  must  bend  to  it.  They  have  no  time 
or  thought  for  churches.  The  Sabbath  is 
frequently  the  season  of  their  greatest 
gains. 

Again,  these  communities  are  poor. 
Expenses  of  living  are  enormous.  In 
quartz  mining  settlements  the  proceeds 
are  sent  East.  In  placer  mining  a  prodi¬ 
gality  of  living  and  a  tendency  to  gam¬ 
bling  is  induced,  which  leaves  them  im¬ 
poverished.  And  then  in  business  it  is 
either  large  gains  or  large  losses  —  a 
“make  or  break”  system. 


CHURCH  BUILDINGS. 

The  reasons  which  wisely  urge  to  the 
erection  of  churches  in  the  agricultural 
districts  of  the  West — such  as  the  build¬ 
ing  up  and  perpetuation  of  the  church 
organization  ;  the  relief  of  the  missionary 
and  his  better  support — are  still  more 
cogent  and  forcible  when  applied  to  the 
mining  districts.  For,  in  many  of  those 
places,  there  are  no  halls  or  school-houses 
where  the  people  can  be  called  together 
for  worship,  as  in  the  new  agricultural 
regions.  And  however  romantic  it  may 
be  to  worship  out  under  the  broad,  blue 
canopy  of  heaven,  or  in  a  hurdy-gurdy 
dance-house,  or  a  billiard  saloon,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  thin  screen  from  the  bar  in 
full  operation,  and  the  clinking  of  the 
glasses  chiming  in  with  the  hymns  of 
praise,  yet  it  ia  impossible,  with  such 
surroundings,  to  secure  reverence  in  wor¬ 
ship  or  profit  to  the  worshipper.  Take  the 
instance  of  the  good  brother  who  preached 
one  Sabbath  in  an  unfinished  store-room, 
while  in  an  adjacent  room,  separated  by 
an  open  board  partition,  was  held  at  the 
same  hour  a  prize  fight,  and  the  disgust¬ 
ing  slang  phrases  of  the  ring  were  heard 
as  distinctly  as  the  sermon.  The  great 
majority  of  the  audience  attended  the 
fiaht  and  the  remainder  might  as  well 
have  done  so,  as  far  as  any  profit  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  service.  # 

Or  another— “A  minister  engaged  a 
store  and  liquor  shop  for  preaching  every 
Sabbath  evening.  At  the  appointed  hour 


the  hammer  fell ;  goods  were  replaced  on 
the  shelf,  and  a  hoarse  voice  announced, 

‘  Nothing  will  be  sold  for  three-quarters^ 
of  an  hour  ;  we  are  going  to  have  preach- 
ing  ;  if  you  don’t  want  to  listen,  you  can 
leave!’  ” 

Again  and  again  during  the  past  sum¬ 
mer  have  our  faithful  band  of  missionaries 
been  prevented  from  preaching  upon  the 
Sabbath  for  the  want  of  a  place  to  preach 
in.  Must  the  few  who  have  already  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  work,  and  the  many  who 
shall  yet  go,  be  compelled,  without  an 
altar  or  rallying  point,  to  waste  their 
energies  in  the  almost  hopeless  undertak¬ 
ing  of  building  up  the  kingdom?  Shall 
this  state  of  things  continue  ?  If  not, 
then  the  means  must  very  largely  come 
from  abroad.  The  floating  character  of 
the  population — the  comparative  poverty 
of  some,  and  the  intense  and  absorbing 
devotion  to  gold  of  others — all  forbid  the 
hope  of  receiving  much  on  the  ground. 
And  yet,  if  the  Church  would  fulfil  her 
mission  to  those  sections,  she  must  erect 
church  buildings.  It  is  useless  to  send 
the  missionary  unless  you  provide  him 
with  tools — a  chapel,  in  which  to  gather 
the  people.  In  the  majority  of  those 
places  $1,500  will  secure  a  small  and 
plain,  but  neat  chapel.  The  Board  of 
Church  Extension  are  ready  to  provide 
such  buildings.  Who  will  furnish  them 
the  means?  What  church  or  individual 
is  willing,  through  the  contribution  of 
$1,500,  to  establish  a  mission  upon  the 
Pacific  Railroad,  or  in  some  mining 
camp?  I  will  gladly  furnish  the  names 
of  places  and  further  information  to  such 
as  will  address  me  at  Council  Bluffs , 
Iowa.  In  the  placer  mining  districts, 
where  towns  attain  to  a  population  of 
thousands,  and  then  are  abandoned  as 
the  population  shifts  to  other  mines, 
chapels  can  be  so  constructed,  in  sections, 
that  they  can  be  readily  taken  down,  and 
removed  with  the  population. 


READING  ROOMS. 
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In  connection  with  the  chapel  should 
be  a  readiDg-room,  where  our  sons,  fresh 
from  home  and  the  family  altar,  can 
spend  their  evenings  in  reading  or  cor¬ 
respondence.  The  miners  are  generally 
without  families ;  they  have  no  home ; 
sleep  in  tents,  or  bunks,  or  on  the  ground 
in  a  log  cabin ;  and  in  the  majority  of 
places,  the  only  rooms  that  are  well 
warmed,  and  lighted,  and  cheerful  are 
the  billiard  and  whiskey  saloons.  And 
ia3  ^  is  now,  the  children  of  the  church, 
■  1 chanios  and  traders  are  only  estab- 
^bnsumptive  church. 
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going  out  there  on  business,  have  no  other 
place  of  shelter  than  these  billiard  sa¬ 
loons,  frequented  by  the  vilest  of  both 
sexes;  while  the  fumes  of  tobacco  and 
whiskey,  and  the  unblushing  profanity 
and  lewdness,  tend  to  blunt  the  finer 
moral  perceptions,  if  not  insensibly  lead 
to  the  same  life  of  sin  and  shame.  A 
reading-room,  in  connection  with  the 
chapel,  could  be  cheaply  provided  and 
maintained,  and  would  at  least  remove 
the  necessity  of  frequenting  questionable 
places.  ' 


MANSES. 


The  providing  of  accommodation  for 
the  masses  suggests  accommodations  for 
the  missionary.  That  which  may  be  left 
to  individual  churches  in  other  sections 
must  here  be  done  by  the  Church  at 
large.  Like  the  aggressive  movements 
of  a  large  army,  carrying  all  their  ap¬ 
pliances  with  them ;  or,  like  the  great 
Pacific  Railroad,  not  only  constructing  its 
track  and  providing  the  cars,  but  also 
feeling  compelled  to  build  its  own  hotels 
at  suitable  distances  for  the  refreshment 
of  its  travellers  ;  so,  in  this  great  forward 
movement  of  the  Church, it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  send  the  missionary  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  church,  but  also  furnish  him  shel¬ 
ter.  Various  have  been  the  shifts  resorted 
to  the  past  season.  A  bed  at  the  railroad 
hotel  in  many  places  was  from  $2  to  $3 
per  night.  The  limited  means  of  the 
missionary  could  not  afford  that.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  more  usual  experience  has 
been  that  of  securing  permission  to  roll 
up  in  a  blanket  and  sleep  on  the  counter 
of  some  store.  One  missionary  was  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  secure,  for  a  few  weeks, 
a  tent  while  the  owner  was  off  on  a  visit; 
and  so  amusing  was  the  view  upon  visit¬ 
ing  his  quarters  that  I  inventoried  the 
premises.  Upon  the  rough  stand  was  a 
Greek  Testament,  an  empty  sherry  bot¬ 
tle,  sermons,  cards,  dice,  novels,  copies  of 
the  Presbyterian  Banner ,  Saturday  Night , 
Ledger ,  and  Days'  Doings .  Under  the 
table  was  a  pile  of  Presbyterian  tracts  and 
a  loaded  revolver.  Although  the  sur¬ 
roundings  were  not  altogether  to  the 
brother’s  mind,  yet  he  was  thankful  to 
secure  so  comfortable  quarters.  But  this 
may  do  all  very  well  for  a  short  time  in 
summer  by  unmarried  men.  A  perma¬ 
nent  and  married  ministry,  (and  it  is  just 
the  population  where  the  missionary’s 
wife  is  most  needed,)  must  have  manses. 
Usually  a  suitable  house  cannot  be  pro¬ 
cured  ;  the  congregation  cannot  build 
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one;  the  missionary  has  not  the  means, 
and  the  responsibility  fails  back  upon 
the  Church  at  large.  This  is*  a  serious 
and  vital  question.  During  the  past 
month  three  ministers,  well  qualified  for 
the  work,  in  looking  to  this  field  of  labor, 
have  earnestly  considered  whether  it  was 
not  duty  to  leave  their  families  behind 
them.  And  this  question  will  recur  with 
every  advance  of  the  Church.  It  is  one 
that  affects  the  comfort,  efficiency,  and 
usefulness  of  the  missionary.  The  wife 
of  a  pioneer  missionary,  who  has  felt  her¬ 
self  something  of  these  discomforts,  and 
seen  more  of  them  in  the  sad  experience 
of  others,  lately  remarked  that  if  she  had 
a  million  of  dollars  to  leave  the  Church, 
it  should  all  be  spent  in  the  erection  of 
manses.  Important  as  they  are  in  other 
sections,  here  they  are  a  necessity.  Who 
will  follow  the  example  of  the  noble  lady 
who,  during  the  past  season,  has  built 
both  the  church  and  the  manse ? 


COST  OF  LIVING. 


Upon  an  average  $2,000  in  the  Terri¬ 
tories  will  go  no  farther  than  $1,000  in 
the  States.  In  Montana  the  wholesale 
prices  were  as  follows  Flour,  $16  to 
$28  per  barrel;  hams,  32  cent3  per 
pound;  lard,  28  cents;  sugar,  22  to  24 
cents;  Java  coffee,  50  cents;  dried  ap¬ 
ples  25  cents  ;  common  molasses,  $2  per 
gallon ;  eggs,  $1  20  per  dozen  ;  salt,  8  to 
10  cents  per  pound  ;  apples,  $1  each,  and 
oranges  $2  each.  In  Corinne,  Utah,  ice 
was  26  cents  per  pound,  and  a  glass  of 
ice  water  25  cents.  Boarding  and  lodg¬ 
ing,  $22  to  $24  per  week ;  washing,  $3 
and  $4  per  dozen.  One  lady  paid  $20 
for  the  white-washing  of  two  rooms,  and 
$10  for  scrubbing  out  a  small  room. 
Monthly  wages  of  a  cook,  $60  in  gold. 
To  sustain  missionaries  in  those  sections 
the  Church  must  enable  the  Board  of 
Missions  to  give  liberally.  The  noble 
band  of  heroes  who  shall  go  out  to  the 
frontier  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the 


Church — who  travel  miles  through  storm 
and  shine,  heat  and  cold,  fording  streams, 
facing  dangers,  and  subjecting  themselves 
to  almost  every  species  of  sacrifice  to 
meet  appointments  and  prepare  the  way 
for  the  advance  of  the  Church,  surely 
should  be  sustained  with  a  liberal  and 
even  lavish  expenditure  of  means.  To 
the  hardships  incident  to  the  work  should 
not  be  added  the  crushing  anxieties  of  an 
insufficient  support.  The  remark  was 
thrown  out  in  a  recent  Assemblv  that 

Lu  jjcxouuauj  tv  cuj \jj  vuum. 


some  of  the  missionaries  were  better  sus-  known,  and  consenting  to  preach.  Preach 


tained  than  some  of  the  pastors  of  the  old 
States.  While  they  (the  pastors)  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  receiving  less  than  they  should, 
yet,  through  cheaper  living,  their  families 
enjoy  more  comforts  than  those  of  many 
frontier  missionaries,  who  are  apparently 
receiving  a  much  larger  salary.  The 
West  is  rapidly  developing,  and  the  do¬ 
main  of  the  Church  widely  extending, 
but  we  have  good  reason  to  pause  in  the 
midst  of  our  rejoicings,  and  inquire 
whether  this  is  accomplished  through  the 
outgoings  of  a  treasury  kept  full  by  the 
grateful  offerings  of  the  Church,  or  by 
the  increased  sacrifices  of  the  missiona¬ 
ries.  The  great  wealthy  Presbyterian 


ing  is  particularly  desired  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  places.  The  gentlemen  whose  names 
are  given  will  make  all  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements. 

Laramie,  elder  Lancaster ;  Rawlings, 
elder  William  C.  Wilson ;  Bryan,  Mr. 
James  Monroe;  Wahsatch,  Mr.  Thomas 
B.  Morris,  and  Corinne,  Mr.  E.  P.  John- 
80n*  Sheldon  Jackson, 
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Yesterday  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

..  .  .  Missionary  Secretary  for  the  Great 

Church  ought  not  to  compel  the  develop-  w  ^  ed  through  Chicago,  en 
ment  of  this  great  land  from  the  means  „  J  _  T  .  , 

of  the  missionaries,  thereby  adding  bur-  ^ou^e  f°r  St.  Louis,  where  e  means 

dens  that  in  many  instances  not  only 
grind  down  to  the  ground,  but  into  it. 

And  now,  perhaps,  the  question  arises  in 
some  minds,  If  these  missions  are  so  ex¬ 
pensive,  will  it  pay  to  work  them  ?  In 
addition  to  the  command  of  universal  ob¬ 
ligation  to  spread  the  gospel,  other  rea¬ 
sons  are  forcing  themselves  upon  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Church.  The  Church  has 
far  more  at  stake  in  those  mining  towns 
than  the  silver  and  gold  which  they  pro¬ 
duce.  Her  sons  are  there.  Many  of  Taith,  bodily  energy,  and  a  slight 

them  would  count,  it  a  privilege  to  have  dash  of  Methodist  extemporaneous 


to  make  the  Board  of  Church  Ex¬ 
tension  the  base  of  his  operations, 
though  not  quite  exclusively.  He 
has  been  locating  missionaries  at 
Omaha,  Cheyenne,  Ogden  and  other 
points  of  importance  along  this  great 
highway,  and  is  inquiring  after  mis¬ 
sionaries  for  others.  The  men  need¬ 
ed  for  this  service  must  be  men  of 


church  privileges;  but  deprived  of  them, 
they  become  careless,  and  finally  harden¬ 
ed.  A  population  is  there  that  will  flow 
back  upon  the  States  for  good  or  for  evil, 
according  as  it  is  leavened  by  gospel 
privileges.  A  population  is  there  that, 
without  the  gospel,  will  become  lawless. 
Those  mining  towns  will  give  character 
to  future  settlements,  when  mining  in¬ 
terests  give  way  to  fruit,  grain,  and  herd 
raising,  as  in  California,  Colorado,  and 
Montana  ;  or  to  manufacturing  interests, 
when  the  undevelopment  of  the  immense 
coal  and  iron  resources  make  a  new 
Pennsylvania  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
If  we  would  control  the  future  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  interests  of  the  Church,  we 
must  commence  now  to  leaven  and  form 
public  opinion,  while  it  is  in  a  transition 

state. 

“The  rudiments  of  empire  there 
Are  plastic  yet  and  warm  ; 

The  chaos  of  a  mighty  world 
Is  rounding  into  form.” 

As  many  Presbyterian  ministers  pass 
over  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  some  have' 
occasion  to  stop  over  Sabbath,  they  will 


ness.  The  miners,  teamsters,  traders 
and  settlers  along  this  route  acquire 
a  certain  promptness  of  thought  and 
action,  which  is  scarcely  respectful 
to  a  member  of  the  Slow-Coach  Co 
Indeed,  the  revolutions  of  aweek  in 
one  of  these  new  cities  would  leave 
such  a  person  hopelessly  behind.  In 
every  one  of  these  cities,  and  of  the 
others  which  he  hopes  to  reach  from 
them,  he  has  found  church  members 
ready  to  welcome  him;  and  minis¬ 
ters’  sons  and  sons-in-law,  who  per¬ 
haps  had  supposed  at  home  that  they 
had  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  now 
convinced  by  a  year  or  two’s  resi¬ 
dence  on  the  frontier  that  the  Church 
of  God  is,  after  all,  the  well-spring 
of  happiness.  All  these  are  new 
men,  however,  working  hard  for  a 
living.  The  farmers  along  the  line 
have  not  got  a  crop  yet,  and  the  me- 
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advance  the  *ud  traders  are  only  estab. 
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When  I  inquired  of  Mr.  Jackson 
how  be  proposed  to  sustain  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  at  the  twelve  points  along 
the  road  which  he  had  mapped,  fifty 
to  one  hundred  miles  apart,  he  re¬ 
plied  that  the  Board  granted  five  or 
six  hundred  dollars  for  each  man,  | 
and  that  three  men  would  occupy 
twelve  places,  preaching  once  a 
month  at  each  place. 

“What  is  the  fare  along  the  line?” 
“We  get  clergymen’s  half- fare — 
three  and  a  half  cents  a  mile,  or  sev¬ 
en  cents  for  the  double  trip.” 

“How  much  will  the  missionary 
pay  for  his  board?” 

“Three  dollars  a  day  at  the  hotels ; 
ten  or  twelve  dollars  a  week  at 
boarding-houses.” 

“His  board,  then,  will  absorb  all 
his  salary.  Does  the  Board  pay  his 
railroad  fare  on  his  preaching  trips?” 

“Ho;  the  Board  makes  no  allow¬ 
ance  but  the  yearly  grant.” 

“Then  it  acts  unscripturally.  Who 
goeth  a  warfare  at  his  own  charges? 
And  besides,  how  can  a  missionary 
who  has  no  money  travel  to  preach 
in  any  place  beyond  his  own  resi¬ 
dence?” 

“I  tell  them  to  go,  and  to  draw  on 
me  for  the  funds.” 

“But  how  do  you  obtain  them?” 

“I  either  go  East  and  make  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  necessity  of  the 
case  to  generous  friends  of  the 
Church,  or  write  and  draw  on  them 
for  the  needful  amount;  else  the 
evangelization  of  the  Pacific  Hail- 
road  would  never  begin,  so  far  as 
our  branch  of  the  Church  is  con¬ 
cerned.” 

“What  provision  have  you  for 
places  of  worship?” 

“Sometimes  we  have  the  use  of  a 
school-house  once  in  two  weeks  al¬ 
ternately  with  Universalists  and 
Spiritualists.  In  another  place  we 
^Dta  hall,  separated  by  a  thin. 


screen  from  a  bar  room,  where  the 
bar  is  in  full  operation,  and  the 
clinking  of  the  glasses  chimes  in 
with  the  sermon;  and  in  the  midst 
oflow  dance-houses.  A  few  Sabbaths 
ago  a  large  part  of  the  audience  left 
to  attend  a  dog  and  wild  cat  fight 
going  on  next  door.  We  must  have 
some  kind  of  buildings  for  church 
purposes,  free  from  such  associa¬ 
tions;  for  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
attention  or  reverence  in  worship 
with  such  surroundings.” 

“Ought  not  the  Board  of  Church 
Extension  to  take  hold  at  once  of 
these  places,  run  up  cheap  taberna¬ 
cles,  and  go  before  the  public  with 
such  a  claim?  Surely  our  churches 
generally  would  respond  to  it.” 

“I  hope  they  will.  But  if  they 
will  not,  I  am  determined  to  go  on 
on  my  own  responsibility,  buy  the 
lumber  on  credit,  and  ask  the  friends 
of  missions  for  the  money.  If  we 
miss  the  present  opportunity  of 
planting  the  Presbyterian  Church 
along  this  great  thoroughfare,  we 
shall  never  retrieve  the  lost  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  influence;  and  if  we  delay 
only  two  months,  we  shall  lose  this 
seed-time.” 

Such  is  the  substance  of  my  con¬ 
versation  with  Mr.  Jackson.  His 
views  are  confirmed  by  members  of 
my  own  church,  and  by  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  have  explored  the  road 
for  business  purposes.  My  own  con¬ 
victions  and  experiences  correspond 
with  theirs.  A  work  may  be  done 
for  Christ  this  season,  in  planting 
churches  in  the  leading  cities  of  the 
route,  which  can  never  afterward  be 
accomplished.  The  first  church  has 
the  influence. 

This  conversation  suggests  the  im¬ 
perative  necessity  of  such  changes 
in  our  Domestic  Missionary  plans  as 
shall  enable  the  Board  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  the  railroad  system.  These 


oards  were  constituted  for  the  days 
of  the  saddle  and  canal-boat,  and 
stage-coach,  and  for  the  slow  growth 
of  ax-hewn  settlements  advancing 
the  frontier  fourteen  miles  a  year. 
When  the  frontier  advanced  to  the 
prairie  the  progress  of  settlement 
speedily  left  our  department  of  the 
Church  far  behind,  and  gave  the 
pre-emption  of  the  principal  cities 
to  other  denominations.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Presbyterian  church¬ 
es  in  one  of  these  cities,  as  contrast¬ 
ed  with  those  of  the  Baptists,  Meth¬ 
odists,  Congregationalists  or  Univer- 
salistB,  leaves  no  doubt  which  has 
secured  the  cream  of  society.  But 
in  the  new  railroad  civilization  tar¬ 
diness  is  even  more  despised,  and  a 
denomination  which  allows  to  others 
a  ye'ar  or  two’s  start  virtually  relin¬ 
quishes  the  cities. 

It  is  self-evident  that  our  present 
system  of  Domestic  Missions  is  not 
adapted  to  such  great  movements  as 
our  railroad  enterprises.  That  the 
Presbyterian  Church  is  prepared  to 
relinquish  her  right  to  march  in  the 
front  rank  of  Christ’s  army  cannot 
be  for  a  moment  supposed.  A  mod¬ 
ification  of  her  missionary  system, 
then,  is  a  necessity.  The  very  first 
work  of  the  united  Assembly  must 
be  this  modification. 

But  what  changes  are  necessary, 
and  how  are  they  to  be  wisely  and 
promptly  effected? 

To  this  I  reply:  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  them  to  any  person  who 
has  not  visited  the  railroad  region. 
The  state  of  society,  and  the  modes 
of  thought  and  business  are  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  the  staid  Penn¬ 
sylvanians  who  manage  our  mis¬ 
sions,  that  they  would  only  regard 
me  as  a  fanatic  were  I  to  suggest 
ideas  which  would  occur  spontane¬ 
ously  to  themselves  during  a  visit 
to  the  country.  I  therefore  propose 

that  our  missionary  bishops  shall 
and  inrnftu-g 
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make  a  visitation  of  their  dioceses. 
Let  the  whole  United  O.  S.  and  1ST. 


Cliy^ri 


S.  Boards  of  Missions,  and  those  of 
Church  Extension,  with  a  select 
number  of  the  leading  laymen  and 
clergy  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  etc.,  be  invited  to  make  the 
journey  to  the  Pacific  Coast  along 
the  line  of  the  road,  stopping  and 
holding  revival  meetings  at  the  lead¬ 
ing  towns,  alter  the  manner  of  the 
Christian  Commission  last  year — 
meetings  blessed  of  God  to  the  con¬ 
version  of  hundreds  of  souls.  Then 
on  their  return  let  them  branch  into 
delegations,  stop  over  night  at  the 
principal  cities,  hold  public  meet¬ 
ings,  and  rouse  up  the  sleeping 
Church  to  the  work  which  God  calls 
her  to  do,  and  take  subscriptions 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  Great 
American  Basin. 

The  railroads,  if  they  understand 
their  own  interests,  should  pass  such 
a  delegation  free;  and  there  are  men 
on  the  Boards,  or  who  should  be  on 
them,  who  could  secure  this.  But 
suppose  the  Boards  were  to  expend 
$30,000  as  the  cost  of  the  expenses 
of  a  delegation  of  a  hundred  men,  it 
would  be  the  best  missionary  ex¬ 
penditure  they  ever  made.  They 
would  receive  from  the  increased  in¬ 
terest  of  these  men  and  their  church¬ 
es  a  hundred  fold  that  expenditure. 
One  leading  Philadelphia  minister, 
invalided  in  Minnesota, whose  church 
had  contributed  little  to  the  Board 
for  some  years,  increased  its  contri¬ 
bution  $1,000  on  his  representation 
of  what  his  eyes  had  seen  in  that 
State.  Another  leading  metropoli¬ 
tan  minister,  allured  into  a  deer 
shooting  expedition  on  the  frontier, 
told  his  people  some  facts  on  his  re¬ 
turn,  whereupon  one  lady  of  his  con¬ 
gregation  increased  her  donation  to 
the  Board  $500,  and  built  a  church 
in  a  destitute  village  costing  her 

consumptive  church. 
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65,000.  Therefore  I  urge  the  point 
of  personal  visitation.  Let  us  get 
our  metropolitan  clergy,  and  our 
merchants,  and  the  members  of  our 
Boards  of  Missions  out  into  the 
G-reat  West,  and  they  will  fall  into 
sympathy  with  our  Lord,  who  “see- 
iog  the  multitudes  had  compassion 
on  them,  for  they  were  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.”  E.  P. 

jin  gospel  are  sowing  broad¬ 

cast  in  Minnesota  the  divine  seed  of  gos¬ 
pel  truth.  While  an  immigration  of 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  souls  is  an¬ 
nually  flowing  into  this  beautiful  and 
fertile  State — Swedes,  Norwegians,  Ger¬ 
mans,  with  many  from  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States — and  while  numerous  towns 
and  villages  are  springing  up  on  every 
side,  these  servants  of  Christ  are  busily  at 
work  gathering  together  the  scattered  dis¬ 
ciples  of  their  Master,  organizing  church¬ 
es,  and  erecting  edifices  for  the  worship  of 
God.  The  difficulties  bravely  met,  and 
the  self-denials  unflinchingly  endured  by 
many  of  these  pioneer  missionaries,  are 
hardly  known,  and  are  therefore  unap¬ 
preciated  by  our  Eastern  brethren.  Coukl 
these  visit  the  frontier  States,  and  see 
how  our  Western  ministers,  many  of 
them,  live  and  toil,  and  suffer  cheerfully 
for  Christ’s  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  im¬ 
mortal  souls,  they  would  have  new  views 
on  the  whole  subject  of  domestic  missions 
and  domestic  missionaries.  Here  in  Min¬ 
nesota  are  ministers  who  every  week 
travel  on  foot  a  regular  circuit  of  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  miles.  They  endure 
the  cold  where  the  thermometer  not 
rarely  sinks,  in  winter,  to  ten,  twenty, 
even  thirty  degrees  below  zero.  They 
face  such  snow  storms  in  the  wToods,  or 
on  the  prairies,  as  wTe  rarely  see  or  feel  in 
the  Eastern  States.  One  minister  in  Min¬ 
nesota  was  actually  frozen  to  death  while 
striving  to  reach  an  appointed  preaching 
place.  Their  dwellings  are  often  miser¬ 
ably  constructed  and  uncomfortable. — 
Sometimes  a  log-house,,  or  a  shanty,  con¬ 
taining  one  room  below  and  a  leaky  gar¬ 
ret 'above.  Their  support  is  frequently 
at  the  lowTest  point  which  will  sustain 
life  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
One  brother  wre  heard  of,  who  had  had 
nothing  on  his  table  for  weeks  but  Indian 
meal  and  milk,  or  molasses.  Often  they 
are  compelled  to  do  without  meat  except 
once  a  day.  They  are  sometimes  unable 
rimreply  to  letters  for  a  long  time  because 
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they  cannot  raise  money  to  buy  a  postage  ] 
stamp.  Very  frequently  they  are  unable 
to  get  to  the  meetings  of  their  Presby¬ 
tery  or  their  Synod,  because  they  cannot 
afford  the  expense  of  the  journey.  One 
excellent  minister,  we  met — a  single  man 
— who  was  boarding  with  a  family  having 
only  one  room  in  their  house,  in  which 
the  whole  family  of  parents  and  children 
lived.  His  study  vras  under  the  open 
canopy  of  heaven,  beside  a  large  rock,  at 
a  few  hundred  yards’  distance  from  the 
house.  His  only  desk  was  a  board  laid 
across  his  knees,  on  which  he  wrote  his 
letters  and  sermons.  Yet  this  man  was 
the  thoroughly-educated  son  of  a  deceased 
and  well-known  college  president.  He 
had  preferred  to  preach  the  gospel  where 
“  the  name  of  Christ  had  not  been  named” 
before,  and  had  gone  to  a  new,  growing, 
and  promising  frontier  settlement,  to  build 
up  a  IhtM))  terian  church  among  a  neglect- 

L  ed  and  needy  population.  He  will  have 
^  his  reward— in  this  life,  if  he  lives — buJ 
assuredly  in  a  better  world 

Another  of  our  missionaries  we  met, 
who  went  with  a  young  wrife — a  refined' 
and  delicately-reared  lady  —  and  some 
years  ago  occupied  a  new  and  entirely 
neglected  field,  into  which  the  population 
was  pouring  rapidly.  Here  he  lived  for 
two  years  or  more,  in  a  wretched  cabin, 
whose  interstices  he  was  obliged  frequent¬ 
ly  to  fill  up  with  clay,  or  to  cover  with 
paper  pasted  on.  The  snow  would  some¬ 
times  drift  in  through  the  roof,  and  cover 
the  bed  in  which  his  family  slept,  while 
he  would  sit  up  all  night — the  thermome¬ 
ter  being  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  below 
zero — and  keep  the  little  stove  red-hot,  to 
keep  them  from  freezing  to  death.  Here 
one  or  two  of  his  children  were  born,  and 
here  alarming  sickness  more  than  once 
entered  his  dwelling,  while  there  was  no 
physician  in  Ml  the  region  within  reach¬ 
ing  distance.  He  is  beginning  already 
to  see  his  reward.  The  community  has 
advanced  in  numbers,  prosperity,  and  in¬ 
telligence.  Friends  have  been  raised  up 
to  help  him.  His  church  edifice  is  erected, 
and  a  thriving  young  congregation  is 
growing  finder  his  care,  while  God  is 
|  blessing  his  labours  among  them. 

One  other  instance,  let  me  mention. 
A  young  minister  left  an  Eastern  semi-  i 
nary,  and  came  with  his  young  and  in¬ 
telligent  bride,  to  labour  in  a  new  and  be¬ 
fore  unoccupied  field.  They  had  left  a 
wide  circle-of  refined  relatives  and  friends, 
to  labour  for  Christ  and  for  souls,  in  a 
r  frontier  spot,  among  an  humfile  and 

Iroad  system.  These 


generally  poor  and  ignorant  people,  who 
could  do  little  to  support  them.  The 
wife’s  friends  had  supplied  her  with  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  with  which  to  furnish  her 
house,  and  gather  some  comforts  around 
them.  But  disappointments  came.  The 
support  hoped  for  was  not  received.  Her 
little  store  of  money  melted  away  under 
the  pressing  needs  of  every  day.  The 
husband  fell  sick.  God  seemed  to  have 
frowned  upon  them.  Yet  this  couple 
bravely  went  forward,  with  no  thought  of 
abandoning  their  post,  and  are  labouring 
there  still.  One  church  is  in  course  of 
erection  on  that  minister’s  field  of  labour; 
another  will  soon  be  begun.  And  within 
a  few  years — perhaps  only  one  or  two — 
he  will  see  flourishing  churches,  filled 
with  intelligent  hearers,  in  that  new  com¬ 
munity. 

The  facts  we  have  given  are  only  sped- 
men  facts.  Dozens  of  cases,  more  or  less 
similar,  might  be  mentioned.  The  endu¬ 
rance  and  faith  of  these  frontier  mission¬ 
aries  puts  to  si^ame  our  Eastern  sluggish¬ 
ness  and  ease  in  Zion.  They  have  among 
them  such  men,  with  such  hearts,  as 
spread  Christianity  over  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church. 
There  are  there  men  and  women  who 
would  brave  the  faggot  and  the  stake  for 
Christ  and  his  cause,  did  the  way  of  duty 
call  them  thither. 

And  now,  what  are  they  achieving? 
It  is  not  yet  twenty  years  since  the  first 
Old-school  Presbyterian  minister  began  to 
preach  in  Minnesota.  Our  pioneer  was 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Riheldaffer,  for  a  long  time 
pastor  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul;  who  well 
deserves  to  be  held  in  honour  for  his  as¬ 
siduous  and  faithful  labours  in  that  field. 
About  the  year  1855  our  first  Presbytery 
was  organized.  In  1859  that  Presbytery 
contained  nine  ministers,  fourteen  church¬ 
es,  and  a  little  over  three  hundred  com¬ 
municants.  Now  we  have  in  Minnesota 
a  Synod  containing  three  Presbyteries. 
(That  of  Chippewa  extending  over  a  small 
portion  of  Wisconsin.)  We  have  in  the 
State  thirty-seven  ministers,  forty-six 
churches,  and  thirteen  hundred  and  forty- 
three  communicants;  while  new  mission¬ 
aries  are  coming  in,  and  new  churches  are 
organized  every  year. 

As  a  sample  of  the  way  in  which  otir 
missionaries  have  worked  and  succeeded, 
let  me  mention  the  following  facts: — 
About  eighty  miles  nearly  due  south 
from  St.  Paul  the  first  cabin  was  built  in 
1854,  on  the  spot  where  is  now  the  young 
and  thriving  city  of  Rochester.  In  1858 
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time  there  came  to  this  section  of  the 
State  a  young  missionary,  who  soon  after 
fixed  upon  Rochester  as  a  promising 
point  fof  the  establishment  of  a  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  and  who  made  it  his  resi¬ 
dence.  He  would  preach  at  home  on 
Sabbath  morning,  start  out  on  Sabbath 
afternoon  to  preach  elsewhere,  and  often¬ 
times  remain  away,  preaching  at  various 
stations,  until  the  next  Saturday.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  absence  his  wife  would  be  left 
entirely  alone.  Nearly  all  the  people 
turned  the  cold  shoulder  to  the  young 
Presbyterian  minister  and  his  work,  and 
not  a  single  lady  in  the  town  called  upon 
his  wife  for  the  space  of  six  months  after 
her  arrival.  But  he  persevered  and  strug¬ 
gled  manfully  with  opposition,  and  to¬ 
day,  when  Rochester  contains  over  five 
thousand  people,  it  has  a  very  neat 
church,  densely  filled  with  people  every 
Sabbath.  The  church  was  organized 
about  seven  years  ago,  with  four  mem¬ 
bers.  It  now  has  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred,  with  a  Sabbath  school  of  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  scholars.  This  perse¬ 
vering  and  energetic  young  pastor — the 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson — has  not  only  ac¬ 
complished  this  in  Rochester,  but  has 
aided  in  gathering  and  organizing  nine¬ 
teen  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  region 
round  about.  Indeed,  the  new  and  vig¬ 
orous  Presbytery  of  Southern  Minnesota, 
which  is  now  extending  its  borders  far  to  the 
westward,  and  is  seizing  promptly  every 
important  centre  of  population  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State,  may  be  said  to  be,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  outgrowth  of  the  work 
thus  begun  and  carried  on  in  Rochester. 
This  Presbytery,  composed  of  young  and 
missionary  churches,  has  last  year  report¬ 
ed  in  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  a  contribution  from  every  one  of  its 
churches,  large  and  small,  to  each  one  of 
the  Assembly's  Boards. 

Plow  sad  it  is,  that  to  such  men  as  our 
missionaries  there,  an  adequate  and  com¬ 
fortable  support  cannot  be  extended,  be¬ 
cause  our  wealthy  •churches  and  commu¬ 
nicants,  in  more  favoured  portions  of  the 
country,  will  not  hear  the  call  of  our 
Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  and  fill  its 
treasury  fo  overflowing.  0  that  a  few 
thousands  of  our  Eastern  Presbyterians, 
who  are  living  in  affluence,  and  spending 
their  hundreds  and  their  thousands  in 
needless  luxuries  and  vanities,  would 
visit  our  Western  States,  and  look  into 
the  condition  of  our  churches  and  minis¬ 
ters  there!  Were  this  done,,we  are  sure 
aaumutive  church.  ___  ,  .  _ 
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that  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  would  at  once,  and  gladly,  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  our  Board  of 
Domestic  Missions,  to  help  forward  its 
great  work,  and  sustain  in  comfort  our 
beloved  missionaries.  And  could  our 
Eastern  churches  see  how  neat  and  com¬ 
modious  a  house  of  worship  may  be  built  lor 


|1000  or  $1500,  we  are  sure  that  many  ol 
them  would  be  content  with  less  expen¬ 


sive  edifices,  and  organs,  and  choirs,,  at 
home,  and  prefer  to  use  their  surplus 


Rochester,  Minn.,  July,  1868. 

Messrs.  Editors — Will  you  please  insert 
in  the  column  of  “Work  of  Our  Church 
the  following  letter  received  from  a  mis¬ 
sionary,  in  response  to  some  money  sent 
him  by  Eastern  Christians.  It  may  serve 
to  awaken  the  Church  to  the  fact  that  the 
treasury  of  the  Board  of  Domestic  Mis¬ 
sions  is  empty,  and  in  consequence  there¬ 
of  the  missionaries  are  suffering.  S.  J. 


“  My  Dear  Brother — Your  favour  came 


futtds  in  erecting  plain  and  neat  houses  tQ  hand  teraay_  and  wa3  most  grate. 
of  worship  m  these  new  and  growing  vil-  &u  receiveii  Such  wa3  my  necessity 
lages  and  towns  et  the  iar  West.  .t,.;  u _ *. - „nf;i  it 


tees  ana  townsortne  iar  west  that  it  wa3  not  twenty  minutes  until  it 

We  ought  to  add,  just  here  that  what  tiated  in  bank'  and  wa3,  in  part, 

■has  been  said  of  our  own  brethren  and  n°  ,  _ _ r  it,  d au 


_  our  own  oremien  aim  ^  for  the  neces3aries  of  the  table, 

churches,  is  also  true  of  those  of  the  cannot  tell  you  how  thankful  I  feel. 


“other  branch.’’  It  began  its  work  in  j  T  ,  u.  t  ' 

Minnesota  a  few  years  before  the  Old-  Tt  lound  me.  perplexed^  beyond  measure, 


iviinuesoia  a  lew  years  ueru.e  -  “  as  p  was  trying  to  find  for  the  third  time 

school.  To-day  it  has  also  a  Synod,  with  _  _  L  *■  for 


thirty-two  ministers,  thirty-two  churches, 
and  fourteen  hundred  and  twelve  commu¬ 
nicants.  These  two  Synods  labour  side 
by  side,  in  Minnesota,  in  most  friendly 
feeling,  and  both  are  looking  forward 
with  pleasing  anticipation  to  the  near  ap¬ 
proaching  time  when,  on  the  basis  of  our 
common  standards,  they  shall  become  one* 
organization. 

Such  labours  and  self-denials  as  we 
have  spoken  of,  have  dotted  over  tbe 


some  way  of  trying  to  provide  food  for 
my  family,  and  when  I  went  to  the  post 
office  and  found  your  remittance,  it  seem¬ 
ed  like  a  rebuke  for  my  want  of  faith. 
If  it  had  come  by  the  ‘Raven  line,’  it 
would  not  have  seemed  more  timely. 

“I  am  thankful  both  to  those  friends 
who  have  contributed  the  money,  and  to 
you  as  their  almoner.  If  they  knew  the 
anxiety  sometimes  felt  by  those  in  strait¬ 
ened  case,  and  the  relief  they  experience, 
they  would  better  understand  the  grate- 


State  of  Minnesota  with  Presbyterian  ,  .  .  . 

churches,  and  have  converted  numerous  ^PP^eciabi.on  of  their  grace, 
souls  to  Christ.  With  all  their  hardships,  IR11  P  eas®  convey  my  thanks  to 

they  arc  determined  to  maintain  their  those  friends  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
ground,  and  to  go  forward  in  taking  pos-  ^1S  ^e^P*  And  these  thanks  are  all  the 
session  of  the  field.  The  most  determined  ™re  earnest  m  „V1?W  of  the  prospect  that 
opposition  has  repeatedly  given  away  be-  treasury  of  the  Board  of  Domestic 


fore  them.  Infidels  and  opposers  have 
been  converted  and  gathered  into  the 
fold,  and  many  strongholds  of  Satan 
have  been  captured  and  possessed  for 
|  Christ.  Let  our  churches  see  to  it,  that 
our  Board  of  Domestic  Missions  is  ena- 
c  bled  to  carry  forward  this  great  and 
b  noble  work.  If  they  do  not,  they  need 
not  expect  the  best  blessing  of  God  upon 
themselves.  “There  is  that  withholdeth 
more  than  is  meet,  and  it  tendeth  to 
poverty,”  while  they  that  water  others 
shall  themselves  “be  watered.” 

Quisquis.  j 

A  GERMAN  MISSIONARY. 

Some  time  ago — how  long  ago  is  im¬ 
material — I  wrote  in  one  of  my  letters 
of  the  wants  of  a  very  poor  and  very 
faithful  German  missionary  in  Northern 
Iowa.  The  result  was  that  he  received 
about  S15  in  money  and  a  box  of  cloth- 

■  •  __  r..i  r...  xi  * 

Dint  a  hail,  senaratea  bv  a  thin 


Missions  is  empty ,  and  likely  to  fail,  for 
some  time  to  come,  to  meet  not  only  my 
necessities,  but  that  of  many  others,  who 
no  doubt  are  equally  straitened.  I  do 
not  understand  just  how  our  missionaries 
are  going  to  survive  the  crisis.  Their 
churches  cannot  snymort  them,  for  many 
of  them  are  in  effect  without  churches 
yet.  But  the  Lord  will  be  our  helper  in 
this  as  in  every  emergency. 

“Yours  in  the  Gospel.” 


KJ J.  V*-, 


The  Rev.  A.  M.  Stewart  of  Nevada  was 
the  first  speaker.  He  spoke  rather  sadly  of 
the  fact  that  upon  all  the  length  of  the  new 
Pacific  railway  there  was  not  yet  one  church 
of  this  denomination,  but  saw  in  this  advance 
of  civilization  facilities  and  opportunities  for 
a  new  zeal  and  success.  The  world  was  open 
before  us  :  the  Mormons  had  gone  away  off 
to  Utah  in  hopes  of  escaping  from  amoii" 
men  ;  but  now  the  railcar  is  among  ^ 
and  they  have  nowhere  else  to  go.  M 
have  missionaries  among  the  Saint* 
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\  and  the  chfircii  is  not  able  to  support  the 
minister,  and  each  party*  suffers  by  the 
union,  and  its  termination. 

The  weak  church  employs  its  preacher 
with  very  faint  expectations  of  blessing — 
and  then  fails  to  cooperate  with  him  in  the 
needed  means  of  blessing.  The  minister  is 
discouraged,  and  seeks  a  new  field  of  labor, 
to  repeat  again  a  sad  experiment  of  hopeless 
effort.  Beyond  himself  and  his  people  he 
is  judged  by  his  field,  and  the  field  is  judged 
by  its  minister.  An  important  post  of 
Christian  duty  gives  to  its  minister  a  com¬ 
parative  prominence.  The  strong  man  is 
supposed  to  fill  an  important  position.  There 
is  a  fitness  of  things  in  such  facts,  as  judged  by 
a  worldly  policy  and  by  a  stern  demand.  The 
minister  of  weak  or  medium  capacity  is  not 
the  man  for  a  prominent  and  vigorous 
church — no  more  than  the  coward  should 
be  placed  where  a  reliant  man  is  wanted. 
But  the  weak  minister  is  not  as  well  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  a  weak  church  as  a  strong 
minister.  The  strong  church  would  receive 
damage  from  a  deficient  ministry,  while  the 
weak  church  dies  under  the  same  ministry. 
This  “mystery  of  iniquity,”  which  worked 
in  the  Apostles’  time,  is  not  taken  out  of  the 
way  in  our  day.  The  strong  do  not  bear 
the  infirmities  of  the  weak.  The  weak 
church  feels  the  crushing  sense  of  its  humil¬ 
iation  laid  as  a  burden,  by  virtue  of  its 
weakness.  The  great  body  of  its  own  broth¬ 
erhood  give  it  no  words  of  comfort  or  en- 


TRIALS  OF  HOME  MISSION  CHURCHES. 


The  Home  Missionary  church  whose  pros¬ 
pects  are  not  flattering  for  self-sustenance, 
is  subject  to  peculiar  trials  which  grow  out 
of  its  weakness.  The  strong  church  sends 
forth  a  call  to  a  desired  minister  loud  enough 
to  be  heard.  The  weak  church  can  do  no 
such  thing.  Her  voice  fs  not  loud  enough, 
nor  is  there  any  command  in  it. .  There  are 
many  ministers  who  are  utterly  deaf  to  the 
cry  of  feeble  churches,  and  the  man  they  de¬ 
sire  is  not  to  be  had.  The  feeble  church  is 
subjected  to  a  necessity,  which  is  often  repeat¬ 
ed  with  like  disastrous  results.  The  church 
cannot  live  without  the  Gospel,  and  must 
choose  between  destitution  and  a  deficient 
ministry.  A  time  of  destitution  makes  ac¬ 
ceptable  for  awhile  a  deficient  ministry,  and 
until  vacancy  is  a  relief.  The  minister  em¬ 
ployed  is  not  qualified  to  build  up  the  church, 


couragement.  No  College  honors  ever  fall 
|  jupon  the  pastor  of  a  dying,  or  a  weak 
struggling  church.  “ Extreme  unction ” 
never  falls  from  college  hands  upon  heads 
not  lifted  up  by  position.  The  same  minis¬ 
ter  suffers  in  this  official  reputation  with  his 
brethren  when  he  goes  from  a  strong  to  a 
weak  church.  The  call  to  a  higher  seat  in 
our  spiritual  synagogue,  gives  to  the  same 
man  greater  official  consequence.  In  the 
one  position  he  is  neglected,  in  the  other 
honored.  The  weak  church  more  than  any 
other,  needs  the  strong  man.  *It  should  em¬ 
ploy  no  other  in  the  present  state  of  things. 
If  death  must  come,  let  it  be  sudden  and  the 
struggle  ended.  A  gradual  consumption 
should  not  be  encouraged,  if  it  can  be  avoid- 
i  ed.  God  may  use  ‘  ‘  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  things  that  are  migh¬ 
ty,”  but  inefficient  ministers  are  not  the  weak 
things  of  His  choice,  to  do  the  mighty  work 
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The  present  system  of  operations  in  our 
Church  is  greatly  defective  with  regard  to 
the  scattered  outposts  of  our  Zion.  It  is  a 
policy  which  gives  -strength  to  the  great 


churches  complain  “  ol  the  minister’ s  extrav-  j 
agance;  or  of  his  lack  of  ability  to  meet  the 


minister 
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TWO  TROUBLES  OF  A  CHURCH. 

How  to  get  a  Minister,  and  how  to  get  rid  of  him. 

How  to  get  ministers,  and  how  to  get  rid 
of  them,  seems  to  occupy  about  half  the 
time  of  the  churches  of  all  denominations. 
It  is  an  exception  to  the  rule,  to  find  minis¬ 
ter  and  people  perfectly  satisfied  with  each 
other.  In  such  mutual  satisfaction  there  is 
often  the  alloy  to  the  church  that  a  “  louder 
call  ”  by  some  other  church  will  take  away 
their  pastor,  and  leave  the  place  exposed  to 
the  ministerial  show  of  candidates  in  the 
market.  Even  the  Methodist  churches,  with 
a  settled  limit  of  pastoral  life,  are  not  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  ills  of  a  freer  polity.  Here 
the  stronger  churches  have  most  to  do  in  dis¬ 
charging  the  minister  not  wanted,  and  get¬ 
ting  the  desired  successor. 

The  duties  of  the  writer  bring  him  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  churches  of  different  denomina¬ 
tions,  and  in  them  all  there  is  a  similar  state 
of  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction.  The  min¬ 
ister  asks  “  for  the  vacant  church  where  a 
living  support  will  be  given  ”  ;  and  the  va¬ 
cant  church  asks  for  “the  right  kind  of  a 
minister,  who  is  young,  and  smart,  and  of 
good  appearance,  and  small  family,  who  is 
willing  to  preach  for  a  reasonable  salary  ”  ! 
Such  inquiries  introduce  a  free  conversation 
about  existing  circumstances,  and  the  foL 
lowing  facts  come  to  light  as  reasons  why  the 
minister  wishes  to  find  a  new  field,  and  why 
the  church  desires  to  find  a  new  minister. 
Within  the  reach  of  Theological  Seminaries 
and  Colleges,  several  vacant  churches  are 
supplied  with  Professors  if  the  church  has 
strength,  and  with  theological  students  if  the 
church  is  weak  ;  and  these  “  handy  supplies” 
prevent  a  settled  pastorate  in  some  cases,  and 
|  induce  a  fastidious  and  captious  spirit.  The 
usefulness  of  such  temporary  supply  is  not  a 
matter  of  debate.  It  is  better  than  entire 
destitution,  but  of  much  less  value  than  a 
settled  ministry.  Ministers  complain  of  “a 
want  of  cooperation,  and  a  want  of  support”; 


mental  demands  of  a  few  prominent  men;  of 
the  unpardonable  sin  of  growing  years,”  and 
in  many  cases  “  of  the  predestination  which 
some  ministers  have  to  mixing  of  politics  with 
the  Gospel.”  Some  churches  want  a  revival 
preacher,  and  will  not  pray  or  labor  for  a  re¬ 
vival  until  a  revival  minister  can  be  found. 
Ministers  complain  that  any  allusion  to  the 
state  of  the  country,  even  by  way  of  illustra¬ 
tion  or  the  use  of  historic  facts,  gives  offence 
to  some  village  politician  who  ‘  ‘  wants  to  hear 
the  Gospel ,”  and  whose  prejudices  are  much 
stronger  than  his  religious  convictions. 
Churches  are  disturbed  and  ruled  by  minori¬ 
ties,  by  which  ministers  are  driven  from 
parish  to  parish.  Pastoral  relations  are  bro¬ 
ken  up  by  some  “  coppersmith  ”  or  some 
“Diotrephes,”  who  would  rather  ruin  if  he 
cannot  rule.  There  is  but  little  work  done 
by  the  united  labor  of  pastor  and  people. 
The  churches  are  weakened  and  destroyed 
by  this  incessant  work  of  obtaining  and  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  ministers.  Ministers  are  discour¬ 
aged  and  worn  out  by  this  constant  friction, 
and  are  driven  to  other  pursuits.  Very  many 
churches  are  dying  out  for  want  of  self-deny¬ 
ing  ministers  with  whom  they  will  make  com¬ 
mon  cause  for  the  work  of  the  Master.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  ministers  are  without  charge,  who 
would  be  glad  to  labor  in  some  missionary 
field  with  a  working  people.  ‘ 4  By  whom  shall 
Jacob  arise  ?”  P. 
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GIVING,  A  SOLEMN  ACT  OF  WORSHIP. 

The  doctrine  of  our  Church,  as  set  forth 
in  the  form  of  worship,  and  expressed  by 
many  acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  is 
that  giving  is  a  part  of  the  public  wor¬ 
ship  of  God.  “A  collection  for  the  poor, 
or  for  other  pious  purposes,”  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  services,  in  which  prayer,  praise, 
with  the  reading  and  preaching  of  the 
word,  honor  God  and  edify  the  church. 
Perhaps  many  of  the  churches  have  lost 
the  great  benefit  of  this  act  of  oblation 
by  the  modes  in  which  their  collections 
are  made  in  the  congregation.  We  were 
never  so  fully  impressed  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  giving  to  the  Lord’s  work  is  a 
solemn  act  of  worship,  as  when,  a  few 
months  since,  we  witnessed  this  service 
in  a  freedman’s  church  in  Georgia.  The 
Sabbath  spent  in  this  congregation  is  one 
of  precious  remembrance.  As  we  entered 
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!  the  pulpit,  the  first  thing  which  attracted 
our  attention  was  the  schedule  of  collec¬ 
tions,  not  simply  for  every  “  first  day  of 
the  week,”  but  for  each  of  the  three  ser¬ 
vices  of  every  Sabbath.  The  paper  was 
pasted  on  the  side  of  the  pulpit  facing 
the  elders’  corner.  Here  is  a  copy, 

“  Worship  ten  and  a  half  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  collection  for  support  of  the 
pastor.  Worship ,  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  collection  one  Sabbath  for  the 
poor  and  afflicted,  the  next  for  the  sup¬ 
port  and  education  of  orphans.  Worship , 
seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  collection 
for  the  church  building ;  once  a  month 
the  missionary  collection.”  Evidently 
there  was  here  no  fear  of  injuring  the 
church  by  the  frequency  of  calls  to  give 
for  pious  purposes. 

But  we  were  especially  struck  with  the 
solemn  manner  in  which  the  collections 
were  made.  After  the  sermon  and  the 
prayer  following  it,  the  venerable  colored 
pastor  arose,  and  stated  in  a  few  words 
the  necessities  which  demanded  a  gener¬ 
ous  collection,  “The  Lord’s  call  to  give,” 
as  he  called  it.  Then  the  scriptural  rule, 

“  according  as  God  has  prospered  you,” 
with  a  few  solemn  words  in  which  all 
were  exhorted  to  do  their  part,  and  no 
i  more  than  their  part,  because  the  Lord 
did  not  ask  for  all  they  had,  he  announced 
the  hymn,  “  Alas  1  and  did  my  Sa¬ 
viour  bleed.”  As  he  read  the  hymn  the 
elders  arose,  and  with  solemn  step  moved  • 
the  table  used  on  communion  occasions 
out  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  one  of 
them,  the  clerk  of  session,  sat  beside  it 
with  a  book  and  pen,  to  write  the  names 
of  those  who  would  give  during  the  week, 
but  had  not  the  money  with  them. 
Then  the  singing  began,  the  pastor  read¬ 
ing  two  lines  at  a  time,  and  such  singing 
as  we  have  heard  only  among  these  poor 
of  Christ’s  flock.  As  they  sang  with  the 
heart,  their  singing  touched  the  heart. 
The  people  arose  one  after  another  and 
came  forward,  as  of  old  our  people  came 
to  the  communion  table,  and  each  spread 
out  his  offering  that  all  might  see  it,  and 
laid  it  on  the  table.  One  came  with  two 
dollars,  and  another  laid  ten  cents  beside 
it.  All  sang  as  they  brought  their  offer¬ 
ing  to  the  table,  and  on  their  return  to 
their  places.  One  old  man  arose  and 
walked  across  the  house  to  his  wife,  took 
I  her  by  the  hand  as  if  she  were  a  child, 
gave  her  a  bill  and  held  one  himself,  and 
they  walked  up  together,  and  laid  their 
gifts  upon  the  altar.  As  the  hymn  was 


ended,  tne  chorister  and  the  pastor 
placed  their  gifts  on  the  table,  and  the 
clerk  of  session  arose  and  announced  the 
collection,  seventy-eight  dollars;  then, 
with  a  short  prayer,  the  congregation 
was  dismissed.  More  than  three  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  have  been  laid  on  that  table 
during  the  last  year,  and  perhaps  half 
that  amount  would  purchase  the  whole 
property  of  the  members  of  the  congre¬ 
gation.  As  we  walked  away  from  that 
humble  house  of  God,  with  the  last  stanza 
of  the  dear  old  hymn  still  sweeping  in 
solemn  cadence  all  about  us,  we  realized, 
as  never  before,  that  “  Giving  to  the 
Lord  is  a  solemn  act  of  worship.”  What 
a  day  of  blessing  to  our  churches  all  over 
the  world  it  would  be,  if  the  collections 
were  thus  made  a  part  of  the  public  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Sabbath.  Yes,  a  part  of  every 
service.  Let  the  hymn  of  consecration 
bear  this  external  seal  of  truth  in  every 
congregation,  and  there  will  not  only  be 
no  lack  in  the  Lord’s  treasury,-  but  a  new 
experience  of  blessing  in  every  true  wor¬ 
shipper’s  soul.  If  our  churches  would 
know  the  real  blessing  of  giving,  let  them 
make  their  collections  a  solemn  act  of 
worship. — Record, 


Pay  Your  Pastor. 


BY  RET.  JONATHAN  CROSS,  WHEELING,  W.  VA. 

See  that  ycur  pastor  is  well  supplied 
with  good  and  wholesome  food,. and  a 
comfortable  wardrobe,  and  don’t  place 
him  under  the  necessity  of  eating  his 
meat,  and  wearing  out  his  garments 
before  they  are  paid  for,  as  many  min¬ 
isters  have  to  do.  It  is  hard  for  a 
minister  to  urge  the  duty  of  honesty 
upon  his  hearers  when  he  is  not  able 
to  pay  his  own  debts. 

Don’t  let  his  hands  be  tied  with 
butchers’  and  merchants’  bids.  We 
charge  you  not  to  leave  your  pe  w-rents 
unpaid  till  you  see  whether  you  have 
money  that  you  have  no  other  use  for. 
But  give  him,  for  Christ’s  sake,  the 
first  fruits  of  your  purse,  and  be  sure 
not  to  pay  him  with  the  small  potatoes, 
and  reluse  corn  or  spoiled  flour,  which 
you  cannot  sell  in  market.  I  knew  an 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  that 
every  Fall  picked  out  the  small  pota¬ 
toes  and  nubbins  of  corn,  together 
with  a  basket  of  bones  culled  out  of 
his  beef  and  pork,  and  paid  his  yearly 
^subscription.  For  this  load  of  garbage 
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he  charged  the  highest  market  price, 
and  always  boasted  that  he  paid  the 
pastor  in  advance ! 

There  is  no  class  of  men  in  the 
world  as  much  imposed  on  as  ministers, 

and  none  more  poorly  paid.  They  are  i 
expected  to  go  at  every  call  to  visit 
the  sick,  and  bury  the  dead,  and  preach 
for  everybody  who  wants  them,  with¬ 
out  compensation,  and  often  to  pay 
their  own  travelling  expenses.  If  men 
have  to  call  in  the  services  of  a  lawyer 
or  a  doctor  they  expect  to  pay  them, 
but  the  minister  has  to  work  for  noth¬ 
ing  and  find  himself.  This  is  one  rea¬ 
son  I  believe  why  God  will  not  bless 
many  of  our  congregations.  He  has 
promised  that  he  that  watereth  shall 
De  watered,  and  the  liberal  soul  shall 
be  satisfied. 

Some  leave  the  ministers’  claims  to 
the  last,  and  if  they  have  anything 
left  he  gets  it,  or  anything  they  can’t 
sell  or  use,  they  give  it;  if  not,  his 
claims  are  laid  over,  the  minister  is  de¬ 
frauded,  and  God  is  robbed  of  his 
claims  as  proprietor  of  the  un  verse. 
Don’t  depend  on  God’s  ravens  to  feed, 
or  angels  to  carry  him  to  heaven  on 
Monday  morning  and  back  on  Satur¬ 
day  night,  as  you  will  need  him  occa¬ 
sionally  through  the  week  to  visit  the 
sick  and  bury  the  dead.  He  is  not  ail 
spirit  yet,  not  prepared  to  live  on  an¬ 
gels’  food ;  he  has  a  body  to  feed  and 
clothe  ;  no  man  fed  on  half  rations  can 
perform  a  full  amount  of  labor.  The 
man  who  is  all  the  time  in  doubt  when 
he  eats  one  meal  when  he  will  get  the 
next,  cannot  perform  aright  his  minis¬ 
terial  duties. 


SOWING  AND  HEAPING. 

By  Sev.  John  Hall,  B.D. 

There  is  a  kind  of  grim  humor  in  the  ad- 
dress  of  a  devout  deacon  to  his  newly-settled 
pastor  as  he  gave  him  the  usual  welcome, 
“The  Lord  keep  you  humble,  and  we  will 
keep  you  poor.  ’’  Unhappily  poverty  of  spir- 1 
it  and  poverty  of  purse  are  not  synonymous  ;  1 
and  even  poverty  of  purse,  in  the  most  ascet- 


The  Christian  conscience  responds  to  it  as 
to  nothing  else  ;  and  the  conscience  of 
American  Christians  no  less  promptly  than 
that  of  their  brethren  elsewhere. 

From  certain  poetical  phraseology  of  the 
Bible  description  of  saintly  labor  and  return 
in  kind,  under  the  figures  of  sewing  and 
reaping,  we  are  apt  to  limit  the  application 
of  these  terms  to  benevolent  effort  and  its 
blessed  results  to  the  ignorant  or  miserable. 

!  But  the  Apostle  Paul  gives  the  figure  an¬ 
other  direction,  when  he  says  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians,  “If  we  have  sown  unto  you  spiritual 
things,  is  it  a  great  thing,  if  we  shall  reap 
your  carnal  things  ?  ”  (1  Cor.  ix.  11.)  A  tone 
of  lofty  superiority  is  noticeable  in  his  ap¬ 
peal.  The  Corinthian  Church  was  so  rich 
in  gifts  that  they  needed  regulating  in  their 
use.  But  there  was  poverty  of  graces. 
Pride  ruled.  Carnal  feelings  produced  di¬ 
visions.  Jealousies  sprung  up.  Ministers 
were  made  heads  of  parties,  and  matched 
against  one  another.  Having  taken  liber¬ 
ties  with  Divine  law,  the  people  did  not 
scruple  to  make  free  with  the  good  name  of 
Paul  and  his  friend  Barnabas.  Against  their 
imputations  he  defends  himself  and  his ! 
friend,  and  vindicates  their  right  to  confi¬ 
dence,  deference,  and  maintenance.  It  is 
not  of  course  alleged  that  the  Church  had 
then  settled  itself  into  fixed  organizations, 
with  settled  incomes  for  its  ministers  ;  but 
it  is  obvious  that  principles  are  urged,  the 
just  application  of  which  as  certainly  se¬ 
cures  the  provision  for  the  ministry,  as  the 
organization  of  the  Churches. 

One  of  these  principles  is  that  men  should 
live  by  remunerative  or  reproductive  toil. 
They  sow  in  effort,  and  reap  a  support.  The 
great  mass  of  men  are  under  this  law,  and 
perhaps  the  least  happy  and  the  most  tempt¬ 
ed  portion  of  the  race  A  tliwt  which  is  ex¬ 
empt  from  it  by  inherited  wealth,  and  which 
should  hold  itself  responsible  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  those  honorable  and  honor¬ 
ary  functions  that  imply  high  intelligence 
and  require  leisure.  Ministers  have  the 
common  wants  of  men,  especially  Scriptur¬ 
al  ministers  who  are  not  bound  over  to  an 


ic  times,  only  becomes  a  virtue  by  being  vol¬ 
untary.  To  keep  ministers  poor,  therefore, 
does  not  necessarily  make  them  more  vir¬ 
tuous,  and  we  think  it  can  be  proved  that  it 
does  not  make  them  more  useful  men.  We 
have  supreme  confidence  in  the  convincing 
and  persuasive 
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power  of  the  Wbrd  of  God. 


unnatural  and  demoralizing  celibacy.  They 
are  among  the  subjects  of  this  law.  Some 
men  “  sow  ”  in  commercial,  some  in  me¬ 
chanical,  some  in  agricultural,  some  in  lit¬ 
erary,  some  in  spiritual  things.  All  men 
are  to  be  engaged  in  sowing.  Nor  is  the  law 
for  the  sowers  individually,  but  for  tbp  gogd 


of  the  community,  which  requires  them  as 
truly  as  they  require  a  maintenance.  The 
divine  rule  is  that  they  should  thus  sow,  de¬ 
riving  and  expecting  to  secure  a  mainte¬ 
nance,  without  any  imputation  of  wrong-do- 
inor  or  selfishness. 

The  minister  of  the  Word — this  is  not  our 
way  of  putting  it,  but  the  Apostle’s — is  a 
sower  like  the  rest.  He  labors  in  spiritual 
things.  And  Scripture  fixes  the  standard 
high  enough  for  him.  He  is  to  be  laborious 
and  diligent ;  a  workman  that  need  not  blush; 
to  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort ;  to  teach  and 
preach  ;  to  be  open,  fearless,  and  able.  The 
pulpit  is  his  throne  ;  but  in  every  way  open 
to  him  he  is  to  set  forth  revealed  truth;  and 
it  is  a  shame  to  him  if  he  is  less  earnest  and 
vigorous  and  busy  in  his  province  than  the 
lawyer  with  his  cases,  the  medical  man  with 
his  patients,  the  politician  with  his  public 
affairs,  or  the  merchant  with  his  commerce. 
We  recognize  this  as  the  Scripture  standard. 
We  own  it  as  fixed  for  us.  We  reprobate  a 
timid,  or  an  indolent  ministry.  We  are 
ashamed  of  idle  or  questionable  men  in  the 
pulpit.  They  harden  their  own  hearts  ;  they 
make  bad  men  easy  in  their  consciences ; 
they  do  the  devil’s  work  in  the  camp  of  the 
Lord  ;  they  grieve  and  discourage  the  good; 
they  misrepresent  the  Christian  religion; 
they  accumulate  awful  guilt  upon  their  own 
spirits.  But  men  generally  have  a  clear 
enough  idea  that  we  should  be  busy,  though 
it  is  often  cloudy  enough  as  to  the  form  of 
activity  proper  for  us.  They  feel  we  should 
be  sowing. 

Then  what  is  the  counterpart  ?  What 
is  the  corresponding  obligation  ?  That 
we  should  “reap”  also.  So  Paul  puts 
it,  in  his  straight-forward,  manful  speech. 
“Is  it  a  great  thing  if  we  reap  your 
carnal  things  ”  ?  One  can  fancy  him 
talking  it  over  with  a  circle  of  Christians. 
“I  was  a  born  Homan  citizen.  I  was 
brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  I  had 
advantages  of  birth,  education,  and  capaci¬ 
ty,  that  in  the  natural  course  of  things  would 
have  secured  me  competence  and  comfort. 
But  I  turned  from  these,  and  gave  myself  to 
labor  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Instead  of 
seeking  to  make  place  and  money  for  my¬ 
self,  I  sowed  spiritual  things.  Why  should 
they  who  sow  scientific  or  commercial  things 
reap  enough  for  their  wants  as  a  matter  of 
justice  between  man  and  man,  and  he  who 


sows  spiritual  things  hardly  have  enough, 
and  that  which  he  has  be  given  almost 
as  a  a  matter  of  charity?  “Is  it  a  great 

thing  that  we  should  reap  your  carnal 
chine's  ”  ? 

This  is  the  primitive  apostolic  ground  on 
which  the  claim  of  the  ministry  to  a  main¬ 
tenance  rested.  And  unless  we  have  for 
years  looked  on  Church  matters  with  jaun¬ 
diced  eyes,  and  have  cherished  delusions, 
our  brethren  of  the  ministry  have  to  come 
out  and  teach  this  apostolic  truth  in  apostol¬ 
ic  fearlessness,  not  in  mere  justice  to  them¬ 
selves,  but  to  the  Church,  to  the  colleges 
and  seminariqs,  and  to  the  very  highest  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country.  We  write  this  sen¬ 
tence  with  respect  for  our  brethren  as  pro¬ 
found  as  is  onr  conviction  of  its  truth.  In 
all  the  denominations  we  need  revival  as  to 
this,  “  they  who  preach  the  Gospel  should 
live  of  the  Gospel.” 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  many  people 
do  “live,”  in  point  of  fact,  in  comfort,  upon 
less  means  than  even  those  ministers  have 
who  are  worst  provided  for.  Granted  ;  but 
are  they  obliged  to  live  as  the  ministers  are  ? 
The  present  writer  has  had  more  than  one 
pleasant  chat  with  the  city  watchmen.  They 
have  a  lonely  time  on  the  streets,  and  it 
seems  proper  to  speak  a  kindly  word  to  them. 
I  hope  there  is  no  municipal  law  against  it. 
To  the  question  what  salary  he  had,  one  of 
them  lately  told  me,  twelve  hundred  dollars 
a  year.  For  the  services  rendered,  and  the 
risk  encountered,  it  is  not  to©  much  proba¬ 
bly.  But  the  place  does  not  require  high 
scholarship,  nor  does  it  appear  to  demand 
untarnished  reputation ,  or  incorruptible  vir¬ 
tue.  Education,  character,  and  purity  eft 
life,  however,  are  demanded  by  the  common 
conscience  for  the  watchman  on  the  walls  of 
Zion.  Will  our  New  York  readers  please  in¬ 
quire  if  there  be  any  ministers  in  the  city 
with  incomes  not  higher  than  this  ?  But 
the  policeman  is  not  bound  to  live  as  the 
minister  must,  on  pain  of  losing  respect  and 
usefulness. 

And  this  suggests  another  query,  “Per¬ 
haps  the  ministry  pitch  the  standard  of 
living  too  high,  and  if  they  do,  what  right 
have  they  to  expect  men  to  meet  an  un¬ 
reasonable  requirement  ?  ”  The  query  is 
fair,  and  is  entitled  to  a  respectful  answer. 
It  can  be  given.  It  is  not  the  ministry  at  all, 
but  the  people  ;  it  is  you,  kind  readers, 
that  fix  the  standard  of  the  minister’s  living-. 
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Take  a  case.  The  city  of  Brundusium  (we 
like  a  good  classic  name,  and  this  has  not  yet 
been  appropriated,)  is  “  a  rising  place.”  The 
Methodists  have  a  “  cause  ”  ;  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  a  “  society”  ;  the  Baptists  an  “  in¬ 
terest  ”  ;  and  the  Presbyterians  an  “  organi¬ 
zation.”  They  call  the  Bev.  Mr.  Homily. 
He  is  to  represent  them  on  the  platform,  and 
in  public  life,  to  take  his  place  socially  among! 
them,  and  to  teach  them  publicly,  and  from 
house  to  house.  Now,  I  put  it  to  you,  kind 
and  gentle  reader,  as  a  matter  of  candor  and 
common  sense,  does  not  every  Presbyterian 
gentleman  in  Brundusium  know  beforehand 
about  what  kind  of  house  Mr.  Homily  must 
seek,  and  does  not  every  lady  kno  w  about 
what  kind  of  an  establishment  Mrs.  Homily 
should  have,  not  for  her  own  comfort  only, 
but,  as  she  occupies  a  public  position,  for 
*  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Brundusium  ?  And  does  not 
the  minister  know  that  as  by  an  instinct  ?■ 
Is  his  wife  ignorant  of  it  ?  O  !  those  minis¬ 
ters’  wives — blessings  on  them  ! — with  their 
wise  economies,  their  gentle  patience,  and 
their  manifold  charities,  howT  well  they  com¬ 
prehend  it  all  !  i  es,  it  is  the  people  who 
settle  the  scale  on  which  ministers  live,  and 
to  fix  this  far  above  that  of  a  tradesman  or 
mechanic,  and  to  fix  the  means  of  it  far  be¬ 
low,  and  to  require  the  minister  to  keep  to 
your  scale  on  penalty  of  losing  what  is  dear¬ 
est  to  him— the  usefulness  that  depends  on 
position,  esteem,  and  regard — is  a  cruel  in¬ 
justice. 

#  We  hope  to  return  to  this  subject  in  due 
time,  to  examine  the  services  of  the  min- 
istry  to  the  public,  and  the  causes  of  in¬ 
adequate  ministerial  support;  to  suggest 
means  of  improving  the  existing  state  of 
things,  and  to  meet  objections.  Meantime, 
with  a  strong  desire  to  be  practical,  we  have 
a  suggestion  for  the  present.  It  is  now  the 
happy  Christmas  time,  wdien,  if  ever,  men’s 
hearts  are  open  to  those  claims  that  are 
none  the  less  real  and  just  because  they  are 
not  enforced  by  law.  It  is  the  ending  of 
the  year,  when  good  men  look  upward  to 
God  with  devout  gratitude,  and  around 
among  men  with  genial  friendliness,  and  in¬ 
ward  with  the  question,  “  How  much  owest 
thou”?  The  beginning  of  another  year 
draws  on  apace  when,  old  accounts  being  set¬ 
tled,  new  plans  are  formed,  and  new  arrange¬ 
ments  made.  Let  it  be  considered  if  the 
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.  churches  afid  congregations  are  doing  what 
is  right,  not  what  is  generous,  or  charitable, 

— these  words  have  no  business  here — but 
what  is  just  to  the  ministry.  Generosity  be¬ 
gins  when  justice  is  satisfied — not  till  then. 
The  pleasant  gifts,  and  substantial  remem¬ 
brancers  that  we  know  enter  thousands  of 
ministers’  houses,  are  of  great  value,  (and 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  them 
again,)  but  we  speak  now  of  incomes;  of 
ministers  having  reliable  means,  in  view  of 
which  they  can  make  their  arrangements  as 
prudent  and  honest  men.  Let  Elders  and 
Trustees,  and  Deacons  Courts,  and  Consist¬ 
ories,  and  whatever  other  “powers  there 
be”  over  the  finances  of  congregations, 
look  into  this  subject.  If  their  duty  is  fully 
done,  and  the  minister  has  justice,  the  re¬ 
flection  will  make  their  Christmas  the  mer¬ 
rier,  and  their  New  Year  the  happier,  and  if 
not — as  the  prerogative  of  Kings  expresses 
itself  in  ordering  a  trial  for  the  injured,  fiat 
justitia;  which  being  interpreted  means,  let 
these  overseers  and  rulers  “  take  order  ”  that 

justice  be  done. 

 - -  ..  

“SIX  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  A  YEAR  !” 

By  Sev.  John  Hall,  D.D. 

The  precise  amount  of  the  professional  in¬ 
come  of  a  wortliv  man  of  blameless  cbarac- 
ter.  And  what  is  he  ?  A  porter  in  a  store  ? 
No.  His  diligence  and  fidelity  would  pro¬ 
cure  him  a  better  salary  than  that,  in  any 
good  house.  Well,  perhaps  he  is  under  the 
New  York  city  government,  and  his  income 
is  nominal,  while  he  pays  himself  ?  No. 

He  is  indeed  in  the  public  service.  He  is  a 
minister  ef  the  Gospel,  and  a  member  of 
the  Presbytery  of - . 

And  what  are  his  duties  ?  How  much  is 
he  supposed  to  do  for  six  hundred  dollars  a 
year  ?  Well,  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  his 
life,  he  is  to  preach  104  sermons,  make  fifty- 
two  week-day  addresses,  with  such  occasion¬ 
al  engagements  as  missionary  meetings  and 
funerals,  to  say  nothing  of  “  spreading  him¬ 
self  out  ”  on  an  elaborate  “  Thanksgiving  ” 
oration.  He  is  to  visit  in  sickness,  and  as  he 
has  opportunity,  pastorally,  and  to  take  over¬ 
sight  of  the  young  and  old.  Besides  these 
ordinary  and  defined  duties,  he  has  many 
undefined,  but  expected  services  to  render. 
Little  speeches  are  to  be  made  for  the  occa¬ 
sions  that  continually  arise  ;  societies  have 
to  be  helped  ;  a  gratuitous  employment-reg- 


istry  has  to  he  kept,'  for  all  in  the  parishwho 
are  without  other  influential  friends  ;  and 
the  hospitalities  of  the  minister’s  house  have 
to  be  dispensed  to  all  the  angels  of  the 
churches  or  the  societies,  who  do  not  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  prominent  or  popular,  and  for 
whom  no  one  competes  with  him. 

And  has  he  .taken  the  vows  of  celibacy 
and  poverty  ?  No.  He  is  a  Protestant  min¬ 
ister,  with  a  wife  and  children,  and  is  in  a 
position  to  be  an  example  to  the  flock  in  all 
tilings — that  do  not  require  more  than  an  in¬ 
come  of  six  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

And  what  has  he  been  ?  Did  he  fail  as  a 
lawyer,  or  break  down  in  the  dry  goods  line, 
or  has  his  ambition  tempted  him  to  give  up 
the  schoolmaster’s  better  paid  place  for  the 
sacred  desk  ?  No.  He  is  the  son  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  in  an  eastern  city,  who  gave  him  the 
best  education  he  could  have.  His  brother 
is  a  prosperous  merchant.  He  has  been  edu¬ 
cated  for  the  ministry,  and  is  greatly  valued 
in  it.  I  have  heard  him  on  a  public  occa¬ 
sion,  where  any  Christian  father  might  well 
bo  proud  to  call  him  son.  He  has  ability, 
address,  energy,  and  culture  ;  and  he  has  six 
hundred  dollars  a  year  from  an  appreciative 
Christian  community  that  enjoys  his  ser¬ 


vices. 

And  who  made 


the 


bargain  ? 


Well,  you 

know  a  minister  cannot  exactly  make  a  bar¬ 
gain;  if  he  did,  he  would  be  described  as  tne 
Highlander  described  Dr.  Chalmers,  when 
that  great  man  wras  explaining  how  the  “  phi¬ 
losophy  of  fifties  ”  could  be  utilized  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Free  Church,  ‘ e  He  is 
a  vera  cleever  man,  but  he  is  vera  warldly.  ” 
Usually  the  minister  accepts  what  is  offered 
him,  because  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case  he 
cannot  advertise  and  offer  to  competition  his 
talents  or  abilities,  whatever  they  may  be. 
He  is  in  his  earlier  years  sanguine,  zealous, 
hopeful,  ignorant  of  the  world,  with  the 
slightest  tinge  of  romance  in  his  character. 
He  never  had  much  im  &ey,  never  needed  to 
have,  and  does  not  know  nijek  about  its  buy¬ 
ing  value.  He  has  read  in  his  Bible  “  Give 
me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,”  has  heard 
many  kindly  things  said  to  him  and  of  him, 
by  the  Christian  people  who  wish  to  have 
him  labor  among  them,  and  he  concludes 
that  among  such  he  will  have  all  and  abound. 
He  does  not  really  require,  or  for  that  matter 
deserve,  much,  and  he  accepts  the  call.  Alas! 
in  a  few  years  he  is  disenchanted.  A  minis¬ 
ter’s  money  goes  no  farther  tnan  another 


man’s,  not  so  far,  indeed,  for  he  cannot  hig 
gle  and  chaffer  at  the  stores  like  other  people; 
he  begins  to  have  difficulty,  and  he  looks  out 
for  a  change.  Hence  the  comparatively  short 
S  average  length  of  pastorates  in  some  States— 
under  four  years  !  Hence  the  lamentably 
large  number  of  ministers  who  seem  to  be 
like  swallows  on  the  church  roof  in  the  Au¬ 
tumn,  stretching  their  wings,  and  waiting 
for  a  chance  to  fly  off  to  a  more  genial 
clime. 

But  as  far  as  there  is  a  contract,  the  Presby¬ 
tery  made  it.  There  came  a  written  paper  in 
which  the  congregation  over  their  names 
say  to  the  minister:  “We  promise  you  in  the 
discharge  of  your  duty  all  proper  support, 
encouragement,  and  obedience  in  the  Lord  ; 
and  that  you  may  be  free  from  worldly  cares 
and  avocation,  we  hereby  promise  and 
oblige  ourselves  to  pay  you  the  sum  of  six 
hundred  dollars  in  regular  quarterly  pay¬ 
ments.  ”  “  Free  from  worldly  cares”— this  is 

not  humor,  or  satire,  but  sober,  serious,  earn¬ 
est,  Christian  business.  The  entire  congre¬ 
gation,  to  which  he  is  to  preach  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  times,  among  whom  he  is  to 
baptize  and  bury,  and  render  all  Christian 
ministrations  for  a  year,  will  give  him  from 
their  joint  stores  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  a  quarter,  or  fifty  dollars  a  month,  or 
not  to  trouble  you,  reader,  with  fractions,  one 
dollar  and  sixty-six  cents  a  day — including 
Thanksgiving  !  And  did  the  Presbytery 
pass  that  ?  Yes  :  they  gave  the  call  without 
note  or  comment  (as  we  give  the  Bible),  to 
the  young  man  who  was  under  their  charge, 
whose  interests  they  were  surely  bound  to 
protect  as  truly  as  to  give  the  Gospel  to  that 
congregation.  Had  that  sentence  about 
“  freedom  from  worldly  cares  ”  been  reduc-  [ 

ed  to  a  formal  proposition,  it  would  run 
thus  :  “  To  keep  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
free  of  worldly  cares  in  this  congregation, 
the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollar^  in  currency, 
or  paper  money  popularly  known  as  green¬ 
backs,  is  sufficient.”  After  endorsing  that, 

I  do  not  see  how  one  can  hesitate  about  any 
one  of  the  2500  propositions — more  or  less — 
of  the  Westminster  Standards.  Had  I  been 
a  member  I  should  have  said  “  Brethren,  do 
you  really  believe  that  statement  ?  You 
have  salaries,  some  of  you  of  hundreds,  some 
of  you  of  thousands.  Do  they  keep  you  free 
of  worldly  cares  ?  You  know  they  don’t. 
And  what  are  you  for  but  to  take  oversight 


.  •  - I - 

of  the  churches,  teach  them  duty  and  see  it 
done  ?  If  this  congregation  can  only  give 
the  miuister  this  sum,  let  it  be  dealt  with  as 
a  mission  station  ;  but  if  it  can  do  right  in 
this  matter,  say  so,  and  make  timely  preven¬ 
tion  of  a  great  wrong.  One  dollar  and  sixty 

cents  a  day — a  little  less  than  Elder - ,. 

whose  name  is  to  the  call  here,  gives  his 
coachman  !  Brethren,  can  you  lo$k  this 
youn  g  minister  in  the  face  and  say — Brother, 
go  and  labor  in  the  Gospel,  and  live  as  a 
Christian  gentleman  among  this  people  ; 
magnify  your  office  ;  use  hospitality;  be 
charitable  to  the  poor,  and  set  an  example 
in  all  things,  including  Christian  liberality, 
on  six  hundred  dollars  a  year  ?  ”  And  hav¬ 
ing  given  such  incoherent  utterance  to 
healthy  indignation,  I  should  vote  that  that 
call  be  not  put  into  the  hands  of  Brother 
- or  any  one  else. 


But  has  the  Presbytery  the  power  to  do 
this  ?  Is  it  any  more  than  an  Ecclesiastical 
Express  for  1‘orwarding  such  documents,  a 
clerical  circumlocution  office  ?  Certainly,  it 
has  the  power.  Look  at  the  Assembly’s  Di¬ 
gest  p.  89,  “  When  a  congregation  and  min¬ 
ister  agree  on  the  amount  of  salary  to  be 
paid  and  received,  and  both  parties  being  ful¬ 
ly  satisfied,  request  that  the  pastoral  relation 
be  constituted,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  ;  has  the  Presbytery 
the  right  to  refuse  to  install,  because,  in 
their  judgment,  the  salary  is  insufficient  ? 
The  Committee  recommend  that  this  over- 
i  ture  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  (adopt¬ 
ed.”)  Yes,  “  adopted.”  What  else  bould 
the  Assembly  do?  Would  that  Presbyte¬ 
ries  would  adopt  the  principle,  and  act  on  it, 
and  we  should  gradually  get  rid  of  this  en¬ 
forced  “  freedom  from  worldly  cares  ”  on  six 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  Then  more  re¬ 
spectable  men  would  educate  their  sons  for 
the  ministry  at  tneir  own  expense,  and  we 
should  not  so  much  need  our  Education 
Fund  ,  tnen  Seminaries  would  be  more  ^ 
nearly  self-supporting  ;  then  the  social  posi-  ! 
tion  of  the  ministry  would  be  raised,  and 
the  goon  effect  would  be  felt  in  the  commu- 
niiy  ,  and  then  we  should  get  rid  of  some  of 
those  small  eleemosynary  ‘  efforts  ’  of  which 
Christian  men  speak  with  bated  breath  ;  and 
the  community  could  say  to  ministers  as  a  I 
class— “  Now,  gentlemen,  you  have  adequate 
living  incomes,  like  other  men,  use  that  dis¬ 
cretion  with  which  your  Bibles  say  good 
men  guide  their  affairs,  and  provide  for  you  r 
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households  as  others  do.” 


Of  course  it  may  be  said,  “men  can  be  got 
to  preach  for  six  hundred  dollars  a  year.” 

I  know  it.  There  are  merchants  and  bank¬ 
ers  paying  their  clerks  thousands.  I  could 
find  them  men  to  undertake  the  work  for 
seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars.  But  they 
would  say,  “  Yes,  but  they  are  eight-hun- 
dred-dollar-men  ;  we  require  high  class  men, 
and  we  know  they  have  to  be  paid,  and  it  is 
our  interest  to  have  them  and  to  pay  them.”  1 
In  fact  you  cannot  reduce  any  salaries  so  low 
but  that  there  will  be  some  in  the  community  to 
whom  they  will  be  an  object.  What  we  want  is 
to  have  high  class  men  in  the  ministry,  and 
to  create  such  a  public  sentiment  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  such  sense  of  duty  in  the  Pres¬ 
byteries,  that  such  high  class  men  shall  not 
be  the  victims — wounded  in  feeling,  injured 
in  health  and  usefulness,  wronged  in  their 
families,— of  a  vicious  and  mischievous  sys¬ 
tem,  a  system  sometimes  retained  from  sheer 
want  of  thought,  sometimes  from  criminal 
selfishness,  that  would  be  mean  in  a  railroad 
company,  that  is  base  beyond  expression  in 
a  Church  of  Christ. 

As  I  write  it  is  Christmas  morning.  The 
song  of  “Peace  on  earth,  and  good  will 
among  men,”  is  borne  on  waves  of  gladness 
into  countless  homes,  though  matiy  of  them 
hardly  know  the  sources  of  the  music,  of 
which,  unconscious,  they  catch  the  inspira- 
:  tion.  Looking  into  these  homes,  one  sees 
profusion  of  costly  trifles,  gilded  baubles, 
useful  or  profitable  to  no  human  being  but 
the  sellers,  and  saved  from  contempt  only  by 
their  being  the  temporary  symbols  of  a  kind¬ 
ly  sentiment  of  the  season.  How  many  sums 
of  six  hundred  dollars  have  gone  for  these  ? 
Is  there  no  voice  in  the  air,  “To  what  pur^ 
pose  is  this  waste  ?  ”  One’s  fancy  enters  a 
minister’s  dwelling  in  a  country  town.  Close 
economy  striving  to  be  decent  is  written  all 
over  it.  His  children,  simple  and  unreflect¬ 
ing,  are  making  merry  over  Christmas  gifts, 
for  they  have  not  been  forgotten,  and  even 
the  pastor  has  had  kindly  remembrancers, 
more  or  less  useful  to  him,  from  grateful  and 
appreciative  persons.  He  looks  at  them  with 
a  pensive  smile,  perhaps  a  gush  of  tender¬ 
ness  for  some  considerate  friend  ;  and  then  a 
shadow  falls  ujmn  his  face,  and  he  is  silent ; 
but  there  is  One  who  sees  in  his  deepest 
heart  a  sorrowful  thought  like  this:  “  Yes,  it 
is  kind  no  doubt  of  them  ;  but  O,  if  my  peo- 
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pie  would  only  consider,  mid  be  just  to  me, 


that  I  might  in  turn  be  just  to  all  around  | 
me,  just  to  my  wife,  just  to  these  children.  | 
I  give  my  whole  life  to  my  people,  and  they 
could  easily  enough  keep  me  free  of  this 
weary  burden  of  depressing  care,  if  they 
were  butiust  io  me.” _  j 

Josh  Billings  on  “  Living  on  Hope.” 

Messrs.  Editors  I  am  one  of  the  many  pastors  who 
are  living  on  short  rations.  I  have  been  long  hoping 
that  there  was  a  good  time  coming  when  my  people 
would  feel  themselves  morally  bound  to  pay  me  at 
least  cne-balf  of  what  it  tab  es  to  support  my  family. 

I  am  therefore  prepared,  by  my  own  experience,  to 
confirm  fully  the  truth  of  the  following  sublime  say¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Joshua  Billings— a  paying  which  I  com¬ 
mend  to  the  careful  and  earnest  consideration  oi 
those  who  hold  the  purse-strings  in  my  church:  “Liv¬ 
ing  on  hope  is  like  livitg  on  wind— a  good  way  to  git 
phull,  but  a  poor  w^y  to  git  phatt.” 

Youj-s  truly,  J.  B.  Leanfellow. 

[The  above  complaint  is,  we  grieve  to  say,  too  well 
founded.  The  incompetent  salaries  given  to  many 
able  and  faithful  pastors,  is  a  just  cause  of  reproach 
against  the  churches.— Eds.  Banner.], 


HOW  DO  YOU  ACCOUNT  FOR  IT  ? 

By  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D. 

“  I  have  been  reading  your  4  Six  Hun¬ 
dred  dollars  a  year.  ’  It’s  frightful!  How 
do  you  account  for  it  ?  ”  So  said  a  gentle- 
1  man  to  me  the  other  day  ;  and  presuming 
that  it  was  the  fact,  and  not  my  account  of 
it,  that  lie  thought £  frightful,  ’  I  answer¬ 
ed  the  question  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
The  same  query  has  likely  been  put  by 
others,  and  I  ask  permission  to  answer  it 
conversation-wise. 

The  question  then  is,  Why  are  the 
incomes  of  ministers  generally  so  entire- 1 
ly  inadequate  ?  In  the  first  place,  the 
number  of  people  who  go  about  in¬ 
quiring  where  they  ought  to  give  mo¬ 
ney  is  comparatively  small.  As  our  hu¬ 
man  nature  is  constituted  we  need  to  j 
be  approached,  instructed,  even  solicited*  j 
It  is  true  one  does  now  and  then  find 
money,  going  a  begging  for  employment 
of  a  benevolent  kind  ;  but  it  is  generally 
that  of  aged  people  who  have  kept  aloof 
from  such  matters  through  life,  and  who 
as  their  end  approaches  feel  the  need  of 
information  as  to  how  they  should  make 
their  will.  Their  example  is  not  a  good 
one,  and  the  case  is  exceptional.  It  is 
•  true  one  does  see  money  paid  into  public 
hands  where  it  was  not  solicited,  as  in  the 
case  of  uncollectedlin^msTa^^l^^ 


then  the  debt  is  fairly  due  and  owned 
by  all  honest  men,  and  conscience  only 
needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  thing,  and 
the  duty  is  done.  And  even  this  is  ex¬ 
ceptional,  and  does  not  touch  the  gener¬ 
al  principle  that  people  do  not  seek  for 
ways  of  giving  money, until  the  indolence, 
selfishness,  and  love  of  possessing  natural 
to  us  all,  have  been  overcome  by  instruc¬ 
tion,  conviction,  and  persuasion. 

But  in  the  second  place,  on  this  subject 
little  or  no  instruction  is  given.  Now  and 
then  a  secular  newspaper  lays  a  patroniz¬ 
ing  hand  on  the  shoulders  of  the  clergy, 
and  says,  “  Excellent  men — far  too  little 
appreciated”;  and  there  is  an  end  of  it. 
Now  and  then  a  groan  is  uttered  by  the 
religious  press  ;  but  a  groan  is  the  invol¬ 
untary  expression  in  which  the  suffering  1 
that  has  no  hope  of  remedy,  finds  relief. 
What  is  wanted  is  distinct,  emphatic, 
pointed  instruction  on  this  subject;  such 
as  the  pulpit  gives  on  other  portions  of 
Christian  privilege  and  duty.  Timidity,  j 
and  especially  delicacy  of  feeling  preclude  > 
it.  A  minister  says  :  ££I  do  not  wish  to 
seem  to  make  my  Bible  speak  for  me,  to 
interpret  it  in  the  direction  of  my  private 
and  personal  benefit  ;  to  use  it  for  the 
assertion  of  my  rights,”  and  so  he  passes 
over  that  which  he  knows  very  well  to  be 
a  part  of  the  Holy  Oracles.  And  this 
reticence  in  the  nature  of  things  is  most 
maintained  where  the  sin  is  most  glaring  > 
and  on  the  duty  of  supporting  the  minis¬ 
try,  the  minister  who  is  all  but  starving, 
is  as  silent  as  a  heathen  god. 

I  do  not  defend  the  ministers  in  this  line 
of  procedure.  I  think  they  are  wrong ;  but 
it  is  an  error  that  may  be  understood,  and 
extenuated  ;  the  more  particularly  as  they 
have  been  sorely  punished  “  in  the  way  of 
their  sin.  ” 

The  consequence  of  this  mistaken 
course  is,  thirdly,  that  many  excellent 
people  know  little  or  nothing  about 
j  the  means  of  their  minister.  Ask  Mr. 
Smith  how  much  is  his  minister’s  income,  ! 
and  likely  enough  he  will  reply  jauntily, 
“Upon  my  word,  I  don’t  know,  but  I 
guess  he  makes  a  good  thing  of  it  :  he  is 
,  a  very  able  man.  I  pay  twenty-five  dol- ! 
lars  myself,  and  there’s  a  good  strong 
congregation  and  that  is  all  he  knows, 
or  is  likely  to  know,  until  his  pastor  is 
j  called  somewhere  else,  and  a  successor 
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lias  to  be  found,  and  then  probably  it 
will  appeal'  that  they  must  add  one-third 
or  one-half  to  get  a  suitable  successor. 
That  one-half  or  one-third,  paid  where  it 
was  justly  due,  might  have  saved  the  need 
of  finding  a  successor.  But  they  had  not 
looked  at  it  before. 

“  It  never  was  in  their  minds 
To  act  so  ill  a  part, 

But  evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought 
As  well  as  want  of  heart.” 

And,  fourthly,  if  any  thought  is  raised 
on  the  subject,  it  is  absorbed  in  the  cor¬ 
poration-feeling.  Mr.  A.  thinks  “  too  lit¬ 
tle  is  done  and  the  congregation  ought  to 
move  in  the  matter.”  Mr.  B.  considers 
“  it  is  a  shame,  and  the  Trustees  ought  to 
be  spoken  to  about  it.”  Mr.  C.  “  regrets 
it  very  much,  and  wishes  the  Elders  would 
take  it  up.”  Mr.  D.  is  indignant  that  no 
step  is  taken  in  the  matter,  and  deplores 
“  the  inactivity  of  the  deacons  ’’—which 
has  some  show  of  fitness,  as  their  function 
is  to  take  care  of  the  poor.  And  Mr.  E. 
regards  it  as  “monstrous  that  things 
should  go  on  as  they  do  ;  somebody  ought 
to  stir  about  it ;  for  his  part,”  etc.,  etc. 
My  dear  brethren,  this  is  all  romance. 
When  a  wrong  was  being  done  by  one 

member  in  a  certain  apostolic  church  of 
which  you  may  find  an  account  m  the 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Apos¬ 
tle  Paul  told  the  members  that  they  were 
all  involved,  should  all  mourn,  and  should 
all  proceed  at  once  to  do  their  duty  in  the 
premises.  Much  more  is  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  common  to  all  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 
No  individual  can  justly  shift  his  obliga¬ 
tion  upon  the  community  of  which  he  is 

apart.  ,  ., 

In  the  fifth  place  an  exaggerated  idea 

prevails  as  to  the  pecuniary  advantages  of 
ministers  over  and  above  their  incomes, 
as  from  marriage  fees,  &c.  Some  minis¬ 
ters  do  not  encourage  this  form  of  giving, 
believing  it  to  be  vicious  in  principle. 
But  whatever  may  be  alleged  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject  of  “  perquisites,”  it  is  unde¬ 
niable  that  the  amount  to  most  ministers 
is  far  below  the  popular  estimate.  Let 


Ahcfil  kouh 


to  paying  his  income  tax. 
wealthy  city  congregations,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  it  must  be  in  rural  districts.  Be¬ 
sides,  we  suspect  the  movement  in  this 
matter  is  down wards.  Pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance  accumulate  about  our  weddings, 
and  have  to  be  paid  for.  The  florist, 
decorator,  confectioner,  and  organist,  all 
make  their  bargain  and  assert  their  rights; 
but  the  clergyman  does  not,  and  no  man 
who  respects  himself  will  proclaim  the 
amount  of  his  honorarium ;  and  so  re¬ 
trenchment,  like  the  judgments  of  the 
Old  Testament,  begins  at  the  sanctua¬ 
ry. 

As  for  the  micellaneous  gifts  that  find 
their  way  to  ministers,  they  are  all  well  as 
representing  kindly  feeling,  as  additions 
to  his  income,  but  as  a  substitute  for  it. 
they  are  a  mockery.  Some  are  useless. 
Some  are  a  positive  nuisance.  Some  are 
simply  laughable.  “Dear  me,”  said  a 
minister,  as  he  unrolled  a  gorgeous  pair 
of  slippers,  suggestive  of  Joseph’s  coat, 
and  the  fifth  pair  he  owned,  “  Dear*  me,  I 
wish  I  had  a  new  pair  of  boots  !  ”  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  dear  Miss - ,  no  man’s  family 

can  subsist  upon  elaborate  pen-wipers, 


even  in  Pennsylvania. 

But  not  to  exhaust  the  patience  of  the 
reader, — for  the  subject  is  by  no  means 
exhausted,— an  exaggerated  idea  is  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  buying  value  of  minister’s 
incomes. 

Mr.  Brown  lives  in  his  own  house  and 
carries  on  business,  which  supports  his 
family  and  gradually  increases.  He  with¬ 
draws  from  time  to  time  the  sums  needed 
and  does  not  often  dwell  upon  the  aggre¬ 
gate  amount.  He  hears  of  a  minister 
having  one,  two,  or  three  thousand  a 
year,  and  as  he  does  not  usually  handle 
such  a  sum  as  that  at  once  for  his  domes¬ 
tic  purposes,  he  easily  enough  over-esti¬ 
mates  its  purchasing  power.  He  would 
get  at  a  juster  comparison,  if  he  added 
together  his  entire  outlay  for  everything 
for  the  year,  including  the  value  of  his 
house,  for  in  too  many  cases  the  minister 
has  a  heavy  rent  to  pay.  But  the  delu- 


any  city  minister,  supposed  to  be  fabu  g;jon  £s  more  mischievous  and  preva- 

•  i  _ : _ tviornan-P  nnnlrs.  #  _ 

lent  among  an  agricultural  population. 


lously  rich,  revise  his  marriage  books 
and  one  year  with  another  he  will  !md 
that  the  entries  of  several  months  do  not 


“A  thousand  a  year  ”  seems  inexhaustible 
to  men  who  receive  money  in  small  sums 
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represent  a  hun  re  to  ais  i  comparatively,  for  their  produce,  and  pay 

wlioie  yeai  s  am  ...  -  them  out  again,  as  occasion  arises,  and 
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who  have,  to  use  a  common  and  expres 
me  phrase,  much  of  what  their  liouse- 
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holds  require  u  within  themselves.”  They 
easily  forget  the  difference  between  them 
and  the  minister,  who  has  to  pay  for  what 
they  produce,  and  hardly  ever  count  as  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  their  living. 

It  is  thus  I  account  for  defective  views, 
and  corresponding  practice  on  this  point 
in  the  churches.  It  will  be  proper  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  question  and  consider  what  is 
to  be  done,  and  whaf  is  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side.  For  I  am  well  aware  that 
certain  pleas  in  abatement  might  be  set 
up,  but  I  have  been  unwilling  to  distract 
attention  from  the  main  theme  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  them.  To  one  only  will  I  allude  : 
the  comparison  between  ministers’  in¬ 
comes  and  those  of  certain  other  public 
officials,  and  in  reference  to  which  I  as¬ 
sume  the  ground  without  hesitation,  that 
the  salaries  paid  to  many  of  our  public 
officials  are  entirely  inadequate,  and  the 
public,  as  will  always  happen  in  the  end, 
pays  the  penalty.  Any  man  inclined  to 
grumble  and  pick  holes  in  our  public  ad¬ 
ministration,  standing  by  our  hustings, 
and  polling-booths,  and  scanning  the 
©lass  who  manage  matters  there,  might 
well  enough  say,  “  Look  here  ;  how  can 
upright,  public-spirited  men  be  expected 
to  arise  out  of  this  ?  ”  Public  affairs  are 
put  below  the  just  ambition  of  able  and 
pure  men,  and  so  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  cunning  and  unscrupulous,  who  find 
means  to  compensate  themselves,  and  i 
who  bring  disrepute  on  the  great  mass  of 
public  officers,  whom  we  believe  to  be 
honest  and  high-minded,  and  whom  we 
believe  quite  underpaid.  But  they  can 
assert  their  rights  (and  they  ought,)  in 
ways  in  which  ministers  cannot. 

SIX  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  A  YEAR  ! 


light,  but  there  are  facts  which  can  be 
known  only  by  personal  acquaintance, 
such  as  a  minister  with  a  strong  church, 
and  a  generous  salary,  cannot  be  presumed 
to  know.  Take  a  church  of  fifty  members, 
whose  whole  property  is  less  than  forty 
thousand  dollars,  and  nearly’all  of  this  in 
the  possession  of  three  men,  who  are  farm¬ 
ers.  The  church  of  fifty  members  is  not 
a  new  enterprise,  but  it  is  an  old  church, 
which  was  once  prosperous,  but  is  now 
weak  and  dying.  Removals  have  taken 
away  nearly  all  of  the  young  men  to  the 
new  fields  of  Western  enterprise.  The 
church  is  without  a  parsonage,  and  has  an 
old-fashioned  house  of  worship.  It  will 
be  a  long  straggle  at  the  best,  for  the 
church  to  reach  a  living  condition.  No 
call  ever  reaches  Presbytery  from  this 
church  for  a  pastor.  It  cannot  call  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  a  “  first-class  min¬ 
ister,”  whose  ears  are  greeted  with  many 
louder  calls — some  third  rate  minister 
may  hear  the  petition  for  help.  For  a  lim¬ 
ited  period  of  one  or  tw©  years,  the  ex¬ 
periment  with  a  new  minister  is  to  be 
made,  whether  the  little  church  shall  die, 
and  be  buried  by  the  minister,  who  per¬ 
forms  the  double  office  of  chaplain  and 
sexton,  or  whether  the  church  has  vitali¬ 
ty  enough  to  linger  on  for  future  like 
experiments.  The  minister  feels  that  his 
stay  must  be  short,  and  hence  makes  the 
church  a  way  station  to  some  other  like 
field.  The  changes  are  so  oft  repeated 
that  Presbytery  don’t  keep  pace  with 
them,  or  it  is  too  weak  to  extend  a  help¬ 
ing  hand.  Five  hundred  dollars  is  a  large 
sum  to  raise  for  the  annual  salary.  If 
the  forty  thousand  dollars  which  the  en¬ 
tire  church  membership  possesses,  were 
differently  distributed,  it  would  be  easier 
to  raise  the  salary.  The  Assembly’s  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Home  Missions  is  asked  for  two 


Will  Brother  Hall  permit  me  to  add  an 
appendix  to  his  recent  article  upon  “  Six 
hundred  dollars  a  year  ”?  There  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  difference  between  knowing  a  thing 


by  observation  or  conjecture,  and  experi¬ 
ence.  It  is  one  thing  to  imagine  what 

may  be  involved  in  a  six  hundred  salary ; 
but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  feel  the 
reality.  The  theory  and  some  of  the 


hundred  dollars,  but  the  prayer  is  an¬ 
swered  by  the  donation  of  one  hundred. 

‘  *  The  field  is  not  hopeful  for  immediate 
self  support.”  It  is  not  located  “in  the 
West,"  and  more  “promising  fields” 
must  have  the  precedence  in  missionary- 
aid. 

But  how  does  the  minister  live  on  the 
six  hundred  dollars  a  year  ?  I  answer,  as 
contentedly  as  most  do  with  their  thou¬ 
sands.  He  knows  that  his  church  is  pay- 


ing  all  that  it  can  pay  ;  and  meets  self- 
denial  with  him.  None  of  his  “  elders” 
or  members  ride  in  expensive  carriages. 
“Vanity  fair”  has  added  very  little  to 
household  variety.  The  minister  suffers 
self  denial  with  his  flock  as  an  example. 
“  Freedom  from  worldly  care  ”  is  “  a  glit¬ 
tering  generality,”  which  was  not  in  the 
petition  of  his  church  for  help.  Worldly 
care  is  a  part  of  his  mission.  His  children 
are  taken  from  school  and  set  to  work  to 
make  up  the  lack  of  missionary  aid.  All 
secular  papers,  except  such  as  come  for 
pen  service,  all  reviews  and  quarterlies 
and  new  books  are  tabooed,  and  the  dear 
old  Evangelist  alone  remains,  and  is  his 
substitute  for  library,  and  literature,  and 
has  been  “  the  household  god  ”  for  near¬ 
ly  forty  years.  He  saves  the  expense  of 
horse-keeping  and  horse  hire,  and  walks 
in  performing  his  pastoral  duties,  and  bal¬ 
ances  his  accounts  by  the  labor  of  his 
hands,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  out 
of  debt,  with  a  light  heart,  and  a  lighter 
pocket. 

That  the  minister  of  this  little  feeble 
1  parish  could  be  much  more  useful  if  bet¬ 
ter  sustained,  none  will  question.  But 
where  is  the  better  sustenance  to  come 
from  ?  By  present  arrangements  it  is 
“six  hundred  dollars” — or  death  !  The 
Presbytery  is  made  up  of  feeble  churches, 
and  few  in  number,  and  it  can  do  noth¬ 
ing  but  advise ,  and  upon  advice  these 
struggling  churches  have  been  served  too 
long.  One  last  hope  still  lingers :  and 
that  is,  that  the  proposed  “Memorial 
Fund  ”  will  be  so  large,  and  so  appropri- 
|  ated  as  to  be  a  Sustentation  Fund  in  behalf 
!  of  the  Home  Mission  churches.  A  just 
!  compensation  to  the  self-denying  laborer 
!  is  impossible  under  present  arrangements. 
The  strong  churches  feel  but  little  respon¬ 
sibility  in  behalf  of  the  weaker  churches. 
There  is  no  responsible  bond  of  union  be¬ 
tween  them.  Our  present  system  of  ad¬ 
ministration  allows  about  the  proportion 
of  two  churches  to  die  where  three  are 
organized.  Wo  are  changing  possessions 
rather  than  making  progress  ;  giviug  up 
one  locality  to  occupy  another. 

There  are  many  “  six  hundred  dollar 
men  ”  who  will  thank  Brother  Hall  for 
1  calling  attention  to  their  self-denials,  and 
their  gratitude  awaits  the  relief  which 


our  ciFy  pastors  may  bring  about,  by  mak¬ 
ing  our  whole  Church  a  Home  Missionary 
lurch,  so  consolidated  and  united  that 

the  decayin9  members  shall  feel  the  life  pul¬ 
sations  of  the  one  great  heart. 

»  ‘ £  Six  Hundred  a  Year.  ’  ’ 


PASTORS’  SALARIES. 


BY  A  LAYMAN. 


Being  aware  from,  my  own  personal 
knowledge,  that  many  ministers  who 
labor  for  congregations  well  able  to 
give  them*  a  comfortable  support,  are 
compelled  to  live  on  salaries  far  inade¬ 
quate  to  their  daily  wants,  I  propose 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  never 
have  counted  the  cost  of  living,  and 
with  the  hope  of  at  least  awakening 
some  inquiry  on  the  subject,  and  if 
possible  to  stimulate  to  a  better  per¬ 
formance  of  duty,  to  make  a  few  plain 
statements.  That  vre  may  have  some 
idea  of  what  it  costs  ministers  to  live, 
and  judge  thereby  whether  we  are 
performing  our  duty  to  them,  let  us 
examine  the  subject  a  little. 

We  will  take  for  illustration  a  min¬ 
ister  who  lives  in  town,  and  derives 
no  revenue  from  the  cultivation  of  a 
little  farm,  or  from  any  source,  other 
than  the  support  he  receives  from  his 
congregation.  So  you  see,  he  has  to 
purchase  his  entire  living.  We  will 
suppose  his  family  to  be  composed  of 
seven  members.  As  we  wish  to  count 
every  thing  low  enough — without 
counting  the  cost  of  his  flour,  beef, 
potatoes,  &c.,  &e., — we  will  be  safe  in 
saying  it  costs  them  $2.50  each  per 
week  for  boarding — which  is  but  half 
the  usual  rate — making  $910.00.  Then 
as  our  minister  labors  for  a  wealthy 
and  fashionable  congregation,  they  ex¬ 
pect  him,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his 
family,  to  make  at  least  a  genteel  ap¬ 
pearance  in  pulpit  and  pew,  and  upon 
ail  occasions.  So  we  must  allow  them 
a  little  for  their  wardrobe.  We  will 
say  $50  for  each,  making  $350,  and 
this  must  cover  the  cost  cf  the  par- 


son’s  new  coat,  and  his  wife’s  new 
silk,  (provided  she  gets  one,)  as  well 
as  all  the  bonnets,  shoes,  &e.,  &e.,  for 
the  rest  of  ths  family.  For  fuel  we 
will  allow  them  at  least  $50.  As  he 
is  a  great  man  to  study,  he  must  have 
books,  stationery,  &3,  so  we  must  al¬ 
low  him  $50  for  that.  He  preaches 
benevolence,  and  wishes  to  set  a  good 
example;  but  we  cannot  afford  to  let 
him  give  as  his  warm  heart  dictates, 
and  can  only  give  him  $50  for  that 
purpose.  Then  the  meetings  of  Synod, 
Presbytery,  &o.,  are  to  be  attended; 
that  portion  of  the  congregation  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  country,  and  all  sick,  to  be  : 
visited  ;  so  we  must  give  him  $50  for 
traveling  expenses,  horse  hire,  &c. 
We  will  now  allow  him  $150  for  a 
house  and  all  household  affairs,  and 
stop  without  having  said  any  thing 
about  the  education  of  his  family  and 
many  other  items  of  expense  too  nu 
merous  to  mention,  and  we  now  have 
$1610.  If  there  are  any  who  think  I 
have  been  too  liberal  in  my  estimates, 
I  would  suggesi  that  they  keep  a 
strict  account  of  every  item  of  ex¬ 
pense  in  their  own  families  for  one 
year,  and  then  make  their  report. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident 
that  a  minister  who  is  compelled  to 
live  on  a  salary  of  $1000  or  even  $1200 
per  year,  is  either  running  in  debt,  or 
must  be  deprived  of  many  of  the  com¬ 
forts  and  necessaries  of  life,  to  which 
he  is  justly  entitled  ;  and  in  order  to 
make  ends  meet,  his  mind  must  be 
constantly  annoyed  and  harassed,  and 
thus  for  much  of  the  time,  wholly  un¬ 
fitted  for  hi3  studies.  Is  a  congrega¬ 
tion  fulfilling  all  their  obligations  to  a 
faithful  minister,  when  they  allow  him 
to  labor  for  them  a  score  of  years, 
giving  them  the  prime  of  his  life,  de¬ 
voting  his  every  energy  to  advance 
fcheir  spiritual  welfare,  and  in  return 
nly  give  him  barely  enough  to  meet 
is  daily  wants,  without  laying  by 


ny thing  fordid  age,  or  the  time  when 
hey  may  think  “a  younger  man 
might  suit  them  better  ?”  or  even  to 
support  those  dependent  upon  him 
were  his  hands  novo  to  drop  ? 

Let  us  now  look  back  these  many 
years,  and  see  how  the  Lord  hath  fed 
us  by  the  hand  of  a  faithful  shepherd  , 
how  wo  have  been  led  in  the  green 
pastures;  how  year  by  year  there 
have  been  not  a  few  gathered  into  the 
fold  ;  ho  w  we  have  been  blessed  in  our 
basket  and  in  our  store;  and  yet  we 
can  see  our  minister  struggle  along 
with  barely  a  subsistence. 

The  question  no  w  arises  (and  it  is 
one  of  no  little  moment  to  us  all,) 
Will  God  continue  to  bless  the  labors 
of  a  faithful  minister,  to  a  people  who 
withhold  from  him  his  due  support 
which  they  are  well  able  to  give? 
To  weak  and  feeble  congregations, 
that  are  struggling  along  and  doing 
all  they  can,  I  have  not  a  word  to  say. 
But  in  the  case  of  large  and  wealthy 
congregations,  amply  able  to  pay  fifty 
or  one  hundred  per  cent,  more  than 
they  are  paying,  who  keep  their  min¬ 
ister  along  from  year  to  year  on  a 
poor,  starving  salary — ought  they  not , 
to  awake  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  to 
their  minister,  that  they  may  save 
their  own  souls  from  spiritual  leanness 
and  dearth,  and  secure  the  blessing  of 
God  in  the  conversion  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  ?  Is  not  the  laborer  worthy  of 
his  hire?  Will  not  God  hold  a  con¬ 
troversy  with  them  that  oppress  the 
hireling  in  his  wages?  Are  wo  now  in 
danger?  Will  not  a  righteous  God 
avenge?  Have  not  the  cries  of  our 
\ pastor  entered  into  the  ears  of  the 
I  Lord  of  Sabaoth? 


Your  Honest  Hire. 

More  than  ever  in  the  Church’s  history  is 
our  Lord’s  declaration  realized,  “the  laborer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire.”  There  are  on  the 
part  of  Christian  churches,  all  over  our  land, 
large-hearted  provisions  of  worldly  compe* 


tence  for  ministers,  which  tell  of  a  wealth  of 
Christianity  in  the  heart.  There  are  etrug- ! 
gles  made  by  poor  churches  to  maintain  their 
pastors  and  give  them  light  hearts  for  the 
Master’s  toil,  of  which  the  world  at  large 
knows  little.  A  conquering  army  is  a  sub¬ 
lime  spectacle,  and  the  world  looks  upon  it 
thrilled  and  elated.  A  noble  sight  is  that 
little  fio.ck  of  God’s  people,  who  with  earnest 
effort  are  maintaining  Divine  worship  Sab¬ 
bath  by  Sabbath  and  battling  with  a  sinful 
community,  for  the  supremacy  of  religious 
truth  and  life,  and  always  giving  their  pastor 
a  heart  of  cheer,  by  convincing  him  that  he 
is  and  shall  be  free  from  pecuniary  embar¬ 
rassment. 

But  there  are  congregations  not  a  few  in 
number,  whose  pastors  are  either  chafed  by 
actual  want,  or  harassed  by  anxious  thought 
as  to  how  they  are  to  make  the  ends  meet. 
This  is  not  confined  to  churches  of  feeble 
membership  and  means,  it  is  true  of  congre¬ 
gations  which  have  often  great  abundance. 
Their  ministers  struggle  to  be  patient,  and 
often  are  for  years  and  years  ;  yet  there  are 
some  pastors  whose  hearts  are  silent  com¬ 
plainants  against  congregations  which  are 
luxuriating  in  abundance,  while  their  minis- 
ters  are  either  uncomfortable  or  driven  close- 
|  to  the  borders  of  starvation.  What  a« 

adverse  force  is  this  against  the  pastor^  spirit 
to  think,  write,  pray  and  toil.  The  sick  of 
hi3  flock  are  to  be  visited  a  few  miles  distant, 
and  the  pastor  is  already  in  debt  for  the 
horse  hire  ef  previous  occasions.  In  what 
condition  of  heart  is  that  pastor  to  adminis¬ 
ter  comfort,  when  his  own  heart  is  sick  at  his 
j  people’s  ingratitude. 

“  The  Lord  hath  ordained,”  saj3  Paul, 

“  that  they  which  preach  the  Gospel  should 
live  of  the  Gospel.”  That  profession,  with¬ 
out  secular  means,  should  b8  their  worldly 
support.  Now,  to  “live,”  does  not  mean 
that  the  minister  is  to  grow  rich  ;  nor  does  it 
moan  that  he  is  so  nearly  to  starve,  as  just  to 
be  permitted  to  exist,  but  to  live— live  com¬ 
fortably  and  respectably,  so  that  be  can  en¬ 
tertain  the  poor  at  times,  and  that  the  rich 
may  not  despise  the  minister’s  poverty,  and 
thus  turn  away  from  him. .  The  minister 
should  be  able  to  live  as  do  the  mass  of  the 
people  among  whom  ho  resides  and  labors. 
“Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.”  Still 
the  word  “alone”  means  that  there  is  bread 
in  the  case.  Preachers  are  not  angels.  They 
are  very  human.  They  eat  bread.  They 
have  a  manhood,  too;  and  many  of  them 


have  generous  aspirations.  There  is'  much 
:  good-hearted  courtesy  in  pecuniary  deduct 
tions,  allowed  the  clergy.  It  is  beautiful. 
It  is  often  dong  in  honor  of  the  great  Master 

whom  ministers  serve;  still,  after  .  all,  there  J 
is  in  it  a  fueasure  of  depreciation  of  the  min-  j 
isterial  o^ice,  indeed  a  certain  degradation,  j 
Why  should  the  preacher  bo  constantly  re¬ 
minded  of  his  poverty  by  thoie  with  whom 
he  transacts  business,  “  This  article  is  so  much, 
but  to  you,  it  is  so  much  less.”  Why  is  this  ? 
Because  he  is  a  minister.  And  why  is  this  ? 
Because  ministers  are  poor.  And  why  poor  ? 
Because  their  people  do  hot  in  many  cases 
pay  them,  as  they  pay  their  lawyer  or  pbys:- 
cian,  enough  and  promptly.  Granting  all 
the  respect  that  is  honestly  shown  to  the  office 
by  good  men,  is  there  not  vastly  too  much 
truth  in  the  above  declarations  ? 

Why  do  not  congregations  bestir  them¬ 
selves  and  open  their  hearts  and  allow  their 
pastors  to  lift  up  their  heads  to  the  stars,  and 
walk  through  society  like  men,  not  blushing 
with  shame  when  they  draw  a  sermon  from 
onejpocket,  to  real’za  that  a  creditor’s  bill  is 
in  the  other  ?  Surely  the  very  dignity  of  the 
ministerial  office  ought  not  to  render  its  work 
less  deserving  of  sustenance.  And  then  the 
influence  and  efficiency  of  the  ministry  upon 
civil  society,  as  wall  as  upon  immortal  souls, 
eternity  alone  can  measure.  The  Gospel  is 
not  less  a  free  Gospel  because  its  heralds  ob¬ 
tain  subsistence  by  its  proclamation.  The 
Son  of  God,  whose  Gospel  is  preached,  is  still 
the  “  unspeakable  gift  ”  to  the  poverty-strick¬ 
en  soul,  which  the  wealth  and  splendor  of  ten 
thousand, worlds  could  not  clothe  with  a  jus¬ 
tifying  robe. 

Ministers  often  lack  a  competence  through 
mere  thoughtlessness  of  their  people.  Peo¬ 
ple,  many  of  them,  do  not  consider  the 
amount  actually  necessary  to  keep  a  family. 
Then  the  Trustees  do  not  ask  th9  minister  if 
he  is  in  need,  or  else,  perhaps,  they  make  a 
dull  and  ineffectual  effort  to  collect  a  salary 
which  is  already  too  small.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  pastor’s  heart  faints  and  that  his  af 
fections  lose  their  warmth  for  a  people  who 
will  not  think  about  their  pastor’s  wants, 
whose  life  bo  is  devoting  to  them  ?  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  that  sanctity  in  the 
pastoral  relation  that  characterized  for¬ 
mer  years.  Y/ffio  can  tell  how  much  the 
sheer  thoughtlessness  of  people  in  not  pro* 
viding  for  their  ministers,  hrs  to  do  with 
rapid  changes  ?  Do  with  your  pastor  as  you 
ought,  and  see  if  he  does  not  remain  with 


]you.  The  pastor  is  in  want,  sometimes, 
through  the  downright  avarice  of  his  people. 
Men  give  tea  and  fifteen  dollars  to  the  min¬ 
ister  yearly,  who  own  one  and  two  farms, 
When  they  ought  to  give  at  least  fifty  and 
often  one  hundred  dollars.  They  are  keeping 
their  money  for  their  children ;  but  I  notice 
the  children  of  many  such  are  not  growing 
up-  in  godliness.  Oh  1  there  is  meanness  on 
the  part  of  many  professed  Christians  toward 
their  minister  and  toward  the  Master,  which 
is  cruel.  The  unfeeling  and  remorseless  lust 
of  money  eats  out  the  manly  sympathies  and 
kindly  impulses  of  human  hearts,  where  the 
sweet  fruit  of  Christ’s  holy  religion  ought  to 
be  growing.  Consider,  therefore,  your  hon-  t 
est  hire.  Turn  your  eyes  to  the  three  vivid  j 

illustrations  of  Paul,  1.  Cor.  ix :  7,  the  war- 
I  7  I 

fare,  the  vineyard,  and  the  flock,  and,  read-./ 

ing,  ponder.  W.  A.  F.  q 


\Bome  Missions, 


nr  Rlv,  SHELDON  JACKSON. 
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ANOTHER  COFFIN  CASE. 

Here  is  what  a  beloved  and  faithful  mis¬ 
sionary  in  Iowa  wrote  to  me  a  few  weeks 
since : 

During  the  last  year  we  have  been  very 
much  afflicted.  A  daughter,  aged  sixteen 
years,  was  an  invalid  for  a  long  time,  and  last 
autumn  her  spirit  passed  away  to  the  land  of 
the  blest.  We  were  much  comforted  in  the 
evidence  she  left  that  she  was  a  child  of  God. 
But  her  sickness  and  death  filled  our  hearts 
with  sadness,  and,  of  course,  increased  our 
expenses.  With  all  our  saving  we  have  not 

yet  been  able  to  pay  for  our  dear - ’s  coffin. 

The  man  is  very  kind  to  wait  on  us,  but  he  is 
not  a  Christian,  and  it  distresses  me  whenever 
I  think  of  that  thirty-two  dollar  debt. 

But  dry  your  tears,  and  put  up  your  porte- 
monnaie ,  my  benevolent  Christian  friend ! 
That  coffin  is  paid  for ,  and  the  wants  of  this 
missionary  family  are  supplied  for  the  present. 
I  knew  just  where  to  send  that  letter — knew 
just  who  were  watching  and  waiting  for  it.  It 
went  to  the  ladies  of  the  church  at  Scranton, 
Pa.,  (Rev.  S.  C.  Logan’s,)  and  the  result  is 
that  a  box  of  clothing,  worth  at  least  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  and  a  draft  for  over  fifty  dollars, 
have  ere  this  gladdened  that  missionary  house¬ 
hold.  But  still  the  question  recurs,  Will  the 
time  ever  come  when  our  domestic  missiona¬ 
ries  will  receive  decent  salaries,  and  when  such 
wails  shall  cease  to  ascend  from  bowed,  and 
bleediug  hearts,  and  from  beside  unpaid-for 
coffins  f  God  only  knows. 
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lt  I ’d  g  va  lye  dollars  to  see  a  Presbyterian 
minister,”  was\ag  frequent  remark  of  one  of 
the  sheep  of  tbeXfold,  who,  having  made  a 
homo  in  one  of  tn\  Rocky  Mountain  Terri¬ 
tories,  had  been  deployed  the  privileges  of  his 
Church  for  years.  \ 

“  Bor  the  love  of  Jesus,  I  beseech  you  to 
send  us  a  minister,”  was  the  earnest  request  . 
recently  made  by  a  man  representing  e.  grow¬ 
ing  and  populous  neighborhood  without  a 
minister  of  any  kind.  To  these  and  other  1 
veroal  requests  are  added  these  received  by 
mail.  One  comes  from  Helena,  Montana,  in¬ 
quiring,  with  something  of  the  urgency  of 
the  father  of  the  deaf*  and  dumb  boy,  in  the 
Gospels,  whether  they  could  secure  a  minis¬ 
ter — “If  thou  cansfc  do  anything,  have  com¬ 
passion  on  us  and  help  us.”  The  census  gives 
Helena  a  population  of  nearly  4,000,  and  of 
Montana  nearly  40,000,  largely  an  American 
and  Protestant  element,  of  whom  many  are 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  ard  yet  not  a  single  Presbyterian 
mini: ter  at  work  in  the  Territory.  The  pas¬ 
tor  of  an  influential  church  in  Ohio,  writes  : 

“  I  have  just  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  B - ,  in 

Nevada,  in  which  he  laments  greatly  that 
such  as  be,  young  men  brought  up  in  the 
Protestant  churches,  were  neglected  by  the 
Church  when  they  wandered  to  the  new 
States  and  Territories,  while  the  Roman 
Catholics  followed  their  people  everywhere. 
He  said  that  the  only  minister  who  had  ever 
visited  their  settlement  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  who  had  set  up  a  tent,  put  a  cross  on 
top  of  it,  and  exercised  the  greatest  kindness 

towards  all  around.  Dr.  B - regretted  that 

some  Presbyterian  or  other  Protestant  minis¬ 
ter  did  not  come  along  and  manifest  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  interest  in  their  welfare, 
&c.,”  closing  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  send  a 
minister  to  that  section.  Similar  letters  are 
before  me  from  prominent  Presbyterians  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  Also,  from 
ministers  whose  people  have  removed  to  the 
far  West. 

These,  perhaps,  ar8  representatives  of  a 
large  class  who  have  not  thus  given  expres¬ 
sion  to  their  anxieties ;  a  class  who,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  general  interest  which  all  Chris¬ 
tiana  an4  patriots  feel  in  the  evangelization 
of  the  West,  have  a  special  interest,  because 
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some  of  their  children  or  near  relatives  are 
there.  Now  the  most  speedy  and  efficient 
way  by  which  such  can  secure  the  wish  of 
their  heart  is  by  an  earnest,  prayerful,  and 
personal  effort  to  secure  large  contributions 
to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  recommended  to  the  churches 
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— Rev.  Dr.  Kendall,  one  of  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
and  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  Synodical 
Missionary  from  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
have  been  holding  another  series  of 
Home  Missionary  meetings,  this  time  in 
Central  Pennsylvania.  They  have  visit¬ 
ed  such  promising  towns  as  Huntingdon, 
Altoona,  Hallidaysburg,  Clearfield,  Belle- 
fonte,  Lock  Haven,  and  Williamsport. 
They  report  new,  commodious,  and  cost¬ 
ly  church  edifices  in  nearly  every  one  of 
these  places,  a  prosperous  people,  flour¬ 
ishing  churches,  and  a  growing  interest 
in  evangelizing  the  country. 
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A  union  home  missionary  meeting  w  ill 
be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  of  Williamsport,  at  the  Sec¬ 
ond  church,  Sunday  evening,  commencing 
at  7  o’clock.  Interesting  addresses  may  be 
expected  from  Dr.  H.  Kendall  and  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson.  Come  all. 

£PRISB¥  TEBIAST  HOME  MISSIONS.  J 


tings  Last  Evening  at  the  Seventh  ai 
Third  Presbyterian  Churches— Addresses  1 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Stowe,  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jac 
son,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kendall. 


A  meeting  in  the  interest  of  the  Presbyterian  Horn 
Missions  was  held,  last  evening,  in  the  Sevent 
Church,  on  Fifth  street,  near  Broadway.  The  con 
gregation  was  not  large,  but  the  greatest  interea 
was  manifested  in  the  work  now  bej 
ing  done  by  the  church  in  the  direction  of  missiod 

Pilpit  hung  a  large  map  of  the 

SKiEL  Statffl’  ®h?win«  territory  in  which  the 
mission  work  is  being  carried  forward. 

ADDRESS  OP  THE  REV.  STOWE. 

After  the  usual  opening  exercises,  the 
Stowe  introduced  the  subject,  and 
tiaily  as  follows: 

“It  is  clearly  indicated  in 
providence,  that  we  are  to 
nation  of  the  world. 

“The  great  railroads  running 
west,  with  those  north  and 
the  country  between  the 
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be  the  great  missionary 


east  and 
south,  in 
Mississippi 


and  Pacific,  are  drawing  in  a  great  population,  and  to 
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them  we  seek  to  present  the  blessings  of  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus.  We  must  have  our  churches  there,  or  in 
a  short  time  error  and  vice  will  creep  in. 

“A  few  years  ago  a  young  Chinaman  was  sent  by  a  , 
missionary  to  Hamilton  College  to  be  educated.  L 
He  was  converted  here,  and  went  back  to  China,  where 
he  soon  won  his  way  into  the  confidence  of  his  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  we  now  see  the  result.  He  was  com-  « 
missioned  by  the  government  of  China  to  select  forty  x 
young  Chinamen,  who  are  to  be  educated  in  thisjjx 
country  under  his  supervision  at  the  expense  of  that 
nation ;  and  twenty  more  are  to  be  sent  each  ensuing  ^ 
year,  under  his  charge,  for  the  same  purpose.  There 
is  but  one  condition,  and  that  is  that  they  shall  have  cg 
no  communication  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

We  now  have  over  one  hundred  thousand  Chinamen  ie  1 
on  our  shores,  and  our  board  sustains  among  them  , 
fifteen  colporteurs,  their  own  countrymen.  1 

“The  present  generation  must  be  active  and  earnest  B? 
in  the  work  of  home  missions,  for  the  next  generation 
will  have  the  task  of  carrying  the  Gospel  to  more  than  v*' 
a  hundred  millions  of  people.  God  grant  that  we  3^i 
each  may  stand  in  our  lot  and  teach  these  great 
truths  to  our  children  !’*  rat 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  REV.  SHELDON  JACKSON.  ,IA 

After  referring  to  the  extent  of  territory^  t 

in  the  West,  and  the  great  lines, 
of  railroad  which  '  are  opening  up  aud  t*  a1 

drawing  in  multitudes  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  our 
own  more  thickly  settled  sections,  the  speaker  3aid 
that  in  the  western  hail  df  the  country  there  are  five  — 
millions  of  people.  The  geographical  center  of  the 
United  States  is  about  sixty-four  miles  west  of  Omaha, 
jrnu  west  of  this  point  are  these  five  millions.  Many 
of  them  are  our  own  young  men  from  the  ^ 
Eastern  States,  full  of  energy  and  enterprise, 
who  are  planting  the  seeds  of  empire. 

They  are  a  stalwart  race;  a  race  that  is  yet  an  infant 
in  strength,  but  soon  to  have  a  manhood  with  the 
strength  of  a  giant,  and  a  race  which  will  control  the  bent 
destinies  of  the  country.  What  the  early  settlers  of  3°} 
the  Eastern  States  did  for  those  States  in  planting  a 
Christian  sentiment  there,  that  we  propose  to  do  in 
the  West  through  our  Board  of  Home  Missions. 

The  board  is  doing  the  most  that  can  be  done  with 
the  means  placed  at  their  disposal.  Five  years  ago, 
in  all  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  there 
were  only  five  Presbyterian  churches;  now  there  are 
nine  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 
There  are  missionaries  scattered  about  through  the 
Territories,  but  if  they  were  divided  up,  each  one  hav¬ 
ing  a  district  in  that  rountry,  each  missionary  would 
have  charge  of  a  tract  of  country  as  large  as  the  States 
of  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  population  out 
there  are  without  the  reach  of  any 
Protestant  denomination  whatever,  and  are  being 
rapidly  demoralized  by  that  state  of  things.  These 
men  shape  the  destiny  of  the  land  they  inhabit,  and 
it  is  our  duty,  not  only  as  Christians,  but  as  patriots, 
to  carry  to  them  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  that  they 
may  be  guided  aright,  in  New  Mexico,  a  Roman 
Catholic  Territory,  only  one  man  in  thirty  can  read 
the  ballot  be  deposits  in  the  ballot  box.  The  only- 
hope  of  the  patriot  for  that  land  is  in  giving  to  them 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  while  they  are  in  vvliat  may 
be  called  the  early  forming  stage. 

The  work  of  home  missions  is  one  especially  in 
which  parents  should  aid.  in  giving  the 
Gospel  to  their  children.  When  you  give 
your  children  to  God  it  means  far  more 
then  that  you  teach  them  the  catechism,  and 
build  churches  here  for  them.  It  means  that  you  fol¬ 
low  them  with  church  privileges  alter  they  leave 
home  and  go  out  to  carve  tneir  fortunes.  I  meet  these 
children  every  week  in  the  Far  West,  and  I  see  the 
influence  of  the  absence  of  church  privileges. 

J  ust  before  I  left  Denver  a  clergyman  was  seat  for 
to  see  in  prison  the  son  of  a  prominent  Presbyterian 
in  the  East.  Your  sons  are  becoming  demoralized 
because  we  can  not  reach  them  with  the  Gospel.  In 
some  places  in  that  land  you  may  find  cemeteries, 
each  of  which  has  from  25  to  80  graves,  not  one  of  the 
occupants  of  which  died  a  natural  death.  Everv 
week  I  receive  letters  from  mothers  in 
the  East,  inquiring  if  I  can  not  send  a 
missionary  where  their  sens  are.  The  missionary 
l  work  is  especially  woman’s  work. 

The  hoard  is  now  $75,000  in  debt.  They  can  not 
pay  their  missionaries,  and  the  missionaries  become 
I  involved  in  debt.  But  the  burden  does  not  fall  so 
much  upon  the  missionary  as  it  does  upon  his  wife, 
for  she  is  the  one  who  economizes  and  clothes  the 
family.  Her  husband  and  her  children  must  be  clad, 
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end  if  anyone  suffers  for  want  of  clothing,  it  is  mat 
patient,  Chiistian  woman,  the  missionary’s  wife. 

Now,  is  it  not  woman’s  work  to  replenish  the  treas¬ 
ury  of  the  board? 

England  and  Germany  will  assist  you  in  the  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  foreign  lands,  but  if  this  land  is  to  be 
saved,  it  must  be  saved  by  your  own  work.  Let  me 
beseech  you  to  pray  to  Gcd  day  by  day  that  you.  may 
have  a  full  sense  of  the  importance  of  this  work;  that 
you  may  be  led  to  pray  for  the  success  of  the  home 
missionary  work,  to  save  this  land  for  Jesus  and  His 
Church. 

ANOTHER  MEETING. 

At  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  on  Seventh 
street,  all  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  West  End 
held  a  Union  Home  Missionary  Meeting.  It  was 
handsomely  attended,  and  proved  to  be  an  occasion 
of  no  ordinary  interest.  Dr.  Kendall,  of  New  York, 
Secretary  of  the  Home  Missionary  Board,  and  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Jackson,  who  also  spoke  at  the  Seventh 
Church,  were  present  and  made  addresses.  Mr.  Jack- 
son’s  address  was  similar  to  that  given  by  him  at  the 
Seventh  Church. 

DR.  KENDALL. 

Dr.  Kendall  was  introduced,  and  made  a  very  im¬ 
pressive  and  entertaining  address.  Speaking  of  the 
great  tide  of  emigration  that  is  flowing  to  this  coun¬ 
try — 100,000  Chinese  already  here,  and  Scandinavians 
and  Germans  coming  by  thousands  annually— he  said 
that  we  should  thank  God  for  sending  them  to  us.  It 
was  better  than  that  we  should  go  to  them,  because 
they  can  be  so  much  more  effectually  reached,  after 
being  separated  from  their  old  customs.  He  eulo¬ 
gized  the  work  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety,  and  urged,  in  conclusion,  that  no  effort  be 
spared  to  plant  churches  all  over  our  Western  coun¬ 
try.  _ ^ _ 

CINCINNATI  SOUTHERN  RAILROAD. 


ment  of  general  and  faithful  lay  cooperation,  which  holds  up  the  minister’s  hands  like  t 
Moses’  of  old,  with  the  good  result  of  the  rout  of  the  Amalekites.  ? 

But  in  very  many  places,  except  that  one  or  two  real  Christians  are  found  ready  and  4 
willing  to  work,  the  work  of  the  congregation  falls  upon  the  minister,  even  in  purely  T 
parochial  matters,  and  he  is  compelled  to  be  a  priest,  deacon,  and  lay  cooperator  all  at 
once,  and  he  has  a  flying  visit  from  an  overworked  bishop  once  a  year.  > 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  with  such  a  totally  unapostolic  state  of  things 
as  we  have,  except  perhaps  in  a  few  favored  localities,  there  should  be  a  decadence  of  ^ 

the  spirit  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  not  least  in  the  matter  of  a  missionary  spirit.  3 

The  apathy  with  regard  to  missionary  work,  more  particularly  that  work  in  our 
midst  and  in  the  broad  arena  for  it  which  our  own  country  affords,  is  simply  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  a  disease  that  is  destroying  the  vitals  of  the  Church  ;  and  to  be  rid  of 
the  unfavorable  symptom,  we  must  strive  to  be  rid  of  its  cause. 

*'  The  primary  cause  is,  of  course,  an  absence  of  a  truly  Christian  spirit  in  the  mass 
of  the  professors  of  the  faith.  But  this  is  a  remediable  cause — a  cause  remediable  by 
'  the  use  of  means  which  God  has  put  within  the  powder  of  the  Church. 

The  remedy  may  be  found  in  earnest  prayer  for  the  influences  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit, 
without  wdiich  neither  the  Church  nor  individuals  can  expect  to  bear  the  “  fruits  of  the 
Spirit.” 

If  light  in  darkness  is  required,  the  fire  must  be  kindled  and  added  to  the  lamp  : 
but  to  have  a  strong  light,  a  light  that  shall  reveal  all  the  wonderful  powTer  which  it 
possesses,  the  lighted  lamp  must  be  brought  wdthin  the  intensifying  powrer  of  a  lens  or 

i 

a  reflector.  For  instance,  the  night-light  on  a  locomotive  engine  is  but  a  small  affair 
by  itself.  Used  by  itself,  left  to  its  own  individual  power  of  dispelling  darkness,  it  is 
comparatively  useless  at  the  distance  of  a  few  rods.  But,  put  at  the  focus  of  the  para¬ 
bolic  reflector,  it  becomes  a  light  the  unprotected  eye  can  hardly  gaze  at,  and  its  new  3* 
power  reveals  far  ahead  of  the  train  either  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  obstructions 
on  the  track.  The  whole  secret  of  the  difference,  as  any  tyro  in  physics  knows,  is 
simply  that  the  rays  are  first  collected  and  then  dispersed  along  the  lines  of  reflection.  l~ 
Just  so  it  is  with  the  gifts  and  graces  bestowed  in  answer  to  prayer  upon  individual 
members  of  the  body  of  Christ.  ^ 

Each  by  itself  may  be  enough  to  lighten  the  darkness  of  a  small  space — the  family,  :~ 
the  social  circle,  the  particular  congregation  in  which  the  lot  is  cast.  But  to  throw  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  far  along  the  track  by  which  the  Church  ought  to  be  advancing  his 
through  the  world,  there  needs  a  system — an  active,  energizing  system— to  collect  each1  of 
ray  and  project  it,  each  from  its  being  part  of  a  system  of  rays,  endued  with  a  nev  arlS" 
power.  There  needs  a  discipline  to  enforce  the  system.  ^ 

This  is  true  with  reference  to  the  individual  people  composing  a  congregation  in  “SamzQ 
results  for  that  congregation,  and  also  wTith  reference  to  the  individual  congregat1011’  the 
comprised  in  a  diocese  in  its  results  upon  that  diocese,  and  through  the  variou t0  act  aS 
ceses  upon  the  Church  at  large,  and  through  the  Church  at  large  upon  the  worl  ‘an<*ei  ’  ^ie 
in  wickedness.  ^el  ^ie  ^1C~ 

The  Church  is  the  army  of  God  in  the  wrorld  not  less  truly  because  its  wea 
work  are  spiritual  instead  of  carnal. 

It  has  its  grand  corps  d'armee ,  its  divisions,  its  brigades,  its  regiment' 
nies,  its  individual  soldiers.  V1  w^om 

Let  us  learn  a  lesson,  upon  general  principles,  from  army  work  of  the  c®  suPPression 
done  in  our  country  during  the  past  four  terrible  years. 
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SYSTEM  YE  CESS  AM  Y. 


Discipline  and  system  are  necessary  to  the  effective  missionary  work  of  the  Church. 
The  power  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  ought  to  be  an  aggressive  power  in  the  world. 
Its  antagonism  to  the  forces  of  evil  should  not  be  passive,  but  active.  The  commission 
of  its  ministers  is  not  to  fold  their  hands  quietly  and  wait  for  people  to  come  to  them 
“  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness  but  it  is  to 
“  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.” 

The  Church  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  vast  missionary  society.  It  was  so  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Had  it  not  been,  the  grand  results  of  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
could  never  have  been  realized. 

So  far  as  it  retains  its  primitive  character,  so  far  will  like  results  be  obtained  ;  for 
the  promise  is  “Lo  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.” 

So  far  as  its  primitive  character  in  this  respect  is  abandoned,  so  far  will  these  or  like 
results  fail  to  be  attained  ;  and  the  Church,  from  being  a  power  in  the  world,  a  blessed 
power,  shedding  the  dew  of  heaven’s  influences  upon  the  moral  wilderness,  making  it 
loom  with  the  perennial  flowers  of  holiness  and  peace,  will  dwindle  into  an  insignifi- 
nt  society,  whose  members  and  hangers-on  put  on  religion  with  their  Sunday  clothes, 
l  deem  that  the  duties  imposed  by  their  profession  are  duly  performed  by  going  to 
'ch  once  a  Sunday  and  having  their  “itching  ears  ”  charmed  by  fine  elocution  in 
°e  and  sermon,  and  by  artistic  music,  and  who  go  away  after  the  blessing  of  peace 
general  self-complacency  in  view  of  the  “  respectability  ”  of  their  “  church  re- 
ips,”  and  who  deem  that  the  antagonism  to  evil,  which  is  in  some  sort  neces- 
^eir  position,  is  fulfilled  by  a  virtuous  indignation  at  the  faults  of  this,  that,  or 
neighbor  whose  human  frailties  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  he  or  she  is  still 


1  to  any  close  observer  of  what  is  too  often  the  general  tone  nf  our  congre- 
not  this  view  or  practice  of  religion  too  plainly  set  its  stamp  upon  them  ? 
exceptions,  thank  God.  Here  and  there  may  be  found  congregations  which 
meated  throughout  with  the  desire  to  strain  every  nerve  in  advancing  the 
the  Redeemer  among  men  ;  congregations  blessed  with  that  all-important  ele- 
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What  was  the  army  intended  to  do  ?  What  did  it  fail  to  do  for  a  long  time  ?  What 
was  the  cause  of  its  failure  ?  What,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  has  it  finally  done  ? 
What  made  the  difference  ? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  may  be  brief.  They  teach  much  about  spiritual  army 
work. 

The  army  was  organized  to  put  down  rebellion,  and  bring  back  to  their  allegiance  to 
the  rightful  Government  of  the  land  those  who  had  given  in  their  adhesion  to  a  usurpa¬ 
tion.  The  sad  results  of  years  of  war  showed  that,  while  here  and  there  important 
advantages  had  been  gained  by  the  National  arms,  the  general  result  hoped  for  was 
yet  not  attained.  The  rebel  capital  and  power  contained  within  that  capital  as  a  focus 
were  comparatively  unharmed.  Large  and  well-disciplined  armies  still  were  posted  at 
various  points  prepared  to  resist  the  National  power. 

But  the  successes  already  gained  seemed  not  to  have  much  bearing  upon  the  grand 
result.  Why  was  this  ?  The  answer  is  short.  The  absence  at  first  of  discipline,  and 
then,  when  in  the  smaller  organizations  discipline  was  attained,  of  a  complete  and  har¬ 
monious  organization  of  the  different  parts.  Each  army  was  a  wonder  in  itself ;  per¬ 
formed  prodigies  of  valor.  But  the  field  was  vast,  and  there  was  not  concert  of  action 
between  the  several  parts  of  the  whole  military  power.  There  was  not  an  authority  to 
direct,  in  one  harmonious  working,  the  movements  of  the  vast  martial  machinery  which 
the  rebellion  had  evoked  from  the  north. 

Those  in  authority  at  last  perceived  this,  and  applied  the  remedy  by  wise  legislation. 
A  power  was  created  which  could  and  did  control  the  various  armies  so  as  to  make 
them  work  together.  The  result  of  disciplined  system  was  success,  and  the  rebellion  is 
now  practically  numbered  among  the  things  of  the  past. 

Disciplined  system,  concert  of  action,  backed  by  an  indomitable  resolution,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  to  accept  no  defeat,  made  all  the  difference  between  failure  and  success. 

Is  it  necessary  to  draw  out,  at  length,  the  application  of  the  parallel  ? 

The  Church  of  God  is  engaged  in  putting  down  a  great  rebellion,  if  it  be  a  spiritual 
rebellion,  to  be  overcome  with  spiritual  weapons.  Our  own  country  furnishes  an  am¬ 
ple  field  for  the  contest. 

Let  the  Church  determine,  at  least,  to  equal  the  indomitable  energy  and  intensity  of 
purpose  of  the  north  in  the  late  civil  conflict,  and  let  it  adopt  some  system  in  the  at¬ 
tempt,  and  be  willing  to  submit  to  some  discipline  to  make  effective  the  system. 

There  are  wiser  and  more  venerable  heads  in  the  Church  than  the  writer  of  this 

icle.  Let  them,  when  they  meet  in  council,  devise  the  details  of  a  system  of 
sionary  work  for  our  country  in  the  broad  Domestic  field,  from  which  is_  ever  aris- 
the  hitherto  almost  hopeless  cry,  “  Come  and  help  us  a  system  that  shall  be 
’'geneous ;  by  which  the  different  members  of  each  congregation  may  organize 
elves  into  a  missionary  society  under  the  rector  as  a  commander  of  battalion,  the 
congregations  of  a  district  as  a  division  under  some  one  appointed  to  act  as 
of  division,  the  various  districts  'of  a  diocese  under  a  corps  commander,  the 
ting  as  chief  of  the  diocesan  army,  and  the  different  dioceses  under  the  Pre¬ 
op  as  Lieutenant-General. 

*  •  thus,  if  we  be  willing  to  admit  discipline,  have  general  concert  of  action. 

-  /dual  Christian  will  work  as  feeling  he  is  not  merely  an  individual,  acting  on 
esponsibility,  but  as  a  regular  soldier  in  one  vast  organizatioh  to  whom  the 
.e  very  thought,  of  defeat  in  fighting  the  battles  of  his  Lord,  in  4he  suppression 
i’s  usurped  power,  shall  be  for  ever  unknown. 
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tlie  means,  having  put  all  I  had  into 
the  church  built  last  summer.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  collect  more  than  $50 
on  my  salary.” 

“  My  wife  and  I  have  both  been  sick, 
and  we  greatly  need  the  money  to 
meet  increased  expenses.” 

“  I  am  in  great  need  of  money,  to 
meet  bills  that  must  be  paid  without 
delay.” 

“  I  know  you  are  doing  the  best  you 
can,  but  I  am  sorely  in  need  of  money 
to  redeem  a  promise  on  which  my 
character  is  staked.” 

“  I  was  compelled  to  anticipate  the 
amount  by  borrowing,  promising  to 
pay  on  the  day  I  thought  myself  sure 
of  receiving  it,  with  your  customary 
promptness.” 

“  Having  always  received  my  drafts 
promptly,  I  have  no  reason  to  complain, 
but  I  am  really  beginning  to  suffer. 
Hecessity  begins  to  press  me  hard ; 
and  I  am  ashamed  to  meet  my  credi¬ 
tors,  who  should  have  been  paid  weeks 
(some  of  them  months)  ago.” 

“  My  board  bill  is  unpaid,  and  the 
brother  with  whom  I  live,  being  poor, 
cannot  put  far  off  the  day  of  reckon¬ 
ing.” 

“I  am  embarrassed  by  debt;  have 
given  more  than  I  could  afford  for 
building  our  house  of  worship ;  w7e 
are  living  in  a  house  of  one  room,  and 
looked  for  the  draft  to  enable  us  to  add 
another,  so  lessening  by  one-half  our 
discomforts,” 

“  I  am  depending  on  the  draft  to  pay 
premium  on  life  insurance,  which  will 
be  forfeited  if  not  paid  in  time.” 

“I  would  a  thousand  times  rather 
send  you  money  than  ask  for  it,  but 
debts  are  heavily  pressing  me  ;  can  1 
hope  for  it  soon  ?” 

“  Your  drafts  are  the  only  income  on 
which  I  can  rely  with  any  reference  to 
time;  and  a  note  in  the  bank  will  be 
due  in  a  few  days,  which  your  draft 
«  must  pay,  if  it  is  paid  at  all.” 

“I  get  hold  of  so  little  money  that  I 
have  to  use  up  these  payments  before 
they  come  to  hand,  and  my  feelings  and 
my  credit  both  suffer,  if  the  money  does 
not  come  at  the  expected  time.” 

Nothing*  can  be  bought  here  ex¬ 
cept  for  cash ,  and  we  are  greatly  in 
need.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  de¬ 
layed.” 

“  I  am  paying  compound  interest  at 


the  bank,  from  month  to  month,  and 
am  greatly  embarrassed.  May  I  not 
hope  for  relief  ere  long  ?” 

“  Hail-storms  have  destroyed  all  the 
corn,  oats  and  wirnat,  so  that  in  all  my 
field  there  is  nothing  for  bread,  or  seed 
for  next  spring.  I  cannot  expect  any¬ 
thing  from  the  churches  I  serve,  and 
debts  are  calling  for  prompt  payment. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  shall  do  here, 
but  I  mean  to  hold  on.” 

“  Never  in  my  ministry  has  our  finan¬ 
cial  distress  been  so  great;  the  people 
have  not  a  half-crop  of  wheat — our 
sole  dependence.  Can  you  send,  relief 
soon  ?” 

“  I  can  collect  nothing  at  all  here  on 
salary.  Can  you  send  me  a  part  of  the 
amount  due,  and  I  will  wTait  for  the 
rest.” 

“I  greatly  wrant  to  send  my  son  to 
college,  but  cannot  unless  I  can  hear 
from  you  very  soon.  In  the  great  need 
of  Home  Missionary  work,  all  through 
the  West,  it  cannot  be  that  the  churches 
will  leave  your  Treasury  empty.  I  am 
borrowing  from  week  to  week,  till  the 
draft  comes.” 

“  My  expenses  of  living  are  greatly 
increased,  and  I  am  in  extreme  need. 
For  more  than  six  weeks,  my  creditors 
have  been  growing  more  and  more 
pressing.” 

“  Money  is  not  to  be  had  here.  What 
you  send  is  all  that  I  receive  in  cash,  jj 
The  delay  is  causing  me  great  inconve¬ 
nience  —  every  dollar  due  me  having 
been  promised,  weeks  ago.” 

“This  is  the  most  embarrassing  time 
I  have  known  in  my  thirteen  years’ 
connection  with  the  Society.  I  know 
not  wdiich  way  to  turn  for  the  actual 
necessaries  of  life,  and  have  daily 
watched  the  mail,  hoping  and  praying 
for  the  draft,  now  nearly  two  months 
behind  its  time.  I  was  hoping  to  pay 
some  debts,  and  to  buy  a  cow.  The 
cow  is  unbought,  and  my  children  are 
compelled  to  forego  the  great  luxury 
which  it  is  her  sphere  to  provide — as 
also  groceries  and  other  proper  sup¬ 
plies.  As  a  consequence  we  have  been 
sick  and  needing  medicine,  which 
could  not  be  bought  without  money. 
Men  look  sour,  when  asked  to  give  a 
little  credit.  My  children  need  school¬ 
books,  and  I  cannot  attend  important 
meetings  for  lack  of  means  to  pay  the 
fare.  Had  not  the  Lord  given  us  a  lit¬ 
he  crop  of  wheat  and  potatoes,  I  know* 
not  how  wg  should  have  subsisted.” 
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BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

THE  “DREADFUL  MISTAKE.” 

As  we  expected,  wlien  the  report  of  the  Assembly’s  apportionment  reached 
the  Missionaries  they  were  filled  with  alarm.  A  veteran  writes  as  follows: 

“  My  heart  weeps  over  this  dreadful  mistake.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
spent  in  the  work  of  spreading  the  gospel  in  the  new  settlements — fami¬ 
liarity  with  the  privations,  anxieties,  sufferings  of  the  Home  Missionary 
pastor  and  his  devoted  household,  fills  my  soul  with  terror  at  the  thought  of 
what  misery  this  fearful  error  must  inflict.  It  is  the  cutting  down  of  all  the 
missionary  salaries  from  one  quarter  to  one  third.  It  is  forbidding  the 
appointment  of  new  missionaries  all  over  the  outgrowth  of  our  new  States  and 
Territories.  It  is  the  utter  annihilation  of  our  work  on  scores — yes,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  fields. 

“Was  this  error  an  oversight  or  a  crime  ?  By  what  means  has  the  Church 
been  led  into  this  awful  mistake  ? 

“  Rather  let  us  ask,  how  can  we  amend  it  ?  The  heart  of  the  Church  is 
sound.  There  is  no  disposition  to  starve  out  the  heroic  soldiers  of  Christ 
who  are  planting  the  standard  of  the  cross  all  along  the  front  of  our  glorious 
advance.  We  have  no  doubt  that  had  there  been  time  or  opportunity  to 
bring  this  subject  before  the  Assembly,  one  ringing  unanimous  shout  would 
have  gone  up,  ‘  Don’t  cut  down  that  cause — not  a  cent !  but  appropriate 
more — more  men,  more  money,  more  ammunition !  more  of  all  the  sinews 
of  this  holy  war  !’  ” 

Another  writes : 

“  Are  you  not  alarmed  at  the  course  things  took  in  our  late  Assembly,  at 
the  budget  for  next  year?  Foreign  Missions  to  absorb  four-tenths  of  all  the 
benevolent  contributions.  The  Foreign  Board  to  receive  $600,000,  while  our 
Home  Board,  for  the  whole  country  with  its  tremendous  destitutions  and 
opening  fields  is  to  have  but  $652,500  !  Are  you  not  discouraged  ? 

“We  are  not  doing  too  much  for  Foreign  Missions — but  much  too  little  for 


the  means,  having  put  all  I  had  into 
the  church  built  last  summer.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  collect  more  than  $50 
on  my  salary.” 

“  My  wife  and  I  have  both  been  sick, 
and  we  greatly  need  the  money  to 
meet  increased  expenses.” 

u  I  am  in  great  need  of  money,  to 
meet  bills  that  must  be  paid  without 
delay.” 

“  I  know  you  are  doing  the  best  you 
can,  but  I  am  sorely  in  need  of  money 
to  redeem  a  promise  on  which  my 
character  is  staked.” 

u  I  was  compelled  to  anticipate  the 
amount  by  borrowing,  promising  to 
pay  on  the  day  I  thought  myself  sure 
of  receiving  it,  with  your  customary 
promptness.” 

“  Having  always  received  my  drafts 
promptly,  I  have  no  reason  to  complain, 
but  I  am  really  beginning  to  suffer. 
Hecessity  begins  to  press  me  hard ; 
and  I  am  ashamed  to  meet  my  credi¬ 
tors,  who  should  have  been  paid  weeks 
(some  of  them  months)  ago.” 

“  My  board  bill  is  unpaid,  and  the 
brother  with  whom  I  live,  being  poor, 
cannot  put  far  off  the  day  of  reckon¬ 
ing.” 

“  I  am  embarrassed  by  debt ;  have 
given  more  than  I  could  afford  for 
building  our  house  of  worship;  we 
are  living  in  a  house  of  one  room,  and 
looked  for  the  draft  to  enable  us  to  add 
another,  so  lessening  by  one-half  our 
discomforts.” 

“  I  am  depending  on  the  draft  to  pay 
premium  on  life  insurance,  which  will 
be  forfeited  if  not  paid  in  time.” 

“I  would  a  thousand  times  rather 
send  you  money  than  ask  for  it,  but 
debts  are  heavily  pressing  me  ;  can  1 
hope  for  it  soon  ?” 

“  Your  drafts  are  the  only  income  on 
which  I  can  rely  with  any  reference  to 
time ;  and  a  note  in  the  bank  wTill  be 
due  in  a  few  days,  which  your  draft 
«  must  pay,  if  it  is  paid  at  all.” 

I  get  hold  of  so  little  money  that  I 
have  to  use  up  these  payments  before 
they  come  to  hand,  and  my  feelings  and 
my  credit  both  suffer,  if  the  money  does 
not  come  at  the  expected  time.” 

“  Nothing  can  be  bought  here  ex¬ 
cept  for  cash ,  and  we  are  greatly  in 
need.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  de¬ 
layed.” 

“  I  am  ikying  compound  interest  at 


the  bank,  from  month  to  month,  and 
am  greatly  embarrassed.  May  I  not 
hope  for  relief  ere  long  ?” 

u  Hail-storms  have  destroyed  all  the 
corn,  oats  and  wdieat,  so  that  in  all  my 
field  there  is  nothing  for  bread,  or  seed 
for  next  spring.  I  cannot  expect  any¬ 
thing  from  the  churches  I  serve,  and 
debts  are  calling  for  prompt  payment. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  shall  do  here, 
but  I  mean  to  hold  on.” 

“  Never  in  my  ministry  has  our  finan¬ 
cial  distress  been  so  great ;  the  people 
have  not  a  half-crop  of  wheat — our 
sole  dependence.  Can  you  send  relief 
soon  ?” 

“  I  can  collect  nothing  at  all  here  on 
salary.  Can  you  send  me  a  part  of  the 
amount  due,  and  I  will  wait  for  the 
rest.” 

“  I  greatly  want  to  send  mv  son  to 

college,  but  cannot  unless  I  can  hear 

/ 

from  you  very  soon.  In  the  great  need 
of  Home  Missionary  work,  all  through 
the  West,  it  cannot  be  that  the  churches 
will  leave  your  Treasury  empty.  I  am 
borrowing  from  week  to  week,  till  the 
draft  comes.” 

“  My  expenses  of  living  are  greatly 
increased,  and  I  am  in  extreme  need. 
For  more  than  six  weeks,  my  creditors 
have  been  growing  more  and  more 
pressing.” 

“  Money  is  not  to  be  had  here.  What 
you  send  is  all  that  I  receive  in  cash.  ; 
The  delay  is  causing  me  great  inconve-  f 
nience  —  every  dollar  due  me  having 
been  promised  weeks  ago.” 

“  This  is  the  most  embarrassing  time 
I  have  known  in  my  thirteen  years’ 
connection  with  the  Society.  I  know 
not  which  wav  to  turn  for  the  actual 

•j 

necessaries  of  life,  and  have  daily 
watched  the  mail,  hoping  and  praying 
for  the  draft,  now  nearly  two  months 
behind  its  time.  I  was  hoping  to  pay 
some  debts,  and  to  buy  a  cow.  The 
cow  is  unbought,  and  my  children  are 
compelled  to  forego  the  great  luxury 
which  it  is  her  sphere  to  provide — as 
also  groceries  and  other  proper  sup¬ 
plies.  As  a  consequence  we  have  been 
sick  and  needing  medicine,  which 
could  not  be  bought  without  money. 
Men  look  sour,  when  asked  to  give  a 
little  credit.  My  children  need  school¬ 
books,  and  I  cannot  attend  important 
meetings  for  lack  of  means  to  pay  the 
fare.  Had  not  the  Lord  given  us  a  lit¬ 
he  crop  of  wheat  and  potatoes,  I  knowr 
not  how  wg  should  have  subsisted.” 
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BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

THE  “DREADFUL  MISTAKE.” 

* 

As  we  expected,  when  the  report  of  the  Assembly’s  apportionment  reached 
the  Missionaries  they  were  filled  with  alarm.  A  veteran  writes  as  follows: 

“  My  heart  weeps  over  this  dreadful  mistake.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
spent  in  the  work  of  spreading  the  gospel  in  the  new  settlements — fami¬ 
liarity  with  the  privations,  anxieties,  sufferings  of  the  Home  Missionary 
pastor  and  his  devoted  household,  fills  my  soul  with  terror  at  the  thought  of 
what  misery  this  fearful  error  must  inflict.  It  is  the  cutting  down  of  all  the 
missionary  salaries  from  one  quarter  to  one  third.  It  is  forbidding  the 
appointment  of  new  missionaries  all  over  the  outgrowth  of  our  new  States  and 
Territories.  It  is  the  utter  annihilation  of  our  work  on  scores — yes,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  fields. 

“Was  this  error  an  oversight  or  a  crime  ?  By  what  means  has  the  Church 
been  led  into  this  awful  mistake  ? 

“Rather  let  us  ask,  how  can  we  amend  it?  The  heart  of  the  Church  is 
sound.  There  is  no  disposition  to  starve  out  the  heroic  soldiers  of  Christ 
who  are  planting  the  standard  of  the  cross  all  along  the  front  of  our  glorious 
advance.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  had  there  been  time  or  opportunity  to 
bring  this  subject  before  the  Assembly,  one  ringing  unanimous  shout  would 
have  gone  up,  ‘  Don’t  cut  down  that  cause — not  a  cent !  but  appropriate 
more — more  men,  more  money,  more  ammunition !  more  of  all  the  sinews 
of  this  holy  war  !’  ” 

Another  writes : 

“  Are  you  not  alarmed  at  the  course  things  took  in  our  late  Assembly,  at 
the  budget  for  next  year?  Foreign  Missions  to  absorb  four-tenths  of  all  the 
benevolent  contributions.  The  Foreign  Board  to  receive  $600,000,  while  our 
Home  Board,  for  the  whole  country  with  its  tremendous  destitutions  and 
opening  fields  is  to  have  but  $352,500  !  Are  you  not  discouraged  ? 

“We  are  not  doing  too  much  for  Foreign  Missions — but  much  too  little  for 
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the  Home  field.  I  hope  at  the  ‘  Rooms’  you  are  not  discouraged,  hut  I  am 
appalled  at  the  prospect.” 


Another  says  : 

“  The  recent  action  of  the  General  Assembly  in  reducing  the  estimated 
wants  of  the  Board  for  the  coming  year  is  as  surprising  as  it  is  disheartening. 
The  reason  that  so  many  of  our  churches  are  unsupplied  with  ministers 
to-day,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  congregations  are  unable  to  support  them, 
and  the  Board  has  not  funds  enough  to  give  them  the  required  aid.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  Assembly  could  not  have  seen  the  urgent  necessity  of  a  much 
larger  appropriation  than  la-d  year,  and  so  recommended  to  the  churches  to 
increase  their  contributions  to  the  Home  Mission  work.  We  must  have 
more  money  as  well  as  men,  or  we  will  suffer  serious  loss.  Even  now  we  are 
compelled  to  see  other  denominations  do  the  work  that  belongs  to  us  to  do, 
because  our  hands  are  tied  for  want  of  means.  May  the  great  Shepherd 
send  us  help,  and  that  right  early  !” 


Says  another: 

“  1  am  sorry  to  see  the  sum  the  General  Assembly  recommends  for  Home 
Missions.  Surely  this  is  the  great  work  of  the  American  Church.  But  I 
hope  the  contributions  will  exceed  the  amount  appropriated.  I  am  sure  I 
could  not  live  and  preach  here  without  its  help.” 


The  above  extracts  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  tone  of  remark  from  our 
most  experienced  and  thoughtful  missionaries. 

In  1870  our  churches  gave  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  $380,550. 

In  1871  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  received  $331,000.  This  was  the 
estimate  the  people  put  on  the  two  causes,  in  two  successive  years,  when 
left  to  their  free  and  unconstrained  choice!  Were  they  not  capable  of 
expressing  a  wise  judgment?  Did  they  not  know  what  they  were  about,  and 
was  it  not  their  right  to  do  what  they  will  with  their  own  ? 

But  in  1872  the  General  Assembly  were  constrained  to  undertake  to  regu¬ 
late  the  contributions  of  the  people,  and  tell  them  what  amounts,  and  to  what 
causes  they  ought  to  give,  and  they  recommended  that  they  contribute  to 
Foreign  Missions  $600,000  and  to  Home  Missions  $475,000. 

With  such  an  authoritative  estimate  placed  before  the  people,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  Foreign  Missions  advanced  somewhat  on  the  previous  year.  But 
Home  Missions  fell  off1  $26,000  ! 

At  the  last  Assembly  a  new  Schedule  was  framed.  Foreign  Missions 
having  run  into  debt  $128,000,  was  recommended  to  have  that  amount  made 
up  in  special  collections ;  and  $600,000  more  for  the  current  expenses  of 
the  year.  Home  Missions  having  husbanded  its  resources  and  kept  out  of 
debt,  was  cut  down  in  the  estimate  $122,500,  and  if  that  Board  goes  on  keep¬ 
ing  out  of  debt,  and  being  cut  down  by  the  Assembly  at  the  same  rate  on 
that  account,  it  will  go  out  of  existence  in  three  years  more. 

The  Church  Erection  Board  also  did  a  noble  work  last  year,  and  kept  out 
of  debt!  That  Board  was  cut  down  $80,000.  In  two  years  more  at  that 
rate  the  Church  Erection  Board  will  cease  to  exist. 

Neither  ot  these  Boards  kept  out  of  debt  because  their  work  was  all  done, 
but  simply  for  want  of  resources.  The  Church  Erection  Board  could  have 
gone  8100,000  in  debt,  and  then  not  met  the  demands  made  on  it  for  aid. 
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Dr.  Kendall’s  Speech  on  Home  Missions. 

i  Moderator,  Fathers  and  Brethren  •  One 
hundred  and  twenty  years  nw  rn  » 

land  in  this  city  bet^LTwo 
nongahela  and  Allegany,  where  they  come  to' 

one  of  the  L°T  thB  Obio'  was  ^e  sc?ne  °i 
events  in anti  significant 
For  at  t W  A en,t,lre  lustory  of  this  country, 
h  or  at  that  time  the  French  abandoned  Fort 

I  endfenA  T  '^S  tbe  beSinning  of  the 
-p  0  *,  ^  leach  Jesuitism  m  this  country  The 

noserbA10f“le  aift<er  battl0’  and  P0®4  alter 
post.  A  lew  years  later  they  surrendered  nil 

their  possessions  in  North  America  and  left 
the  continent  forever.  For  about  sixty  years 
the  country  was  left  undisturbed,  and  had  op- 
poitumty  to  lay  the  foundations  of  civil  and 
fpolf institutions  on  the  basis  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  faith,  and  then  God  turned  a  -real 
tide  of  people  towards  this  country  *  * 

But  I  only  allude  to  this  to  say  what  mav 

a  SDecSSr^0eCUrr?rd  t0  you>  Wt  what  “as 
a  special  bearing  on  Home  Missions,  namely 

that  we  are  just  now  in  the  midst  of  another 

great  wave  of  immigration  in  this  country 

A  Movement  of  Surpassing  Magnitude. 

, JhaJ  a  movement  from  the  central  or 
older  to  the  newer  West.  Take  up  almost  at 
random  any  daily  paper  from  the  linl  of 

^  °/  the  Missouri.  Scarcely 

one  of  them  fails  to  speak  of  the  immense 

P°urlng  into  their  borders.  It 
is  declared  to  be  simply  “  unparalleled.”  The 
hard  tinier,  and  the  invasion  and  the  devasta¬ 
tions  ot  the  grasshoppers,  had  interrupted 
the  flow  and  dammed  up  the  stream,  till  now 
the  accumulated  and  pent-up  waters  have  bro- 

before  therm  ^  S*ept  everytt“S 

,n^eSota  Maims  to  have  disposed  of  2,- 
500  000  acres  of  wheat  land  in  six  months. 
Nebraska  claims  an  addition  of  1,000  persons 
a  day  Texas  expects  300,000  this  year  and 

Sn'lnnn0USnbtCt-lUSe  Kansas  is  likei^  to  get 
!  500  000,  which  is  reported  as  receiving  2,500 

|  a  day  !  Call  these  exaggerated  statements* 
as  undoubtedly  they  are,  and  remember  that 
the  heaviest  immigration  is  always  in  the 
Spring  of  the  year ;  but  making  all  possible 
abatements,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great 
exodus  is  occurring  in  the  East,  especially  in 
the  older  Western  States,  to  the  advantage  of 
| the  newer  West.  Forty-five  car-loads  of  peo¬ 
ple  are  spoken  of  as  going  into  the  State  of 
Kansas  in  a  single  day — ten,  South ;  nine. 
West  ;  and  twenty-six,  Southwest. 

O  sir,  if  one  might  rise  up  into  the  blue 
heavens  above  Kansas,  with  far-reaching 
vision  enough  to  watch  that  incoming  tide 
and  then  see  it  depart  and  distribute  itself— 
ten  car-loads  going  towards  the  Gulf,  nine  go¬ 
ing  W est,  and  twenty-six  car-loads,  divided 
into  four  sections,  running  off  towards  the 
great  wheat  fields  of  the  Arkansas  valley  and 
the  wider  Southwest !  Follow  these  people 
to  their  destination  ;  at  nearly  every  station 
some  of  them  leave  the  train ;  expectant 


friends  are  waiting  for  them  to  bear  them 


"  - - - ucai  UliUiU 

out  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  miles  or  more, 
where  some  member  of  their  families  has. 
gone  before ;  and  there  on  the  wide  prairie. 


without  other  improvement  perhaps^  is^the 
rude  cabin,  or  more  likely  the  dug-out  in  #ome 
hill-side,  where  the  family  for  the  pteSent 
will  abide.  Besides  these  are  long  lines  of 
canvas-covered  wagons  moving  along  all  the 
thoroughfares,  containing  the  families  of 
those  who  are  moving  in  a  more  primitive 
way.  All  these  will  fall  into  the  great  spaces 
of  that  great  State,  each  one  selecting  their 
new  home,  sleeping  for  a  time  in  their  wagons 
or  under  them,  till  some  better  structure  can 
be  reared.  As  Jacob  when  he  had  gone  out 
from  the  home  of  his  childhood  and  had  turn¬ 
ed  his  back  forever  on  old  familiar  scenes, 
gathered  the  stones  together  for  a  pillow 
and  lying  down  on  the  cold  earth,  fell  asleep 
and  dreamed  that  he  saw  a  ladder  stretching 
from  earth  to  Heaven  and  the  angels  of  God. 
ascending  and  descending  on  it,  so,  I  am  sure, 
these  Pilgrims  of  Destiny,  these  Empire  Build¬ 
ers,  lying  thus  on  the  cold  ground  and  look¬ 
ing  up  to  the  silent  stars,  that,  through  the 
atmosphere  of  the  plains,  seem  so  large  and 
shine  so  bright,  if  they  do  not  see  the  angels 
of  God,  may  be  sure  that  they  are  near  and 
keeping  watch  and  ward  over  them,  and  guid¬ 
ing  them  to  the  proper  place  to  lay  founda¬ 
tions  in  a  new  State  for  Christ  and  his  Church  l 
And  wherever  they  stop  and  settle,  however 
bleak  and  bare  it  may  seem  to-day,  a  year 
hence  the  now  unbroken  sod  and  grassy  plain 
will  be  smiling  with  gardens  and  waving  with 
wheat  fields  and  corn  ! 

The  Work  of  Home  Missions. 

Did  the  Lord  plan  that  the  foundations  of  our 
country  should  be  laid  in  the  principles  of  the 
Protestant  faith  ?  Did  he  also  plan  to  fill  it 
with  people  by  such  mighty  migrations,  and 
then  leave  them  like  sheep  in  the  wilderness 
— like  sheep  without  a  shepherd  ?  No.  Equal¬ 
ly  manifest  is  his  hand  in  providing  an. 
agency  to  supply  the  people  with  the  Gospel. 
He  created  the  demand,  and  he  furnished  the 
supply.  The  work  of  Home  Missions  he  made 
to  correspond  to  that  of  emigration.  In  their 
infancy  both  were  weak.  A  few  emigrants  I 
went  out,  and  a  few  places  were  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  by  them,  and  a  few  missionaries  were 
needed.  Sometimes  a  single  church  would 
support  a  given  missionary.  There  were 
Young  Men’s  Home  Missionary  Societies,  and. 
Women’s  Home  Missionary  Societies,  and 
some  of  the  first  missionary  societies  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  women  were  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  Home  Missions. 

At  length  there  were  city  societies  and 
county  societies  almost  by  the  score.  Pres¬ 
byteries  and  Synods  undertook  the  work ;  and 
the  General  Assembly  moved  in  it  at  an  early 
day,  and  as  early  as  1816  enlarged  the  prem¬ 
ise,  and,  charged  with  a  wider  field  of  opera¬ 
tions,  changed  a  previously  existing  “Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  of  Missions”  into  the  “Board 
of  Missions.”  Other  denominations  joined 
in  the  movement.  The  larger  the  emigration 
the  larger  the  number  of  missionaries  sent 
out,  the  larger  the  demand  the  larger  the 
area  from  which  resources  of  men  and  money 
could  be  drawn.  So  while  the  supply  has 
never  equalled  the  demand,  it  has  been  as 
nearly  equal  in  these  late  years  as  ever. 

When  the  work  grew  into  large  proportions 
and  had  become  somewhat  unmanageable 
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oa^ttiat  account,  it  was  systematized  and 
consolidated,  so  that  instead  of  many  socie¬ 
ties  it  is  all  under  the  management  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  historj?  of  the  work* 
with  which  you  are  all  familiar ;  how  nearly 
all  the  churches  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Missouri,  were  at 
one  time  Home  Missionary  churches;  how 
it  is  remembered  that  all  the  churches  of 
Minnesota,  and  Kansas,  except  one  in  each 
State,  and  all  except  two  or  three  in  Califor¬ 
nia,'  have  had  missionary  aid.  I  beg  to  call 
your  attention  to 

The  ready  adaptability  of  the  Home  Missionary 
Board  to  all  the  necessities  of  universal  evan¬ 
gelization  in  this  country. 

The  facility  with  which  it  adapts  itself  to 
the  varied  emergencies  and  exigencies  of 
society,  is  to  me  one  of  the  clearest  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  work. 
One  of  the  evidences  for  the  authenticity 
of  the  Bible  is  that  it  adapts  itself  to  all  the 
phases  of  human  society  and  all  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  the  world’s  history, 
and  simply  because  it  is  of  God  who  sees  the 
end  from  the  beginning.  So  the  forces  that 
were  enfolded  in  the  little  germ  that  has  de¬ 
veloped  into  the  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
have  unfolded  such  wonderful  adaptations, 
that  I  count  them  among  the  highest  proofs 
that  God  who  saw  what  tvas  in  the  future 
provided  that  the  fundamental  ideas  in  the 
work  should  be  comprehensive  enough  to  cov¬ 
er  all  the  cases  that  might  arise.  These 
leading  ideas  were 

To  send  the  Gospel  to  the  destitute,  and  aid  all 
congregations  that  were  too  feeble  to  sustain 
themselves. 

The  first  emigrants  went  out  as  a  plain  and 
simple  agricultural  people,  or  were  gathered 
in  small  towns  such  as  are  necessary  for  such 
a  people ;  and  the  first  application  of  Home 
Missionary  ideas,  was  to  send  the  Gospel 
when  there  was  no  church  and  no  preacher 
j  within  reach  of  the  people. 

1  At  length  it  became  apparent  that  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  neglecters  of  the  Gospel  were  gather¬ 
ed  in  our  cities,  where  they  could  And  a  church 
and  hear  the  Gospel  if  they  would.  But  they 
would  not.  Here  were  churches,  but  every 
one  was  burdened  with  so  much  of  debt  and 
work  that  they  could  bear  no  more.  Here 
were  more  people  within  easy  reach  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary  than  could  be  found  in  any  country 
place.  What  shall  be  done  for  them  ?  Are 
they  not  fit  subjects  for  Home  Missions  ?  And 
after  due  deliberation  it  was  decided  to  help 
feeble  churches  in  the  cities.  By-and-by  comes 
up  the  question  What  shall  we  do  for  the  Ger¬ 
mans  ?  They  speak  another  language ;  they 
are  Lutherans  or  Infidels,  and  not  Presbyteri¬ 
ans.  What  shall  we  do  for  them  ?  It  did  not 
take  long  to  decide.  And  now  we  have  a  large 
number  of  German  churches  ;  and  having  be¬ 
gun  a  work  among  foreigners,  we  have  added 
to  the  list  till  we  have  Hollandist,  French, 
Welsh,  Gaelic,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Bohemi¬ 
an,  Swiss,  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Waldensian 
-congregations. 

When  the  Gold  excitement  broke  out  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  men  left  their  farms  and 


they  cannot  raise  money  tv 

workshops  and  merchandise  and  flocked 
California.  Thousands  walked  across  tk 
continent  notwithstanding  savages  and  wil 
beasts,  mountains,  rivers,  or  deserts.  Ten" 
of  thousands  sailed  around  Cape  Horn ;  great 
er  numbers  went  across  the  Isthmus,  risking 
tropical  heats  and  fevers  on  the  Chagres  riv 
or.  They  left  their  wives  and  children  behind 
them — scarcely  any  families  were  there ;  am 
4 ‘the  thought  of  their  heart”  was  to  mak 
fortunes  rapidly  and  speedily  return.  Permf 
nent  homes  and  prospectively  permanent  se- 
tlements  had  been  a  requisite  for  all  Honi 
mission  work.  What  should  be  done  for  then 
This  was  a  new  state  of  society.  Beckle 
men,  bad  men — gamblers,  Sabtath-breakep 
and  murderers  abounded,  and  the  few  ths 
were  Christians,  alas  !  many  of  them  seem? 
to  forget  the  Saviour  and  their  vows  in  t\ 
mad  whirl  of  excitement  that  prevailed  thep 
But  it  was  decided  to  send  them  missionary 
whether  there  were  homes  or  families  or  nc 
whether  there  were  any  permanent  towns  ( 
not.  Men  should  have  the  Gospel  while  thfit 
were  there  ;  and  early  in  that  great  movement 
missionaries  of  the  Cross  were  found  there. 
And  a  terrible  time  they  had — men  had  no 
ear  for  the  Gospel.  The  Sabbath  was  the 
great  day  for  shows,  excitements,  auctions, 
and  extra  business.  But  those  godly  men  did 
not  labor  in  vain.  They  stemmed  the  tide  of 
wickedness  and  worldliness,  and  at  length 
gained  a  hearing ;  churches  were  organized — 
small  and  weak  at  first,  they  have  yet  lived, 
grown,  and  multiplied  ;  and  while  much  more 
is  to  be  desired,  much  has  been  gained,  and 
great  changes  have  taken  place  :  public  senti¬ 
ment  has  been  greatly  modified,  and  it  is  no 
mean  record  that  the  Board  has  added  twelve 
or  fifteen  churches  every  year  since  Keunion, 
in  the  Synod  of  the  Pacific ;  while  the  growth 
has  been  equally  encouraging  North  and  East, 
in  Oregon,  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  all  the  Bocky 
Mountain  States  and  Territories. 

Another  question  came  up,  namely,  What 
shall  be  done  with  the  feeble  and  partly  de¬ 
cayed  churches  of  the  older  States  ?  Some 
contend  that  all  the  Home  Missionary  funds 
should  be  used  on  the  frontier,  and  churches 
that  have  drawn  aid  from  the  Board  for  a 
score  of  years  or  more,  should  be  dropped, 
and  allowed  quietly  to  die.  But  the  original 
idea  of  Home  Missions,  as  I  have  said,  was 
to  aid  the  feeble  churches ;  and  where  was  it 
ever  stipulated  or  ordered  that  the  feeble 
even  in  the  oldest  State  should  not  have  aid  ? 
Go  into  the  broad  pastures  of  the  successful 
dairyman,  and  pick  out  his  leanest  cows,  and 
he  will  tell  you  they  give  the  best  milk  of  all 
the  herd,  and  are  lean  because  they  do  so. 
Why  starve  the  leanest  cow,  and  pamper  the 
fat  and  sleek  one  that  is  nearly  worthless  ? 
Why  starve  or  abandon  the  feeble  church, 
when  the  cause  of  its  feebleness  perhaps  is 
that  it  has  given  so  much  to  others  ?  Many 
of  those  feeble  churches  have  been  rich  to¬ 
ward  God  and  man.  They  have  trained  up 
their  children  in  the  fear  of  God ;  they  have 
Waked  up  their  intellects  by  a  good  education, 
and  have  roused  the  spirit  of  enterprise  in 
them;  they  have  gone  to  the  West  to  found 
the  new  churches  that  are  forming  there,  or 
come  to  the  cities,  where  many  of  them 
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make  the  elders  and  best  leading  men  in  our 
churches  here. 

The  Freedmen. 

When  the  late  civil  war  came,  it  brought 
with  it  one  of  the  most  momentous  questions 
any  nation,  any  Church,  or  any  Church  Board 
ever  met.  Four  millions  of  slaves  were 
emancipated  in  a  single  day !  These  slaves 
owed  no  longer  any  allegiance  to  their  mas¬ 
ters,  and  the  masters  were  released  from  all 
legal  obligation  to  provide  for  them  or  seek 
their  welfare.  All  the  laws  that  had  made  it  j 
a  crime  to  teach  a  slave  to  read  or  write,  were  ! 
virtually  made  null  and  void  in  a  single  hour. 
Yesterday  they  were  four  millions  of  chattels  ; 
to-day  they  are  four  millions  of  citizens — fel¬ 
low-citizens  and  immortal  beings.  What  was  to 
be  done  for  them  ?  Some  temporary  and  sup¬ 
plemental  agencies  were  created,  but  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  no  agency  for  giving 
them  the  Gospel  could  be  made  that  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  which  had  been  made,  namely, 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions.  And  hence  in 
1874  the  General  Assembly  passed  the  order 
that  “  The  Committee  of  Freedmen  shall  con¬ 
tinue,  as  at  present  located  and  constituted, 
for  the  period  of  five  years,  during  which 
time  its  affairs  shall  be  conducted  with  a  view 
to  the  final  merging  of  the  Committee  with 
I  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  ;  and  as  soon  as 
possible  the  churches  under  the  care  of  the 
Committee  on  Freedmen  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions.” 

Therefore  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  the 
Committee  transferred  to  us  all  the  mission¬ 
aries  among  the  Freedmen  who  are  exclusive¬ 
ly  engaged  in  preaching  the  Gospel  and  the 
churches  supplied  by  them.  But  what  a  mea¬ 
gre  force  is  this  for  the  evangelization  of  four 
millions  of  souls.  We  do  not  forget — we  grate¬ 
fully  remember — all  that  is  done  for  these 
people  by  the  churches  of  the  South  and  by 
other  denominations  at  the  North.  But  when 
we  call  to  mind  the  debt  we  owe  this  people, 
and  the  matchless  opportunity  to  bless  and 
elevate  and  save  them,  we  might  well  cover 
our  faces  for  shame  that  we  have  done  so  lit¬ 
tle.  If  we  call  them  an  ignorant  and  a  “low 
down  ”  people,  so  much  the  more  do  they  ap¬ 
peal  to  us  for  aid.  But  who  was  responsible 
for  their  downfall  ?  The  laws  that  made  it  a 
criminal  offence  to  teach  them  to  read,  and 
that  made  and  held  them  slaves,  though 
primarily  the  laws  of  the  slave  States  were  in 
some  sense  the  laws  of  all  the  people,  for  the 
government  sanctioned  and  upheld  slavery. 
But  when  the  government  made  them  free 
and  washed  its  hands  of  the  crime  which  had 
degraded  them  and  made  them  chattels  to  be 
bought  and  sold  like  cattle  in  the  market, 
how  little  did  we  the  people  bring  forth  fruits 
meet  for  repentance.  But  there  was  a  strong¬ 
er  appeal  than  this,  the  most  touching  ap¬ 
peal  that  could  possibly  be  made  to  us. 
Wherever  a  Federal  soldier  of  our  sons  or  our 
brothers,  sick  or  wounded  or  escaped  from 
Southern  prisons,  fell  in  with  a  freedman  he 
fell  in  with  a  friend.  How  many  such  did 
they  hide  in  their  cabins,  and  teed  from  their 
scanty  stores,  and  under  cover  of  the  night, 
and  by  by-paths  such  as  none  understood  so 
.well  as  they,  help  the  hunted  fugitive  north¬ 


ward  on  his  way  ?  How  many  such  witnesses 
could  we  call  up  now  living  among  us  who 
were  helped  and  guided  through  the  huts  of 
Virginia  and  Tennessee,  till  they  came  into 
the  Federal  lines  ragged  and  emaciated  skele¬ 
tons,  but  now  among  friends.  How  many  of 
them  have  testified  that  for  weeks  they  saw 
no  human  being  to  whom  they  dared  speak  if 
he  was  not  a  black  man  ?  Who  of  all  the 
number  has  ever  said  that  he  was  ever  be¬ 
trayed  by  them  ?  Or  what  general  in  the 
army  has  ever  said  that  any  of  these  people 
had  deceived  him  when  he  inquired  of  them 
as  to  the  position  of  the  enemy  ?  They  might 
mistake  as  to  the  force  of  the  enemy  as  any 
other  ignorant  people  are  apt  to  do,  but  they 
never  told  him  where  the  enemy  was,  if  he  • 
was  not  to  be  found  there,  and  never  led  him 
into  a  trap  by  telling  him  there  was  no  enemy 
when  there  was.  And  when  the  last  great 
test  came,  and  the  question  was  raised  Shall 
we  put  arms  into  their  hands  and  enlist  them 
in  our  army  ?  it  was  said — “  0  !  they  will  not 
fight”;  “they  will  run  at  the  first  sight  of 
danger  ”  ;  “  they  have  been  so  long  cowed  in 
the  presence  of  their  old  masters  that  they 
will  be  good  for  nothing  ”  !  But  how  nobly 
they  vindicated  themselves  against  all  such 
charges  !  They  fought,  they  shed  their  blood, 
they  laid  down  their  lives  for  us.  They  stood 
|  in  the  ranks  where  otherwise  our  sons  would 
have  stood,  and  were  shot  down  in  their  places. 
Do  we  owe  nothing  to  such  a  people  as  this  ? 
And  when  the  opportunity  came  to  pay  this 
debt  of  gratitude,  what  access  we  had  to  their 
(hearts!  They  looked  on  us  as  their  friends 
land  their  deliverers.  Willingly  would  they  r 
have  sat  at  our  feet  and  been  taught  by  us. 
And  then  came  that  wonderful  phenomenon, 
which  I  consider  as  an  inspiration  from  God  ! 
For  who  but  God  could  ha*'e  infused  into  mil¬ 
lions  of  hearts  a  new  and  great  thought  like 
their  desire  to  read  ?  It  can  be  traced  to  no 
human  source,  there  was  no  human  agency 
given  to  its  diffusion.  But  wherever  it  origi¬ 
nated  it  went  like  wild-fire  all  over  the  South  ; 
or  rather,  it  sprung  up  in  every  Freedman’s 
heart  simultaneously — a  desire  to  learn  to  read , 
and  a  desire  to  learn  to  read  the  Word  of  God 
was  the  crowning  desire.  Old  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  parents  and  little  children  begged  for 
schools  and  teachers  and  school-books.  Oh  ! 
what  but  a  divine  impulse  was  this  !  A  slave 
woman  in  South  Carolina  found  an  old  family 
Bible  in  the  garret  of  her  master’s  house ; 
when  she  found  what  it  was,  she  begged  of 
him  to  give  it  to  her.  The  master,  a  disso¬ 
lute  and  skeptical  man,  laughed  at  her,  told 
her  it  was  of  no  use  to  her ;  she  could  not 
read — nevertheless  he  gave  it  to  her.  When 
the  Federal  forces  came  near,  you  remember, 
the  slaves  from  the  Sea  Islands  and  the  coast 
were  sent  back  into  the  country  to  be  out  of 
reach  of  our  soldiers.  Each  one  took  his 
choicest  effects — this  woman  among  other 
things  the  old  family  Bible,  and  trudging 
along  in  the  intense  heat  and  through  the 
dust  reached  her  destination.  When  emanci¬ 
pation  was  proclaimed  they  found  their  way 
back  to  their  old  homes,  then  in  the  Federal 
lines.  One  day  a  Massachusetts  soldier 
came  into  her  cabin  and  said  “Auntie, 
have  you  anything  to  read  ?  I  am  starving 
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for  something  to  read.”  Then  she  brought 

Srd  the  old  Bible,  and  laid  it  before  him 
egged  him  to  read  aloud  so  that  she 
hear  ;  and  she  listened  with  wonder  and 
joy  as  she  heard  of  Him  of  whom  Moses  and 
the  prophets  did  write,  Jesus  of  Nazareth; 
and  she  went  out  like  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
and  told  her  neighbors,  and  said  “Didn’t! 
tell  you  there  was  something  good  in  that 
Book  ?”  and  then  told  them  what  things  she 
had  heard.  And  when  a  school  was  establish¬ 
ed  for  the  Freedmen  she  too  was  found  seat¬ 
ed  among  the  little  ones  learning  to  read,  that 
she  might  read  her  old  Bible,  the  Word  of 
God.  And  old  men  and  half-blind  men  went 
to  school  to  learn  to  read,  hoping  at  least  to 
spell  out, the  name  of  Jesus  before  they  died. 

That  was  our  golden  opportunity.  If  we 
had  moved  with  that  favoring  tide  and  launch¬ 
ed  our  craft  amidst  those  favoring  gales  we 
should  have  been  wafted  to  a  great  success. 
But  alas,  we  let  that  ardor,  to  a  great  extent, 
die  out  in  disappointment.  We  did  not  rise 
to  the  magnitude  or  sublimity  of  the  work. 
We  trusted  to  politics  to  save  the  Freedmen, 
and  politics  has  nearly  proved  his  ruin.  We 
left  the  State  to  do  our  work — as  if  we  had 
not  learned  that  the  Church  has  her  own 
work  to  do,  and  never  can  transfer  her  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  world.  The  evangeliza¬ 
tion  of  this  people,  which  is  the  only  hope  of 
elevation  for  any  people,  is  the  work  of  the 
Church.  Whatever  the  world  or  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  or  may  not  do,  our  duty  is  clear. 
When,  therefore,  the  slave  question  could  no 
longer  be  used  in  politics — when  the  secular 
press  did  not  daily  fan  the  flame,  our  zeal 
seemed  to  die  out.  At  least  we  did  not  meet 
the  emergency  or  do  our  share  in  the  great 
work.  But  it  is  not  too  late.  The  work  re¬ 
mains  to  be  done.  Let  us  give  it  a  new  im¬ 
pulse.  No  other  4,000,000  of  destitute  people 
on  the  earth  are  so  accessible  to  us.  They 
are  kindly  disposed  towards  us,  they  speak 
our  language,  they  are  at  our  doors.  The 
work  is  cheaper  and  the  results  greater  per¬ 
haps  than  in  any  other  missionary  field  in  the 
world.  But  while  we  are  asleep  the  enemy 
is  sewing  tares.  The  Jesuits  are  among 
them.  Like  any  other  ignorant  people,  caught 
by  what  is  glittering  and  formal  and  spectac¬ 
ular,  they  are  in  danger  of  being  led  astray, 
and  made  an  element  of  danger  instead  of 
safety  to  the  State,  while  their  own  souls  are 
liable  to  be  deluded  and  destroyed.  We  pro¬ 
pose,  therefore,  to  push  our  work  in  the  South 
as  we  do  in  the  West ;  to  make  no  distinction 
of  color,  to  have  no  “  color  line,”  to  aid  a 
church  in  Georgia  the  same  as  we  would  in 
Nebraska,  and  not  inquire  for  ourselves  or 
inform  the  world  whether  it  be  a  church  of 
colored  or  white  people ;  to  know  no  North,  no 
South,  no  East,  no  West,  to  enter  every  open 
door,  as  is  our  wont,  if  we  may  but  find  the 
right  kind  of  men  to  do  the  work ;  in  one 
word  to  push  the  work  in  the  Carolinas  as  we 
do  in  Kansas,  Oregon,  or  Minnesota.  But  we 
are  met  at  once  by  the  great  difficulty  of  find¬ 
ing  men.  The  force  now  is  altogether  too 
small,  and  while  Biddle,  Lincoln,  Howard, 
and  Maryville  are  doing  what  they  can  for 
us,  what  are  they  among  so  many  ?  And 
though  the  colored  man  is  the  best  for  the 


colored  people,  we  shall  probably  be  compell-  j 
ed  to  call  white  men  into  the  service.  But 
we  invite  all  our  ministers  and  all  our  people 
to  look  into  this  subject  again,  and  see  if  we 
can  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  this — 
“we  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother.” 
Let  us  quicken  our  zeal  and  strengthen  our 
faith  by  grateful  and  encouraging  considera¬ 
tions,  and  renew  our  labors  and  double  our 
contributions  for  this  down-trodden  and  yet 
most  hopeful  people. 

The  Mormons. 

The  extension  of  our  Bailway  system  brought 
into  our  path  a  people  more  strange  than  the 
Freedmen,  and  much  more  difficult  of  access. 

I  mean  the  Mormon  population  of  Utah.  Here 
we  found  a  people,  say.  100,000,  as  devout  as 
the  followers  of  Mahomet,  and  who,  as  to  their 
theories  and  practices  on  the  Marriage  ques¬ 
tion,  are  as  vile  as  the  Turks.  Visitors  from 
the  East,  and  from  the  whole  civilized  world, 
thronged  Salt  Lake  City;  distinguished  di¬ 
vines  officiated  in  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  on 
the  Sabbath  day ;  high  bred  and  cultivated 
ladies  walked  the  streets  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
while  polygamy  with  brazen  brow  flaunted  its 
banners  in  their  faces. 

What  shall  be  done  for  this  people  ?  be¬ 
comes  a  momentous  question.  Some  said, 
Let  the  Government  clean  out  these  Augean 
stables,  repress  the  abominations  in  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  deliver  the  women  from  a  bondage 
not  less  degrading  than  slavery  had  ever  pro  j 
moted  at  the  South.  How  long  shall  we  wait 
for  the  Government  ?  Has  not  Utah  been 
recognized  as  a  Territory  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  been  regularly  represented  in 
Congress  ?  Fourteen  years  ago  Congress  pass¬ 
ed  a  law  making  polygamy  a  penal  offence  in 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  yet 
all  the  leading  Mormons  were  polygamists. 
Who  of  them  all  has  ever  been  successfully 
prosecuted  for  the  crime  ?  Does  not  a  polyg¬ 
amist  from  Utah  occupy  a  seat  in  Congress, 
and  represent  that  Territory  there  to-day  ? 
Does  he  act  like  a  disgraced  man,  or  a  crimi¬ 
nal  fleeing  from  justice  ?  I  am  told  not. 
Trusting  the  Government  to  do  our  work  in 
Utah,  was  as  futile  as  it  was  in  the  South. 
The  Board  of  Home  Missions,  believing  the 
time  had  come  to  do  something  for  this  peo¬ 
ple,  resolved  to  make  the  effort,  and  finding 
it  necessary  to  reach  the  children,  we  thought 
it  wise  to  open  schools  in  Utah,  as  the 
Foreign  Missionary  Boards  do  in  foreign 
lands.  And  the  General  Assembly  of  1877 
authorized  us  to  enlarge  our  work,  especially 
in  that  direction.  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
General  Assembly  last  year  :  ‘  ‘  Brigham  Young 
j  is  an  old  man,  and  must  soon  die.  No  suc- 
!  cessor  can  ever  expect  to  hold  down  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  people  with  as  heavy  a  hand  as 
he.”  Scarcely  had  we  reached  our  homes 
when  the  news  was  flashed  over  the  civilized 
world:  “Brigham  Young  is  dead  !  ”  We  were 
just  in  time.  The  change  has  come  there, 
and  we  were  ready  for  it :  for  we  had  begun  to 
enlarge  our  forces  there. 

New  Mexico. 

New  Mexico  has  been  considered  one  of  the 
mast  worthless  parts  of  the  country.  It  is 
perhaps  drier  and  hotter  than  Colorado,  and 


most  of  us,  I  presume,  have  thought  that  the 
only  expectation  of  having  a  railroad  across 
the  Territory  was  not  for  anything  which  New 
Mexico  could  furnish,  but  to  have  another 
way  across  the  Continent — a  way  to  connect 
California  with  the  East.  But  when  I  went 
there  last  Fall  I  found  two  strong  corpora¬ 
tions,  the  “Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Bail- 
road  Company,”  and  the  “Denver  &  Bio 
Grande  Bailroad  Company,”  had  silently  push¬ 
ed  their  respective  roads  almost  to  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Territory  already,  and  one  with 
two  branches,  one  on  either  side  of  the  outer 
Bocky  Mountain  range— silently,  I  say,  for 
they  were  in  sharp  competition  as  to  the 
franchises  and  the  first  start.  So  now  they 
are  both  pushing  down  into  New  Mexico  with 
all  their  available  force,  two  roads  side  by 
side,  pushing  through  the  Buten  Pass,  and  on 
to  Santa  Fe  or  the  southern  part  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory,  where  are  rich  silver  mines,  and  one 
going  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Bio  Grande 


in  the  neighborhood  of  the  San  Juan  mines, 


and  both  perhaps  headed  for  the  Pacific — un- 
l  less  Congress  shall  soon  decide  something 
|  with  regard  to  these  two  roads  that  have  been 
contending  with  each  other  before  them  for 
the  right  of  way  for  two  years  past.  But 
when  I  saw  the  rude  agriculture  of  these  most 
fertile  valleys,  the  implements  and  methods 
of  labor,  the  same  forked  stick  for  a  plow, 
the  same  kind  of  a  cart,  each  wheel  of  which 


was  a  section  of  a  large  cotton-wood,  when  I 


saw  twenty  or  thirty  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 


dren  driving  the  sheep  and  goats  round  and 


round  the  wheat  stack  till  it  was  all  trodden 
down  and  threshed,  the  women  winnowing 
and  washing  the  grain  as  they  did  in  Pales¬ 
tine  three  thousand  years  ago,  I  could  not 
I  but  say  to  myself,  What  a  field  is  this  for 
Northern  enterprise  and  modern  improve¬ 
ments  !  And  when  I  saw  on  the  sun-burnt 
I  and  arid  plains  great  herds  of  cattle  and 
flocks  of  sheep  all  in  good  condition  for  the 
market,  and  when  I  saw  loads  of  wool  and 
hides  hauled  three  hundred  or  four  hundred 
miles  to  meet  a  railroad  terminus,  and  knew 
that  either  the  unreduced  ores  or  the  silver 
bars  from  the  mines  at  Silver  City  must  be 
transported  more  than  five  hundred  miles  the 
same  way  ;  and  when  by  day  we  often  saw  a 
great  cloud  of  dust  rising  to  heaven,  and  saw 
a  long  train  of  huge  freight  wagons  or  prairie 
schooners  as  they  are  called,  each  with  from 
six  to  fourteen  oxen  or  horses  or  mules  at¬ 
tached,  I  was  reminded  of  those  processions 
of  dromedaries  that  once  made  up  the  great 
caravans  that  used  to  pass  over  from  Pal- 
I  myra  or  Tadmoor  of  the  wilderness  to  Tyre, 
the  then  mistress  of  the  seas,  or  when  we 
massed  by  stage  at  night  the  encampments  of 
j  these  freighters,  wrapped  in  their  blankets 


asleep  under  their  wagons  or  around  their 


Glimmering  camp-fires,  I  did  not  wonder  that 
the  railroads  were  anxious  to  penetrate  that 
new  and  to  us  almost  unknown  country  :  for 
they  will  bring  out  cattle  and  sneep  and  mules 
and  goats,  and  hides,  and  wool,  and  fruit,  and 
wine  and  silver  and  gold,  and  will  carry  in  a 
new  people  speaking  the  English  language  of 
the  Protestant  faith ;  new  ideas,  improve¬ 
ments,  capital,  enterprise  and  prosperity. 

But  do  you  inquire  of  our  present  mission- 
arv  workln  M^ico  and  Utah  ?  I  reply 


that  in  New  Mexico  it  consists  in  schools  and 
churches  among  the  natives  and  the  Indian 
tribes.  Some  of  these  were  planted  before  Be- 
union,  and  have  undergone  but  little  change. 
Two  or  three  missionaries,  and  three  or  four 
schools  have  been  added  since.  Last  year  we 
resolved  to  increase  our  labors  there,  and  God 
came  among  the  people  in  a  mysterious  way, 
and  before  our  reinforcements  arrived  He 
had  smitten  and  taken  away  one-tenth  part  of 
the  whole  people  by  the  smallpox.  It  has 
had  its  effect  on  the  people.  Since  that  time 
three  missionaries  or  missionary  physicians 
have  been  sent  into  the  Territory,  two  church¬ 
es  have  been  formed  among  the  Mexicans,  and 
four  natives,  three  of  them  elders,  have  been  . 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  All  are  at 
work,  and  the  general  summary  pf  the  reports 
is  that  there  is  a  degree  of  thoughtfulness 
and  inquiry  among  the  people  in  Northern 
New  Mexico  that  is  most  encouraging.  Some 
report  clusters  of  inquirers  in  different  places, 
and  one  says  he  knows  of  nearly  one  hundred 
men  that  are  reading  the  Word  of  God.  And 
from  the  work  in  old  Mexico  we  may  take  en-. 
couragement  concerning  any  man  that  will 
read  the  Bible.  Indeed,  the  widest  Protest¬ 
ant  influence  ever  exerted  in  New  Mexico  was 
probably  the  result  of  the  influence  and  labors 
of  a  priest,  now  dead  and  gone,  who  having 
obtained  a  Bible,  was  undoubtedly  enlighten¬ 
ed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  converted  to 
Christ.  His  influence  still  remains ;  being 
dead,  he  yet  speaketh.  It  is  much  the  same 
in  Utah,  though  our  work  is  more  recent 
there.  Amidst  many  discouragements  and 
much  opposition  from  the  Mormon  authori¬ 
ties,  the  missionaries  speak  encouragingly 
of  their  work  and  their  prospects.  Three 
churches  have  been  organized  in  Mormon 
strongholds,  the  schools  are  prosperous,  and 
the  call  for  more  teachers  is  now  imperative. 

But  we  encounter  a  serious  difficulty  which 
I  beg  of  this  Assembly  to  consider  carefully, 
and  devise  some  method  of  relief.  I  refer  to 
the  want  of  church  edifices  and  schoolhouses. 
The  Board  of  Church  Erection  offers  us  no  re¬ 
lief.  For  it  is  said  the  Board  of  Church  Erec¬ 
tion  was  not  intended  to  build  schoolhouses. 
We  do  not  ask  them  to  build  schoolhouses, 
but  houses  of  worship  in  whiph  schools  may  be 
held  as  a  matter  of  convenience  or  economy 
during  the  week,  as  is  done  among  theFreed- 
men  at  the  South.  There  is  not  a  school  yet 
established  where  there  is  not  a-  Sabbath- 
school  and  preaching  on  the  Sabbath.  The 
school  we  may  hope  will  disappear,  while  the 
church  will  remain,  and  the  chnrch  edifice  be 
needed. 

I  give  great  credit  to  Dr.  Wilson,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Church  Erection  Board,  who  has 
generously  assisted  some  of  the  missionaries 
from  outside  sources  ;  but  nearly  all  of  them 
iq  emergencies  have  been  compelled  to  ad¬ 
vance  largely  from  their  scanty  stipends  to 
secure  places  where  schools  may  be  taught 
and  the  Gospel  preached.  The  more  formida¬ 
ble  objection  to  granting  aid  by  that  Board 
is  that  its  charter  is  less  flexible  than  ours,, 
and  they  have  encountered  a  difficulty  never 
contemplated  when  the  charter  was  drawn ; 
namely  :  that  no  aid  can  be  given  when  there 
is  no  church  organization.  But  there  can  be 

no  .church  organization  at  first  among  the 
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Mormons.  We  must  begin  farther  back  and 
lower  down.  The  Gospel  must  be  preached 
and  the  schools  taught  before  there  is  any 
material  from  which  a  church  can  be  formed. 
We  need  the  edifice  in  order  to  secure  the 
organization.  It  will  come  by-and-by,-  but 
“the  time  of  figs  is  not  yet.”  What  then 
shall  we  do  ?  Shall  we  grant  leave  of  absence 
to  our  missionaries  for  three  or  four  months  to 
solicit  aid  from  yourselves  and  your  churches  ? 
If  so,  they  will  be  upon  you  at  once  !  For  the 
crisis  has  already  come.  Immediate  relief  is 
necessary  to  prosecute  with  vigor  the  work 
so  auspiciously  begun,  and  to  extend  and  ex¬ 
pand  it  in  the  future.  But  the  Board  of 
Church  Erection  was  intended  to  meet  just 
such  emergencies,  to  avoid  just  such  private 
appeals.  What  then  must  be  done?  We  in¬ 
voke  the  aid  and  wise  counsels  of  this  Assem¬ 
bly.  The  crisis  has  come ;  the  Bed  Sea  is 
reached !  By  whom,  if  not  this  Assembly, 
shall  God  part  the  waters  that  the  children  of 
Israel  may  pass  over  dry  shod  ?  We  await 
your  decision  with  the  greatest  anxiety.  For 
it  is  our  wish,  as  it  seems  to  be  the  mission 
of  the  Home  Board,  to  give  the  Gospel  to  all 
in  this  broad  land  who  are  not  provided  for 
otherwise. 

But  it  is  asked,  Why  do  you  leave  your  cus¬ 
tomary  work,  and  turn  aside  to  teaching  ? 
We  have  not  left  our  customary  work.  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Nebraska,  for  which  we  have  never 
furnished  a  full  supply  of  men  before,  now 
say  they  are  just  about  fully  supplied.  Texas, 
and  Missouri,  and  Minnesota,  and  Dakota, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  other  States  and 
Territories,  need  more  men.  But  we  have 
employed  just  about  all  the  available  men 
that  are  the  right  men ;  we  have  sent  them 
into  the  field  already.  Many  are  so  condi¬ 
tioned  and  weighted  that  we  do  not  want 
them ;  many  are  too  old  to  do  effective  ser¬ 
vice.  And  though  I  doubt  not  there  are 
many  other  men  who  could  do  it,  we  do  not 
happen  to  know  them.  But  the  truth  is,  God 
brought  us  face  to  face  with  new  conditions 
and  emergencies — a  new  obstruction  in  the 
direct  line  of  our  work,  such  as  the  American 
Church  never  saw  before,  and  which,  it  seem¬ 
ed,  nothing  but  schools  -would  obviate  or  re¬ 
move.  We  met  a  population  in  the  very  heart 
of  our  country,  where  were  thousands  and 
tons  of  thousands  that  hold  to  doctrines  that 
our  Church  deems  damnable  heresies— where 
not  a  Presbyterian  was  to  be  found,  or  any, 
even  the  least,  nucleus  for  a  Christian  church. 
We  are  not  teaching  secular  schools — we  are 
not  giving  a  secular  education — as  an  end  ;  it 
is  all  as  a  means  to  an  end,  namely,  the  form¬ 
ation  of  the  church  as  a  means  of  reaching 
the  people,  and  thus  leading  them  to  Christ. 
Schools,  we  may  hope,  will  be  temporary — 
mere  adjuncts  or  aids  or  stepping-stones  to 
the  church  and  the  evangelization  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Where  we  have  established  schools,  we 
use  the  schools  as  we  would  use  the  hall  we 
worship  in,  though  we  do  not  own  it — an  ac¬ 
cessory  to,  and  not  a  departure  from,  our 
regular  and  accustomed  work. 

But  is  it  not  very  costly  ?— some  one  says. 
Yes  it  is  very  costly.  But  the  very  first  step 
cost  the  blood  of  the  ever-blessed  Son  of  God, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  might  not 


perish  but  have  everlasting  life.  Thanks 
be  unto  God  for  His  unspeakable  gift !  But 
how  shall  they  believe  in  Whom  they  have 
not  heard,  and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a 
preacher  ?  And  just  there  comes  in  the  bless¬ 
ed  privilege  of  our  Home  Mission  work. 
Jesus  Christ  said  “  Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every ’creature.” 
He  did  riot  say,  Go  to  the  rich  that  can  pay 
for  it — t  v  those  whose  cultivation  would  yield 
the  quicKest  returns.  “Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel,”  and  we  can 
well  leave  the  result  with  Him  who  has  said 
“My  word  shall  not  return  to  me  void;  it 
shall  accomplish  that  whereto  I  sent  it, 

another 
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starts  another  thought,  namely, 
the  ingenuity  and  ability  of  men  to  overcome 
difficulties  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  resources  of  the  country  they  oc¬ 
cupy.  And  this  is  wherein  the  men  of  the 
East  have  always  mistaken  the  men  of  the 
West.  When  men  first  began  to  go  to  the 
great  fertile  treeless  prairies  of  the  West  from 
the  heavily  wooded  East,  their  less  enterpris¬ 
ing  neighbors  used  to  say,  “They  will  g#t 
sick  of  it.  There  is  no  stone  there  to  lay  up 
a  cellar  wall,  and  no  timber  to  build  fences 
with.”  But  I  notice  that  the  men  who  went 
to  the  prairies  of  the  est  never  came  back 
to  the  woods  of  the  East. 

Fourteen  years  ago  I  went  across  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  measuring  the  whole  distance  from 
Atchison  to  Sacramento  by  stage.  I  saw  In¬ 
dians  in  great  abundance.  I  saw  the  wide 
sandy  desert  and  sage-bush  plains.  I  saw  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  with  their  numerous  folds 
or  ridges,  and  spurs  and  snowy  peaks.  And 
when  the  next  year,  the  war  having  closed, 
the  agitation  of  the  subject  of  a  railroad  to 
the  Pacific  came  up,  and  Western  men  said  it 
could  be  built  in  ten  years,  the  Eastern  men 
scouted  the  idea  as  preposterous,  and  said  if 
it  should  be  built  in  twenty  years  it  would 
take  rank  as  among  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
greatest  achievement  of  human  labor  for 
such  a  length  of  time.  But  behold,  when  the 
work  was  once  begun,  before  five  years  had 
passed  away  the  work  was  done ,  the  last  rail 
was  laid,  and  the  continent  was  spanned  from 
sea  to  sea ! 

There  are  sections  of  that  Great  American 
Desert,  that  five  years  ago  seemed  but  bleak 
and  arid  plains,  where  men  said  you  never 
can  raise  a  radish,  where  there  are  to-day 
thriving  villages  and  thousands  of  acres  wav¬ 
ing  with  golden  grain  and  almost  ready  for 
the  harvest.  There  are  new  devices  of  men, 
or  new  and  compensating  forces  of  nature 
that  make  quite  possible  what  seemed  impos¬ 
sible  before.  New  industries  spring  up  where 
new  conditions  and  new  necessities  arise. 
Human  ingenuity  finds  out  how  to  conserve 
and  how  to  employ  the  forces  of  nature  that 
are  in  our  reach,  and  from  new  combinations 
bring  out  new  and  unexpected  results. 

We  at  the  East  are  accustomed  to  smile  at 
the  boastfulness  of  the  average  Western  man. 
He  comes  East,  oftentimes  to  borrow  money, 
but  he  expatiates  on  the  wonderful  capabili¬ 
ties  and  the  glorious  future  of  the  West.  He 
seems  to  despise  his  old  home,  and  declares 
that  what  with  stumps  and  rocks  and  swamps 
and  hills,  he  wouldn’t  take  the  whole  countr 


as  a  gift  and  be  compelled  to  live  on  it ;  and 
when  he  has  got  his  money,  he  returns  to  the 
West.  But  the  language  he  uses  is  not  hyper¬ 
bole  or  affectation  or  mere  boasting.  He  sees 
around  him  daily  such  changes  and  trans¬ 
formations  that  he  believes  what  he  says. 
And  most  wonderful  of  all,  it  proves  true! 
Notwithstanding  all  that  the  wildest  and  most 
visionary  Western  men  have  said  by  way  of 
prophecy,  the  reality  has  always  outrun  the  pre¬ 
diction  ;  the  facts  prove  that  the  prophecy 
was  no  fiction.  Whatever  visions  of  com¬ 
ing  greatness  the  Western  man  had  twenty 
years  ago,  they  have  been  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  the  facts  of  to-day. 

But  whatever  is  necessary  to  the  salvation 
of  these  people,  of  every  nationality,  creed, 
and  color,  we  trust  the  General  Assembly  will 
provide.  If  it  be  church  organizations  or 
church  edifices ;  missionaries,  teachers,  or 
schools,  let  us  have  them.  If  there  can  be 
found  “ a  more  excellent  way,”  we  will  cheer-, 
fully  adopt  it.  But  if  there  be  no  better  way, 
let  us  push  forward  in  the  only  way  which 
God  seems  to  have  pointed  out  by  which  we 
may  give  the  people  the  knowledge  of  sal-; 
vation.  For  I  entreat  you  to  remember  that 
if  the  schools  should  be  closed  in  Utah,  News 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Alaska,  the  light  that! 
has  begun  to  dawn  on  these  four  great  Terri¬ 
tories,  or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole- 
domain  of  the  United  States,  will  go  out  in! 
utter  darkness.  The  missionaries  are  unani¬ 
mous  that  the  church  work  cannot  go  for¬ 
ward  successfully  without  the  schools. 

Woman's  Work. 

For  the  support  of  the  teachers,  we  may 
safely  trust  the  women  in  our  churches.  They 
have  responded  to  our  appeals  with  alacrity ; 
their  ability  and  readiness  to  cooperate  with 
us  has  been  a  great  relief  to  us  in  this  work 
so  recently  undertaken.  I  know  that  the  lit¬ 
tle  we  have  done  has  turned  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  New  England,  who  are  now  in¬ 
quiring  if  they  cannot  utilize  woman’s  labor 
and  resources  for  evangelistic  work  in  the 
very  fields  where  we  have  begun.  I  know  of 
no  resources  at  present  more  available  for 
this  service,  than  can  be  found  among  the 
women  in  our  churches.  In  the  earlier  years 
of  teaching  among  the  Freedmen,  how  ready 
were  competent  women  to  offer  their  services  ! 
They  used  to  come  to  our  office  on  their  way 
South,  erect,  self-poised,  cultivated,  compe¬ 
tent,  beautiful  womeji,  who  knew  whereof 
they  affirmed,  and  who  knew  what  they  could 
do.  And  though  we  have  not  quite  reached 
the  point  yet  of  sending  teachers  beyond  the 
points  where  we  have  sent  the  missionaries, 
I  have  no  doubt  if  we  should  issue  a  call,  we 
would  receive  a  favorable  response  from  a 
hundred  women  competent  to  go  forth,  two 
and  two,  and  establish  schools,  and  command 
respect  and  security  against  all  danger  in 
any  part  of  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  or 
Alaska. 

I  would  not  abate  any  of  their  zeal  for  the 
work  abroad,  or  have  them  do  any  less  for 
the  Foreign  field,  but  rather  more  ;  but  I  find 
that  their  hearts  respond  as  heartily  to  any 
appeal  for  the  suffering  at  home,  as  abroad, 
and  the  societies  that  are  organized  for  Home 
and  Foreign  work,  like  the  New  York  and 
the  Long  Island   societies,  of 
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Presbyterial  societies,  work  as  happily, ‘har¬ 
moniously,  and  successfully  for  one  branch 
of  the  work  as  the  other.  Show  the  work  to 
be  done,  and  point  out  the  way  to  do  it,  give 
scope  and  room  for  the  full  play  of  her  sym¬ 
pathies  for  freedom  and  expansiveness,  and 
the  women  of  our  churches  are  ready  to  un¬ 
dertake  it. 

Indulge  me  a  few  words  on 

The  hearing  of  Home  Missions  on  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  and  the  final  salvation  of  the  world. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  speak  a  true  word  for 
Foreign  Missions  whenever  the  opportunity 
offers  ;  for  as  long  as  I  have  made  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  my  chief  study  and  chief  care,  I  have 
lost  none  of  my  old  interest  in  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions.  In  that  Psalm  which  David  sung  at 
removal  of  the  ark,  when  in  a  state  of 
and  joyous  exaltation  there  was  given 
unto  him  the  prophetic  vision,  and  he  was  re¬ 
citing  the  triumphs  of  the  coming  Kedeemer, 
he  cried  out  “Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  out 
her  hands  to  God.”  “Soon”?  How  long 
has  the  Church  of  God  waited  and  prayed  for 
that  good  time  !  But  God  is  never  in  haste. 
He  never  moves  till  all  things  are  ready,  and 
the  means  are  always  made  to  fit  the  end. 
Behold  then,  when  our  4,000,000  slaves  were 
emancipated,  Livingstone  was  wearing  out 
his  life  in  the  exploration  of  Central  Africa. 
Since  that  time  our  own  Stanley  has  passed 
through  the  heart  of  the  continent,  and  mis¬ 
sionary  organizations  are  laying  their  plans  for  j 
its  evangelization.  Where  are  the  laborers 
to  come  from  ?  Behold  the  Freedmen.  Who 
can  doubt  that  they  will  play  a  conspicuous 
part  in  that  great  work  ?  There  have  been 
those  discovered  among  them  already,  who 
have  imperial  qualities  for  such  a  work  if 
but  the  spirit  of  God  touch  their  hearts.  They  ! 
need  more  discipline,  more  moral  hardihood, 
more  spiritual  steadiness,  which  time  and  | 
training  will  give  them,  and  when  God  calls  \ 
who  can  doubt  that  they  will  be  ready  ? 

Think  again  of  the  wider  area  from  which 
to  draw  men  and  money  Home  Missions  fur-f 
nishes  to  the  Foreign  cause  every  year.  Forty  ' 
churches  were  formed  in  Kansas  last  year,  | 
nearly  as  many  as  the  State  contained  at  Be- 1 
union,  which  now  has  m^re  than  two  hun¬ 
dred.  It  was  not  long  since  that  nearly  alii 
the  men  and  women  who  went  out  on  Foreign 
Missions,  and  the  money  to  support  them,  i 
were  furnished  by  the  States  along  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  coast.  Now,  however,  through  the  suc-j 
cess  of  Home  Missions  in  the  West,  Western 
churches  and  Presbyteries  and  Seminaries! 
are  furnishing  more  than  their  full  share 
The  forty  churches  formed  in  Kansas  last 
year,  the  one  hundred  or  more  formed  else¬ 
where  all  over  the  West,  will  be  doing  their 
full  share  of  the  work  by-and-by,  and  thus 
j  new  resources  of  men  and  money  for  Foreign 
|  Missions  will  be  unfolded ;  and  so,  the  sur- 
render  of  the  French  at  Fort  Du  Quesne  and 
| the  work  of  Home  Missions  will  proba¬ 
bly  reach  forth  and  lay  hold  of  the  great 
and  final  consummation,  when  the  seventh 
angel  shall  sound  his  trumpet,  and  great 
voices  shall  be  heard  in  heaven,  saying  “Al¬ 
leluia,  for  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reign- 
eth.”  “The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  be¬ 
come  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  his 
Christ :  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.” 
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The  discovery  of  this  continent  was 
withheld  from  the  world  as  if 
for  a  great  and  wise  purpose  of  the 
Almighty.  Martin  Luther  was  then 
nine  years  old.  While,  -  during  many 
years  to  come,  knowledge  of  this  con¬ 
tinent  was  gathered  up  by  other  dis¬ 
coverers  and  explorers  and  diffused 
throughout  Europe,  the  Reformation 
was  also  making  its  conquests,  and.  its 
friends,  suffering  many  hardships.  Per¬ 
secution  raged  at  times  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  The  Church  seemed 
likely  to  be  trampled  out  of  existence. 
Thousands  of  the  saints  were  put  to 
death.  Thousands  more  were  driven 
into  exile. 

1.  Our  country  then  became  a  ref¬ 
uge  for  the  persecuted  saints  of  the  Old 
World. 

God  evidently  had  determined  to 
raise  up  another  great  Protestant  power 
on  the  earth.  In  the  language  of  an 
eminent  historian,  “  He  sifted  three 
kingdoms  to  find  precious  seed  with 
which  to  plant  this  country.”  The 
perils  of  the  ocean  were  many — the 
distance  from  their  native  soil  was  very 
great — and  this  country  was  emphati¬ 
cally  an  unknown  world.  But  what 
will  they  not  do,  whose  longing  for 
freedom  to  worship  God  is  as  a  fire 
shut  up  in  their  bones  ?  In  America 
they  could  have  such  a  privilege,  and 
hence  to  America  they  came.  For  a  long 
time  very  few  except  Christian  people 
came.  It  had  few  attractions  for  others. 
So  churches  were  formed  and  Christian 
States.  At  length  the  early  hardships 
endured  by  the  pioneers  having  borne 
fruit,  and  their  success  being  assured — 
2.  America  was  seen  to  have  attractions 
for  all  in  the  Old  World ,  whose  lot  in 
life  was  hard ,  and  who  had  no  chance 
of  improving  their  condition  in  their 
native  countries. 

Vast  territories  unoccupied,  a  virgin 
soil  and  a  great  demand  for  labor, 
brought  great  numbers  of  the  poor  who 
came  here  to  find  homes  and  bread. 
Political  offenders  who  aspired  to  a 
higher  form  of  civil  liberty  came  here 
also.  It  began  to  appear  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  that  this  country  afforded 
ertain  opportunities  and 


which  the  Old  World  could  not  furnish 
In  due  time,  as  if  moved  by  a  divine 
impulse,  great  multitudes  of  emigrants 
from  the  overcrowded  populations  cj 
Europe  began  to  turn  their  faces  toward 
our  shores,  and  the  great  immigration  to 
this  country  began,  which  has  continued 
without  abatement  to  this  day. 

Since  1790  the  immigration  to  this 
country  has  amounted  to  7,000,000  of 
people,  equal  in  number  to  about  owe- 
fifth  of  our  present  population.  Ireland 
for  many  years  took  the  lead  in  this 
movement ;  but  Germany  now  bears  off 
the  palm.  It  is  estimated  that  6  or 
800,000  Scandinavians  have  settled  in 
this  country,  of  whom  it  is  said  that 
20,060  have  made  their  homes  in  Mm- 
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has  Europe  thus  made  her  annual  con¬ 
tribution  to  swell  our  rapidly  growing 
population,  but  75,000  Chinese  are 
said  to  be  already  on  the  Pacific  side. 
And  from  Europe  on  the  east  of  us  and 
Asia  on  the  west,  greater  multitudes 
will  come  to  us.  Freedom,  homes, 

•  education,  gold  and  silver,  are  leading 
them  on,  and  great  corporations  are 
organized  to  aid  the  movement. 

3.  This  country  is  silently  exerting  a 
very  powerful  influence  on  the  Political 
Institutions  of  the  Old  World. 

Our  national  policy  has  been  from 
the  first  to  keep  free  from  all  “entan¬ 
gling  alliances”  with  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth.  But  our  example--the  influ¬ 
ence  of  our  institutions  —  operates  to 
maie  more  free  and  liberal  the  policy 
of  other  governments.  Occasionally  we 
speak  in  an  unofficial  manner — once  for 
Greece,  again  for  Hungary  and  now  for 
Crete — but  the  change  has  been  brought 

Cj 

about  mainly  by  the  force  of  example. 
No  one  can  travel  in  Europe  without 
noticing  the  reflex,  perhaps  the  unac¬ 
knowledged  influence  of  our  institu¬ 
tions.  “/  am  an  American ,”  is  an 
utterance  that  acts  like  a  charm  all 
over  Europe  —  on  the  ranks  of  the 
Nile — at  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  and 
even  in  far-off  China.  It  opens  places 
ordinarily  and  otherwise  kept  closed — 
and  it  commands  universal  respect. 

4.  But  the  reflex  influence  of  our 
Institutions  on  European  opinions  and 
practices  is  most  noticeable  in  our  relig¬ 
ious  affairs. 

Good  men  in  Europe  study  with  the 
deepest  interest  the  history  of  our 
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religious  institutions  and  the  growth  of 
our  churches.  They  are  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  our  revivals  of  religion,  the 
reflex  influence  of  which  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  prevalence  of  great  revivals 
in  Great  Britain  and  a  more  evangelical 
tone  of  piety  and  theology  in  Germany. 
We  have  also  become  a  champion  power 
of  Protestantism.  The  feeble,  struggling 
and  courageous  Protestantism  of  Italy  we 
foster  and  aid.  The  Reformed  Churches 
of  Bohemia,  in  which  stands  the  re¬ 
nowned  city  of  Prague,  once  the  home 
of  John  Russ  the  martyr,  have  sent  a 
delegation  of  pastors  to  our  country  to 
enlist  our  sympathies  in  their  behalf, 
create  new  ties  of  fellowship,  and  carry 
back  an  account  of  our  more  vigorous 
Christianity.  It  is  an  indication  of  new 
life;  Hungary  has  done  the  same.  The 
movement  will  bind  together  more 
closely  the  Protestantism  of  the  Old 
World  and  the  New. 

But  the  freedom  and  success  of  the 
“voluntary  system”  in  religious  affairs 
are  beginning  to  tell  powerfully  on  the 
“Church  and  State  ”  establishments  of 
the  Old  World.  The  disestablishment 
of  the  English  Church  in  Ireland 
has  already  taken  place.  Then  the  es¬ 
tablishment  in  Scotland  will  soon  fol¬ 
low,  and  in  England  next,  and  then 
sweep  over  the  continent  to  the  walls 
of  Home  itself.  God  speed  that  day  ! 
Many  good  men  in  Europe  only  fear 
the  result — but  we  are  sure  that  it 
will  be  the  dawn  of  a  far  better  day 
for  the  Church.  We  expect  to  see 
it  followed  by  such  a  revival  of  religion 
as  Europe  has  not  seen  since  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  We  are  praying  for  God  t( 
hasten  the  time. 

5.  Oar  country  has  done  much ,  am 
has  much  more  to  do  for  the  evangeliza¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  world. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  good 
done  by  the  various  Foreign  Missionary!, 
organizations  of  this  country  in  India,’ 
China,  the  Turkish  Empire,  Africa,  the 
Sandwich  Islands  and  other  Islands  of 
the  Pacific.  And  yet  this  work  mainly 
consists  in  laying  down  broad  founda¬ 
tions  on  which  great  Christian  super-! 
structures  are  yet  to  be  built.  The! 
most  of  this  work  has  been  done  b; 
New  England  and  the  Middle  Staff 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin! 
have  furnished  a  few  missionaries,  and 
are  now  beginning  to  make  considerable 


contributions  to  their  support.  But  it 
is  evident  that  if  we  would  greatly  en¬ 
large  our  Foreign  Missionary  operations 
we  must  enlarge  our  base  of  supplies. 
Spread  before  you  a  map  of  the  whole 
United  States.  How  many  times  can 
New  England  and  the  Middle  States  be 
reproduced  in  this  territory  as  you  go 
westward  to  the  Pacific? 

If  it  were  all  as  thickly  populated  as 
the  above  mentioned  States,  and  as 
thoroughly  evangelized,  by  so  many 
times  would  be  multiplied  the  resources 
for  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions.  It 
is  then  for  the  interest  of  the  whole 
world  that  as  fast  as  our  country  is 
settled  it  should  be  thoroughly  evan¬ 
gelized. 

This  is  our  Home  Missionary  work. 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions  are  not 
antagonistic.  The  success  of  the  latter 
depends  on  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  former. 

6.  Our  country  then  must  he  thorough¬ 
ly  evangelized. 

Its  early  promise  must  not  fail.  Its 
moral  power  over  the  nations  must  not 
be  diminished.  Imbue  with  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  all  our  foreign  popula¬ 
tion,  and  by  visits  to,  and  correspond¬ 
ence  with,  friends  in  the  countries  from 
whence  they  came,  they  will  fill  them 
with  the  same  spirit.  Thus  the  con¬ 
verted  Chinaman  shall  carry  the  relig¬ 
ion  of  Christ  back  to  China.  Thus  the 
emigrant  from  the  dead  or  formal  com¬ 
munions  of  Europe  shall  be  prepared 
to  return  and  infuse  into  them  new  life. 
The  converted  Romanist  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  combat  the  errors  of  the 
Papacy,  and  be  a  most  successful 
champion  for  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  The  area  of  territory,  fully 
furnished  with  vigorous  churches, 
greatly  enlarged,  will  furnish  to  the 
same  extent  additional  laborers  for 
Foreign  Missions,  and  funds  for  their 
support. 


DR.  KENDALL. 


.  Dr.  Kendall  preached  last  Sabbath  in  Cal¬ 
vary  Presbyterian  Church,  and  gave  us  a  very 
interesting  survey  of  the  whole  Horae  Mission 
field  of  our  beloved  Zion,  from  which,  as  best 
we  can,  we  gather  a  few  items.  In  this  in 
troduction  he  dwelt  on  man’s  migratory  nature, 
and  hence  the  church  of  God  has  in  all  ages  I 
been  migratory,  from  Abraham  till  our  own  day. 

I  A  trustworthy  estimate  of  the  great  migration 
|  west,  of  the  last  year,  is  600,000. 

Our  missionary  congregations  when  organ¬ 
ized  seldom  embrace  a  hundred  souls.  At  that 
rate  there  is  material  for  6,000  congregations. 

Do  you  ask  where  these  people  go  ?  Look 
at  the  map  of  Dakota.  In  our  thoughts  it  has  . 
been  given  over  to  buffaloes  and  Indians.  But 
the  buffaloes  are  nearly  gone,  and  the  Indians  I 
are  mostly  disposed  to  peace,  civilization,  and 
Christianity.  How  large  is  it?  It  contains  j 
more  than  150,000  square  miles  ;  and  it  is  as 
large  as  all  of  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania.  Or  you  could  carve  out  of  Da- 
kota  three  States  as  large  as  New  York,  and  , 
have  enough  left  for  such  a  State  as  Massachu¬ 
setts.  There  is  Northern  Dakota,  through 
which  runs  the  North  Pacific  railroad.  Al¬ 
ready  its  wheat  fields  surpass  everything  except 
California  in  size  and  the  excellence  of  their  • 
products. 

Have  you  ever  considered  the  magnitude  of 
the  imperial  State  of  Texas  ?  The  Rio  Grande 
that  rises  among  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  sweeps  down  thence 
2,500  miles,  constitutes  a  part  of  its  southern 
border,  while  the  Red  river  that  has  its  rise  in 
New  Mexico,  skirts  along  the  whole  northern 
border,  and  the  Pecos,  the  Neuces,  the  Colo¬ 
rado,  the  Brazos,  the  Sabine,  with  their 
branches,  water  its  vast  plains  and  pour  their 
floods  into  the  Gulf.  Yerily  it  is  a  goodly  land, 
abounding  in  springs  and  streams  of  water. 
Then  think  of  its  size.  Texas  is  as  large  as 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  and  four-fifths  of  Illinois. 
Think  of  all  these  States  combined  in  one, 
stretching  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  you  have  an  idea  of  Texas. 

Dr.  Kendall  continued  at  some  length  to  pic¬ 
ture  the  wonderful  resources  and  possibilities  ( 
of  this  great  State.  He  then  described  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  a  similar  glowing  and  graphic  strain, 
and  continued  :  Oh  brethren  !  if  you  could  sit  !  > 
with  us  one  day  and  hear  the  voices  that  come  p. 


to  us,  saying  “There  is  an  enormous  tide  of  0M 
people,  Canadians,  Scotch,  flowing  into  Dako¬ 
ta,  along  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  on  towards  Lake  Winnepeg  and  the 
waters  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  we  must  have 
more  men.”  Or  “  There  is  an  unprecedented 
immigration  into  Southern  Dakota  ;  new  rail¬ 
way  lines  are  being  pushed  westward  and  north-  » 
ward,  and  new  avenues  are  springing  up,  and 
our  few  missionaries  are  beiqg  overworked  and 
overwhelmed.  Send  us  help — send  us  more  j 
men.” 

Then  a  voice  from  Montana  says :  “  The  ■ 
North  Pacific  will  be  extended  100  miles-  into  j 
the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  the  North-  1 
ern  Utah  railroad  100  miles  further  towards  | 
the  capital  of  the  State,  and  both  mean  more  ; 
people  to  build  up  mining  towns  and  occupy  f; 
the  valleys.  We  must  have  more  men .”  So  r 
the  cry  comes  from  Nebraska  :  “We  must  have  S 
four  men — we  ought  to  have  seven.”  100,000  " 
people  settled  in  that  State  last  year. 

But  it  is  not  till  you  reach  Kansas  City,  m 
that  great  entrepot  railway  centre,  that  you  j , 
can  see  this  immigration  at  flood  tide.  7,000  U 
are  said  to  have  (passed  through  the  depot  of  j  ■ 
that  city  in  a  single  day.  Tiiey  go  to  the  west,  || 
the  southwest,  into  Colorado  and  her  great 
mines,  and  to  Northern  New  Mexico.  They  \ 
go  south  to  the  great  State  of  Texas.  And  !| 
wherever  they  go  more  missionaries  are  needed.  | 
And  our  Synodical  missionary  in  Kansas  says  : 
“I  want  twelve  men  for  places  that  must  be  : 
occupied  at  once,  yet  hold  in  reserve  sixteen  | 
other  places  that  in  six  months  will  call  as  im¬ 
peratively  for  help  as  the  twelve  do  now.”  And 
yet  thirty-seven  new  churches  had  been  organ-  \ 
ized  in  that  State  in  the  twelve  months  preced-  j 
iug.  1 50,000  immigrants  entered  Texas  last  | 
year;  150,000  Kansas;  100,000  Nebraska;! 
50,000  Dakota — 450,000,  to  say  nothing  of  I. 
Colorado  and  Montana. 

So  we  are  sending  missionaries  into  every  | 
central  promising  point,  expecting  a  church  to  j 
be  planted  there  and  other  churches  to  grow 
out  of  it.  So  the  godly  women  in  our  churches  j 
are  planting  schools  in  Utah,  New  Mexico  and 
Alaska,  and  helping  build  chapels  and  school- 
houses,  expecting  them  to  increase  and  multiply  | 
and  pervade  all  the  territories  with  their  in-  j 
fluence  in  due  time. 

But  in  order  to  make  our  religion  all  per-  I 
vading,  so  as  to  touch  all  classes  aud  people, 
we  must  not  neglect  the  older  States.  For  J 
while  the  work  in  the  past  has  given  us  nearly  f 
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2,000  churches  and  more  than  300,000  com¬ 
municants  in  the  three  old  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  the  work  is 
not  done  yet.  Cheap  lands  at  the  West  and 
the  opportunities  for  business  in  our  cities  and 
larger  towns  have  drawn  away  many  of  the 
most  enterprising  of  the  young  people.  But  \ 
that  is  no  reason  why  the  churches  should  be 
left  to  perish. 

Why  should  we  let  the  old  and  feeble  church¬ 
es  die  ?  They  are  the  springs  and  the  rills  that 
supply  the  waters  to  make  glad  the  city  of 
God.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  kill  a  church,  for 
it  is  instinct  with  the  life  of  God.  You  re¬ 
member  the  church  the  Presbytery  sent  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  disband.  They  arrived  at  the  place 
and  inquired  for  the,  Presbyterian  church,  and 
were  told  there  was  none.  No  elders,  no  dea¬ 
cons,  no  male  members  ;  of  female  members, 
they  found  one.  They  said  they  had  come  to 
disband  the  church.  She  resented  it  and  said 
she  would  not  be  disbanded.  They  reasoned, 
but  it  was  no  use.  She  had  but  one  answer,  I 

!  will  not  be  disbanded  ;  they  ought  to  be  asham¬ 
ed  ;  to  go  back  and  tell  the  Presbytery  to  send 
a  minister  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  build  up 

j  the  church  !  Tney  reported  what  they  found, 
and  the  body  wisely  took  the  voice  of  that  wo¬ 
man  as  the  voice  of  God.  They  did  as  advised, 
and  the  church  lives,  it  is  self-supporting,  and 
it  has  a  settled  pastor. 
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An  Important  Commission. — Sec¬ 
retary  Henry  Kendall  and  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson  have  received  an  invitation  to  report 
to  the  Government  at  Washington  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Indians  in  southeastern  Alaska. 
No  better  choice  could  have  been  made.  Dr. 
Kendall  left  the  Assembly  on  Thursday,  May 
29,  after  having  a  day  or  two  previous  made 
one  of  the  ablest  presentations  of  the  Home 
Missionary  cause  ever  listened  to  by  that 
body.  For  this  long  journey,  Dr.  Jackson, 
the  “  Bishop  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,”  goes 
with  him,  and  he  is  likely  to  add  to  his  title 
that  of  “  Apostle  to  Alaska,”  in  recognition 
of  his  efforts  to  secure  public  altention  to  that 
far-off  country.  To  enable  him  to  make  this 
trip,  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  has  granted 
him  a  vacation.  These  brethren  are  already 
on  their  way  to  Alaska,  and  if  they  reach 
Sitka  in  time,  the  United  States  Revenue 
steamer,  “Rush,”  has  been  directed  to  take 
them  on  board  for  a  cruise  among  the  Indian 
villages. — [  Evangelist. 

Dr.  Kendall  is  in  this  city.  He  preached 
in  Calvary  Church  last  Sabbath,  and  is  to 
preach  in  St.  John’s  (Dr.  Scott’.-)  next  Sab¬ 
bath.  Dr.  Jackson  is  in  Yosemite,  but  is 
expected  here  this  week.  n- 


THE  NE  W  CA  TECmsM. 

Brother  Worden  suggested  a  catechism  to  teach 
the  children  all  about  the  boards  and  committees 
and  politics  of  the  Church — this  to  be  taught  con¬ 
jointly  with  the  Westminster  doctrinal ‘catechism. 
It  would  probably  rVin  in  something  like  tjris 
fashion  ; 

THE  SHORTEST  CATECHISM. 

Question, — Wherein  does  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  principally  tOnsist  ? 

Answer,-*- The  Board  of  Home  Missions  princi¬ 
pally  Consists  of  Dr.  Kendall  of  New-York,  and  Dr. 
fackson,  the  flying  horseman  of  the  Rockies. 

Q. — What  is  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions? 

A. — The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  is  a  train  of 
cars,  of  which  Dr.  Ellenwood  is  the  locomotive, 
and  Dr.  Irving  the  conductor,  with  a  large  party  of 
Pull(back)man  passengers. 

Q . — What  is  the  chief  end  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  ? 

A . — The  chief  end  of  the  Board  of  Education  is 
to  be  starved  by  the  churches  and  pitched  into  by 
the  Presbyteries. 

Q. — Whal  is  a  Secretary  ? 

A. — A  Secretary  is  one  who  must  make  bricks 
without  straw. 

Q. — What  is  a  freedman  ? 

A. — A  freedman  is  an  African  who  cannot  get 
missionaries  sent  to  him,  because  he  doesn’t  live  in 
Africa. 

Q. — Who  is  a  heathen? 

A. — A  heathen  is  a  male  barbarian;  if  the  bar¬ 
barian  be  a  woman  she  is  a  she  then. 

Q, — What  is  church  polity? 

A. — Church  polity  is  any  want  of  Conformity  to 
or  transgression  of  Moore’s  Digest. 

Q. — What  is  effectual  calling? 

A.— Effectual  callirg  consists  in  a  minister  re¬ 
ceiving  a  larger  salary  to  go  to  another  church. 

Q. — What  is  ministerial  relief  ? 

A. — Six  months  vacatron  and  a  trip  to  Europe. 

Q. — Who  are  best  qualified  to  instruct  the  Board 
of  Publication  how  to  conduct  the  business? 

A. — Gentlemen  who  don’t  know  pica  from  a 
Pequod,  but  who  want  a  donation  of  Hymnals, 

And  so  on. 


HOME  MISSIONS. 

At  the  crowded  meeting  in  behalf  of 
Home  Missions,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
three  addresses  were  delivered.  We  give 
a  verbatim  report  of  Dr.  Kendall’s  ad¬ 
dress  : 

ADD  HESS  OF  REV.  Dll.  HENRY  KENDALL. 

Mr.  Moderator  and  Brethren  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly:  It  would  undoubtedly  be 
a  very  valuable  exercise  if  we  could  have 
a  Quaker  meeting,  this  evening,  and  sit 
in  silence  and  look  at  that  great  map 
which  is  hung  before  you,  and  take  in  the 
suggestions  it  would  make.  But  as  that  is 
hardly  our  style,  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  I 
will  end  avor  to  lead  you  a  little  while  in 
some  thoughts  regarding  it  and  the  great 
field  of  Home  Missions.  Let  me  call  your 
attention  to  a  line  nearly,  direct  from 
north  to  south,  between  the  state  of  Min¬ 
nesota  and  the  territory  of  Dakota,  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  British  possessions  on  the 
north,  dividing  Iowa  and  Nebraska, 
Kansas  and  Missouri,  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory  and  Arkansas,  Texas  and  Louisana. 
That  map  was  drawn  by  hand.  The  more 
recent  maps  of  the  Government,  which  of 
course  are  more  accurate,  make  that  line 
appear  still  more  direct  and  varying  a 
little,  only  two  or  three  degrees  in  the 
whole  length  from  a  direct  north  and 
south  line.  I  want  to  fix  that  as  a  base  of 
operations  in  your  thoughts  this  evening 
while  I  talk  to  you  a  little  while,  and  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  only  twenty-five  short  years  ago 
nearly  all  the  home  missionary  work  in 
this  country,  nearly  all  of  the  “great 
west  ”  that  we  talked  of  and  thought  of 
and  prayed  for;  tne  Valley  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  that  we  prayed  for,  when  we 
thought  it  liable  to  be  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Jesuits;  all  that  great  west  lay 
east  of  the  line  which  1  have  described.., 
West  of  that  line  there  were  less  than  25,000 
communicants  of  our  denomination. 
There  were  a  few  churches  in  Texas,  a 
fe*?on  the  Pacific  side,  in  Oregon  and 
California,  all  very  small,  but  less  than 
2,500  in  all,  and  more  than  half  of  these 
were  converted  Indians  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  There  was  no  railroad.  There 
were  no  cities  then  beyond  that  line.  San 
Francisco  had  been  started ;  Denver  had 
never  been  thought  of;  Salt  Lake  City 
was  a  city  only  in  name;  a  few  Mormons 
had  gone  forward ;  a  few  men  had  taken 
their  lives  in  their  hands  and  gone  to  Ore¬ 
gon  for  homes,  or  to  California  for  gold; 
a  few  trappers  and  miners  had  penetrated 
to  the  various  parts,  but  for  the  greater 
part  that  whole  great  section  of  our  coun¬ 
try  was  as  unknown  to  the  whole  world  and 
to  this  country  as  the  heart  of  Africa  is 
to-day.  The  great  work  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  twenty-five  years  ago  lay  this  side 
of  that  line.  In  Indiana,  in  Michigan,  in 
Kentucky,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  M'-isouri 


and  lowland  scarcely  reached  as  far  as 
these  last,  had  scarcely  gone  beyond  the 
Mississippi  River  at  all. 

Now  the  work  is  not  all  done  east  of 
that  line.  Northern  Michigan  is  as  much 
a  wilderness  and  a  missionary  field  as 
southern  Michigan  was  forty  years  ago. 
Northern  Wisconsin  is  as  much  a  mis¬ 
sionary  field  as  any  part  of  our  broad 
land,  and  it  is  developing  those  new  in¬ 
dustries  which  pertain  to  a  new  country. 
Railway  lines  are  being  constructed, 
mines  are  being  developed,  the  country  is 
being  taken  possession  of  for  farming  and 
for  lumbering  purposes,  and  everything 
pertaining  to  it  is  just  as  new,  just  as 
completely  belongs  to  the  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  work,  as  though  a  missionary  had 
never  been  sent  into  this  State.  Northern 
Wisconsin,  with  northern  Michigan  have 
scarcely  any  towns;  railways  are  pene¬ 
trating  into  them  now,  every  month  more 
and  more;  and  that  is  all  east  of  the  line 
I  have  described.  Now,  if  you  take  what 
is  west  of  the  line,  it  is  still  too  large  to 
contemplate  in  one  view.  Suppose  then 
you  take  directly  west  of  Minnesota, 
Dakota  and  Montana,  and  one-half  of 
Wyoming,  Idaho  and  Washington  Terri¬ 
tory  and  Oregon,  you  run  pretty  nearly 
along  on  one  line.  When  you  come  to 
Dakota,  observe  that  it  is  more  than  three 
times  as  large  as  the  State  of  New  York 
or  Pennsylvania.  It  has  room  for  three 
such  states  as  the  Empire  State,  from 
which  so  many  of  you  come,  and  yet  put 
in  a  New  Hampshire  or  a  Massachusetts 
besides.  It  has  just  begun  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  since  the  Northern  railway  was 
built.  Nobody  knew  before  of  that  great 
wheat  field  in  northern  Dakota,  or  all 
over  Dakota  if  you  please  to  talk  of  it, 
until  since  the  great  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  was  built.  And  now  what  do 
we  hear  from  it?  The  Dalrymple  farm 
which  sent  out  last  year  340,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  seventeen  carloads  a  day  during 
the  harvest  time,  going  eastward  to  the 
market;  and  it  lias  but  just  begun.  We 
hear  to-day,  as  we  hear  very  often  if  we 
look  in  the  papers,  of  the  Scotchmen  and 
Canadians  from  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
tia,  and  from  all  the  provinces  in  the 
entire  dominion,  sweeping  up  into  Da¬ 
kota,  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  population 
being  of  that  class  of  people  that  most 
demand  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  any;  and  they  have  scarcely 
made  a  beginning  on  that  great  field. 
Pass  on  to  Montana,  which  is  larger  yet, 
and  where  you  have  not  only  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests,  perhaps  not  as  well 
adapted,  but  largely  adapted  to  wheat 
growing,  even  there,  but  you  have  all  the 
mining  interests  of  that  territory,  which 
have  been  developed  so  far  without  the 
access  of  railways  to  the  territory.  Now 
the  Northern  Pacific  on  the  east  is  pene¬ 
trating  into  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone, 
and  on  the  west  it  is  coming  from  the 


Columbia  river,  of  which  I  snail  speak 
presently,  working  eastward  to  unite 
somewhere  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  sys¬ 
tem.  Tnere  is  Jay  Gould’s  road,  which 
is  the  only  road  which  has  penetrated  the 
territory  of  Montana,  and  yet  there  has 
been  large  development  of  wealth  there, 
notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages, 
showing  it  is  a  most  attractive  country. 
I  know  a  man  well  acquainted  with  all 
that  Rocky  Mountain  territory,  who  says 
that  it  he  were  a  young  man  going  west, 
there  is  no  spot  in  the  whole  country 
which  would  be  so  well  adapted  to  him, 
where  the  chances  would  be  so  good  for 
m  iking  his  fortune,  as  in  the  territory  of 
Montana. 


Pass  on  and  take  Idaho,  eastern  Oregon 
and  eastern  Washington  Territory.  You 
have  now  got  beyond  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  There  is  scarcely  any  section  of 
the  country  that  hss  more  romance  about 
its  early  history  than  that  country. 
Forty-eight  years  ago,  four  Flathead  In¬ 
dians  came  to  St.  Louis  to  learn  someth¬ 
ing  more  about  the  white  man’s  God. 
They  iiad  heard  from  trappers  and  such 
men,  probably  the  very  worst  of  men,  too, 
that  they  knew  something  more  about  the 
Great  Spirit,  and  the  Christian  religion, 
than  anything  they  had  ever  heard  of  and 
they  came  over  the  mountains  and  across 
dusty  plains  to  find  civilzation  and  Chris¬ 
tians  t  hat  c  mid  tell  them  about  the 
Christian  religion  and  the  Christian’s  God. 
They  were  introduced  to  Catlin,  the  In¬ 
dian  historian,  and  he  turned  the  attention 
of  the  Christian  public  to  them.  The 
Catholics  immediately  followed  their 
track  and  established  themselves  among 
the  Flathead  Indians.  The  Methodists 
went  down  on  the  western  part  of  the 
coast,  into  Oregon;  and  Dr.  Whitman 
and  Mr.  Spaulding  and  their  wives, 
within  four  or  five  year's,  to  the 
home  of  the  Nez-Perces,  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  There  was  the  “  Hudson  Bay 
Company”  already  in  existence,  as  pow¬ 
erful  an  organization  as  the  East  India 
Company,  in  those  days,  and  doing  busi¬ 
ness  very  much  in  the  same  way ,  having 
everything  under  theii  control,  owing 
some  little  allegiance  to  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  charter  and  so 
forth  but  coining  money  on  every  hand, 
and  making  very  little  report  to  the  home 
o-overnment  and  caring  very  little  for  it. 
But  they  did  care  very  much  that  the 
o-overnment  over  them  should  be  the 
British  Government  and  not  the  Ameri- 
Lan  ‘  After  Dr.  Whitman  had  been  there 
for  six  years,  as  he  was  called  down  to 
Walla  Walla  one  day  to  see  a  sick  child, 
there  came  messengers  from  the  Pacific 
ocean  penetrating  into  the  country,  and 
other  messengers  from  the  Red  River  on 
the  north  working  over  towards  the  Pa- 
c  fic  and  they  met  there,  and  they  were 
in  sympathv  with  the  Jesuits  and  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
and  Uiev  laughed  and  said,  America  is 


I  too  late.  The  country  is  ours.”  Dr. 

I  Whitman  said,  “  We  will  see  about  it,” 
i  and  in  less  than  a  week  he  was  on  his 
horse  in  midwinter,  with  one  or  two  white 
men  and  three  or  four  Indians,  on  his 
way  to  Washington.  He  came  over  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  the  dead  of 
winter.  He  came  to  the  rivers, 
frozen  out  to  the  inner  current,  and  he 
i  had  his  messengers  push  him  and  his 
horse  off  the  ice  into  the  current,  which 
he  battled  with  until  he  came  to  the  ice 
on  the  other  side,  and  with  his  axe  he 
broke  it  up  and  landed  on  the  shore,  and 
built  a  fire  as  a  beacon  and  an  invitation 
to  those  that  were  behind  to  follow  in  his 
track — a  fire  to  dry  their  clothing,  when 
they  reached  him.  Skirting  along  the 
mountain  sides,  that  they  might  find  a 
place  to  get  over,  they  went  as  far  south 
as  Taos,  in  New  Mexico.  There  the  In-  i 
diaus  turned  back,  and  the  white  men 
went  with  him  until  they  came  to  Fort 
Bent,  on  the  Arkansas,  and  there  gave  out 
and  determined  to  remain  there  the  rest 
of  the  winter.  The  Doctor  came  on  to 
St.  Louis,  and  thence  to  Washington. 
The  great  Daniel  Webster  was  Secretary 
of  State,  and  he  was  an  eastern  man,  and 
he  received  the  Doctor  somewhat  coldly 
and  heard  his  story  without  interest.  He 
said  to  Dr.  Whitman,  “  Of  what  possible 
use  to  us  is  Oregon  and  Washington  Ter¬ 
ritory?  We  never  can  build  a  wagon  road 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Of  what 
use  will  it  ever  be  to  us?”  “  Make  it  an 
object  for  a.  man  to  migrate  to  Oregon,’ 
said  he,  “  and  I  will  show  them  there  is  a 
wagon  road,  or  I  will  make  one  for  tuem.” 

|  He  then  went  to  President  Tyler,  who  re¬ 
ceived  him  more  warmly,  and  said:  “If 
you  will  take  back  a  colony  of  people  to 
Oregon,  these  negotiations  about  the 
northern  boundary  which  we  are  nego¬ 
tiating  for  with  Great  Britain,  shall  delay 
until  we  hear  from  you  again.  March  of 
the  next  year  saw  him  on  his  way  back 
to  his  home,  and  when  he  came  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  that  great,  black,  frown¬ 
ing  wall  whose  shining  peaks  were 
covered  with  snow,  it  might  have  been 
as  if  he  had  cried,  “  Lift  up  your  heads, 
oh  ye  gates,  and  the  King  of  Glory  shall 
come  in,”  for  he  was  the  messenger  of  the 
King  of  Glory,  and  he  had  a  message 
from  the  King  of  Glory  to  the  pagan  na-. 
timis  that  lay  beyond,  but  the  Lord  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  that  built  the 
mountains,  had  provided  beforehand  that 
there  should  he  a  wagon  road  left,  so  that  ! 
these  pilgrims  could  pass  through  safely 
as  the  children  of  Israel  crossed  the  Red 
Sea,  when  they  went  over  dryshod.  They 
found  the  gateway  to  the  mountains  an  i 
went  over,  and  S  plember  5th,  1843,  ought 
to  be  a  memorable  day  in  the  history 

I'  of  that  great  and  distant  Nortnwest,  for 
as  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the-  West  a 
cloud  of  dust  was  seen  rising  in  the  East, 
aod  soon  the  lowing  of  cattle  and  the 
tinkling  of  bells  was  heard,  and  the  mis- 


sionary — the  captain  of  the  Lord’s  host  — 
came  down  to  camp  with  875  men,  women 
and  children,  all  safe,  and  1,300  head  of 
cattle.  The  crisis  was  past.  America 
was  not  too  late,”  for  the  men  that  came 
in  then  and  the  friends  that  followed 
them  soon  after  settled  the  fate  of  that 
new  country.  California  was  not  yet 
ours,  and  it  had  been  till  then  uncertain 
whether  we  should  ever  have  any  access 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  all.  Washington 
Territory,  down  to  the  Columbia  River, 
seemed  almost  sure  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  Government,  through  the 
influence  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
and  they  were  claiming  more,  even  the 
whole  of  Oregon.  But  when  these  men 
came  in  there  it  was  no  further  use  to  agi¬ 
tate  that  question,  for  when  the  decisive 
day  came  it  had  been  secured  for  the 
United  States;  and  when  those  people 
went  down  the  river — as  a  lady  told  me 
last  year,  who  was  a  child  in  one  of 
those  colonies  —  as  those  people  went 
down  the  Columbia  river  the  Indians 
stood  on  the  hill-tops  and  howled.  It  was 
the  despairing  howl  of  paganism.  It  was 
•he  despairing  howl  of  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  whose  power  be¬ 
gan  to  wane  from  that  hour,  because  it 
was  the  influx  of  Christianity  and  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization  to  the  western  coast  of 
the  United  States.  Now  it  took  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  after  the  discovery  of 
America  before  the  idea  had  got  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Europe, 
before  they  began  to  see  the  significance 
and  the  importance  and  the  wealth  there 
was  in  that  idea.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  immigration  began  to  this  ; 
continent.  So  after  Dr.  Whitman  had  led 
that  colony  down  into  that  country  and 
established  missions  among  the  Indians, 
and  himself  and  wife  and  some  of  his  as¬ 
sociates  had  been  slaughtered  in  cold 
blood,  as  many  believed  then,  and  more 
believe  to-day,  inspired  by  the  Jesuits 
and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  when 
they  had  established  a  mission  that  went 
on  all  these  years,  a  quiet  and  prosperous 
mission,  no  one  even  thought  of  the 
wealth  that  lay  in  that  country.  It  was  a 
sandy,  desolate  desert,  and  it  was 
doubtful  whether  anything  could 
grow  there  on  which  a  civilized 
community  could  subsist;  but  when 
people  began  to  see  the  wealth  there 
was  in  the  soil  of  Dakota,  they  began  to 
inquire  if  there  was  not  the  same  wealth 
on  the  other  side,  and  they  have  discov¬ 
ered  it  there. 

I  talked  last  July  4th  with  the  Governor 
of  Washington  Territory,  and  he  said:  “I 
have  been  up  all  through  that  country 
with  General  Howard,  and  I  tell  you  it  is 
the  greatest  wheat  field  on  the  face  of  the 
globe;  it  is  capable  of  raising  a  hundred 
million  bushels  a  year.”  And  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railroad  is  building  its  line 
from  the  Columbia  River  eastward,  nuk- 
(  ing  negotiations  with  the  Oregon  Steam 
!  Navigation  Comoanv  to  carry  their  iron 


up  at  reduced  rates,  in  order  that  the  com-  j 
pany  may  take  the  wheat  that  shall  come 
1  in  on  that  road  as  fast  as  the  road  is  built.  ; 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  come  down  from  i 
Portland  to  San  Francisco  last  summer 
with  the  late  lamented  Bishop  Haven, 
who  had  been  to  Walla  Walla  to  attend 
the  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

I  had  been  up  the  river  myself,  and  could 
confirm  what  he  said,  that  as  he  came 
along  by  steamer  the  second  day,  there 
was  very  little  to  be  seen.  Near  the  river 
it  seemed  all  desolation,  and  I  re- 
I  membered  precisely  how  it  looked 
'  as  I  went  up.  But  I  noticed 
that  every  little  while  the  steamer 
came  up  by  the  shore  and  unloaded  a 
reaper  or  a  mowing  machine,  or  a  stove 
and  household  furniture,  or  a  few  boxes 
and  barrels  of  dry  goods  and  merchan¬ 
dise;  no  man  in  sight  and  no  house,  but 
I  observed  there  was  a  beaten  road  up  and 
over  the  biuff.  Some  one  lived  over 
there.  Then  we  went  on  our  way.  When- 
we  came  bank  the  goods  had  all  disap- 
p  ared,  but  in  like  manner  we  would  find 
a  pile  of  wool  in  sacks,  and  a  little  bale 
standing  near  with  a  rag  on  top;  no  man 
in  sight,  but  the  boat  took  on  the  wool, 
and  again,  a  pile  of  wheat,  with  some 
signal  which,  the  captain  understood,  and 
they  took  on  those  sacks  of  wheat  and 
carried  them  to  market;  showing  clearly 
what  lay  beyond  the  bluffs.  Bishop  Ha¬ 
ven  said:  “  I  never  was  more  surprised  in 
my  life  than  when  I  left  the  river  and  ran 
out  to  Walla  Walla  by  rail;  I  seemed  to 
have  gone  out  in  a  single  hour  from  the 
very  heart  of  desolatioo  and  a  desert  into 
the  very  garden  of  the  world.  For  I 
struck  rigtrt  in  the  midst  of  the  wheat 
harvest.  It  was  one  vast  wheat  field,” 
and  that  is  the  country  that  lies  on  that 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Look  and  see  if  you  can  see  where 
Columbia  river  is.  The  larger  branch  in 
Montana  sweeps  up  into  the  British  Pos¬ 
sessions  on  the  north  and  then  comes 
almost  directly  south,  at  least  scarcely 
making  a  hundred  miles  west  in  three  or 
four  hundred  miles  south,  as  though  it 
was  lingering  to  freshen  those  plains  for 
future  generations,  and  then  it  turns  and 
breaks  through  the  mountain  and  shoots 
out  to  the  sea.  It  is  a  noble  river.  Some 
of  you  have  been  on  the  Nile,  more  of 
you  have  been  on  the  Rhine,  most  of  you 
have  been  on  the  Hudson,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  on  the  Mississippi,  but  don’t 
rest  content  until  you  have  seen  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  river,  which  has  a  beauty  and  a 
glory  unlike  all  the  others,  and  all  its 
own.  And  from  this  river,  as  I  said,  east¬ 
ward  across  these  great  wheat  fields,  the 
railway  is  now  being  built— the  Northern 
Pacific.  The  more  difficult  part  of  the 
work  is  to  get  across  Cascade  Mountains 
to  Puget  Bound,  and  as  to  that  it  can 
tarry  a  while,  but  every  mile  they  can  lay 
now  east  of  that  river  along  the  great 
tertile  plains,  brings  wheat  to  market 


and  helps  pay  for  the  road.  If  you 
were  once  there,  you  would  lind 
people  arriving  there  from  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Missouri  and  Kansas,  and  from 
this  great  west,  and  from  British  Colum¬ 
bia  on  the  north,  and  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  pouring  into  that  country  as 
well  as  into  this  country,  of  which  we 
hear  up  in  northern  Dakota,  where  thou¬ 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands  are  going  in 
this  year.  There  is  nobody  here  to  plead 
for  that  western  portion,  and  yet  that  is 
tilling  up  in  like  manner.  There  is  the 
great  wheat  field  of  North  America, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Lake  Superior, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  1 
say  nothing  agaiust  what  you  can  do  in 
Texas,  or  in  Kansas  or  Nebraska,  as  to 
wheat.  I  say  nothing  of  what  you  do  in 
other  fields;  but  there  lies  the  great  wheat 
field,  whose  product  now  brings  the  high¬ 
est  price  in  all  the  markets  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  And  there  is  where  the  people  are 
going. 

What  shall  I  say  of  that  section  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
the  older  parts  of  Oregon  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory.  Go  around  from  the 
“  Golden  Horn,”  San  Francisco,  and  suf¬ 
fer  forty-eight  hours  of  the  most  terrible 
sea  sickness  you  ever  thought  of,  for  it  is 
the  deadliest  and  most  sickening  sea  I 
was  ever  on.  Then  you  come  into  that 
calm  river  of  Columbia,  and  are  soon  at 
Portland,  the  capital  of  the  state.  Fifty 
miles  from  you  lies  Mount  Hood,  lifting 
its  beautiful  head  into  the  heavens,  and  a 
more  beautiful  mountain  than  the  famous 
one  which  is  depicted  on  almost  every 
article  from  Japan — their  only  mountain 
—  but  not  only  that,  you  have  Mount 
Adams,  Mount  Jefferson  as  well,  and 
loftier,  nobler,  more  symmetrical, 
standing  out  all  alone  above  the  rest,  lift¬ 
ing  its  head  toward  Heaven,  Mt.  Ranier, 
covered  with  eternal  snows  down  to  the 
evergreen  ranges  below. 

But  I  will  not  dwell  on  scenery.  You 
cannot  live  on  scenery.  You  want  to 
know  what  about  wheat.  When  I  went 
up  in  Oregon,  and  told  men  there  about 
the  Dalrymple  farm  in  Dakota,  and  the 
great  product  of  wheat  there,  you  should 
have  seen  them  chuckle;  you  should  have 
seen  their  eyes  twinkle.  “  What  do  we 
care  for  Dakota  — what  do  we  care  for 
Minnesota.  Every  bushel  of  wheat  in 
Dakota  has  to  be  carried  1,500  miles  by 
rail  before  it  gets  to  tide  water,  while  we 
can  drive  our  teams  down  to  the  boat  and 
load  it  at  Puget  Sound  or  on  the  Colum¬ 
bia  river,  and  it  shall  not  be  unloaded  un¬ 
til  it  reaches  Liverpool,  or  Chili,  or  China, 
or  Japan.  Go  on  raising  wheat  in  Da¬ 
kota,”  thev  say,  “we  are  against  the 
world,  and”  the  world  cannot  beat  us.’» 
They  can  put  their  wheat  down  in  tUQ 
markets  of  the  world,  from  almost  all 
that  section  of  country,  without  200 
miles  of  transportation  by  rail.] 


I  That  is  just  one  section.  They 
are  wanting  rn  n  to-day.  In  north 
Dakota  they  want  ten  men,  in  southern 
Dakota  six  to  ten,  in  Montana  and  Idaho 
they  want  more  men,  and  in  Oregon  and 
Washingson  Territory  also.  How  many 
more  they  want,  I  do  not  dare  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  because  every 
time  I  ask  him,  he  gives  me  twice  the 
number  he  gave  before. 

Thirty-five  men  are  wanted  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  side,  and  there  never  was  such  a 
dearth  of  men  ready  to  go  out  to  the 
work  on  that  side.  I  know  of  but  two, 
perhaps  three,  that  are  willing  to  go. 

Now  if  you  take  again  another  section, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  the  southern  half  of 
Wyoming,  Colorado.  Utah  and  Nevada, 
and  the  northern  half  of  California,  you 
have  a  section  through  the  heart  of  which 
lies  the  great  Pacific  road.  More  men 
are  wanted  in  Nebraska,  although  they 
organized  28  churches  there  last  year, 
and  iu  Kansas.  There  has  been  a  drouth 
in  the  western  part  of  those  two  states 
this  year,  but  the  floods  have  come  on  the 
Pacific  side,  and  everything  is  prosper¬ 
ous  and  flourishing  there.  They  are  tak¬ 
ing  new  heart  and  courage  there,  as  they 
are  taking  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

Now  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  our 
exceptional  populations  —  the  New  Mex¬ 
icans,  the  Mormons  and  the  Indians. 
Some  people  think  we  are  departing  from 
the  old  way  in  teaching  school.  We  are. 
I  came  to  it  as  reluctantly  as  you.  We 
came  to  it  because  new  necessities  de¬ 
mand  new  methods.  There  is  not  a  res¬ 
ervation  in  this  country  in  which  white 
men  are  not  working  iu  among  the  Indi¬ 
ans,  debauching  their  women  and  selling 
vile  whisky  to  the  men.  That  is  alto¬ 
gether  different  from  the  old  state  of 
things.  People  say  we  are  doing  the 
work  of  the  Foreign  Board.  Except  a 
single  instance,  we  have  not  a  missionary 
or  station  within  four  hundred  miles  of 
one  of  the  Foreign  Board.  This  is  a  large 
country,  you  had  better  believe.  Look  at 
that  map.  The  work  came  to  us  because 
the  Home  Missionaries  saw  and  reported 
to  us  what  should  be  done,  and  asked  for 
one  man,  and  then  another  and  another. 
They  knew  us,  and  were  in  correspond¬ 
ence  with  us,  and  why  should  not  we  un¬ 
dertake  the  work  ?  Whose  work  was  it, 
if  not  ours,  on  our  own  soil, 
and  right  here  with  these  men? 
Wherevtr  we  go,  and  we  go  every  where, 
on  all  these  reservations,  the  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  sees  their  wants,  and  what  should 
be  done,  and  he  sends  back  to  the  Home 
Board  and  appeals  to  us  to  help  Christian¬ 
ize  and  Evangelize  these  Indians. 

It  is  very  much  so  with  regard  to  the 
Mexican  and  Mormon  population.  Six¬ 
teen  years  ago  Brigham  Young  said  to 
me:  “You  are  welcome  to  come  into 
Salt  Lake  City  and  establish  a  church.” 
But  it  was  far  away,  and  men  feared  to 
have  a  missionary  go  there.  But  with 
the  building  of  the  railroad  all  that  is 
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changed.  We  found  an  excellent  man 
from  Princeton,  a  man  who  stood  firm  on 
his  feet,  and  was  not  afraid  of  man,  and 
he  went  there  and  began  our  work  in 
Utah.  He  and  his  beautiful  daughter  and 
wife  soon  passed  away,  and  we  sent  an¬ 
other  man  from  Princeton  to  fill  his  place. 
This  first  man  asked  a  friend  to  come  and 
teach  school  in  a  neighborhood  of  Apos¬ 
tate  Mormons,  who  had  broken  with  the 
hierarchy,  and  then  the  way  opened  to 
another  man  in  another  place,  and  they  all 
said:  “We  must  have  schools.  These 
people  can  be  reached  only  as  they  are  in 
heathen  lands — through  the  children.” 
Then  they  began  to  send  teachers.  All 
this  came  when  we  were  burdened  with 
debt  and  had  our  hands  full  of  work,  and 
we  siid,  “  What  shall  we  do? ”  I  wish  1 
had  time  to  tell  you  about  this  exceptional 
work.  I  tell  you  there  has  been  no  work 
to  which  we  have  been  more  clearly  led 
by  Divine  Providence  than  this  work 
among  the  Mexicans,  Mormons  and  In¬ 
dians,  and  there  is  no  work  in  which  we 
are  engaged  that  is  more  promising,  con¬ 
sidering  how  hard  it  was  at  first.  The 
brother  who  spoke  to-day  about  southern 
Colorado  did  not  tell  you  what  he  wrote 
me,  that  the  Bible  agent  who  went  there 
with  him,  where  there  are  20,000  Mexi¬ 
cans,  sold  out  all  the  Bibles  he  had,  and 
sent  home  for  all  he  had  there,  and  sold 
them,  and  the  people  then  had  to  wait 
until  he  could  send  to  New  York  for  a 
new  box  of  Bibles  before  he  could 
supply  them.  People  there  are  read¬ 
ing  the  Bible.  All  through  that 
country  there  are  converted  Mexicaus 
where  these  missionaries  have  gone 
preaching  the  Gospel.  Somehow  the 
people  seem  to  be  awakened.  Railroads 
are  being  built,  white  men  are  coming  in, 
everything  is  being  overturned,  and  the 
people  are  enquiring  for  the  Lord  of  Life. 
It  is  so  in  Utah,  among  the  Indians  in 
Alaska  and  all  over  the  northwest.  I  am 
told,  and  I  believe  it,  that  those  tribes 
clear  up  to  the  arctic  zone  are  penetrated 
witii  the  idea  that  there  is  something  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  know  of  and  that  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  white  men.  They  are  feel¬ 
ing  their  way  for  something  better.  They 
are  children.  They  are  ignorant.  They 
are  easily  debauched  and  led  away,  but 
they  ask  for  schools  and  teachers,  and 
they  welcome  the  min:ster.  I  tell  you 
the  Indians  of  this  country,  if  you  keep 
bad  men  and  bad  whisky  away  from  them, 
are  just  as  docile  and  just  as  teachable,  and 
just  as  ready  to  be  brought  to  Christas 
were  Ihe  Sandwich  Islanders  or  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  we  have  organized 
churches,  converted  souls  and  had  reviv-  ! 
als  of  religion  in  Utah.  One  missionary 
has  received  between  fifty  and  sixty  into 
the  church,  mostly  converted  Mormons, 
and  they  are  calling  for  more  men.  The 
harvest  is  opening  on  every  hand  not¬ 
withstanding  the  opposition  of  the 


hierarchy.  I  tell  you  that  is  tlie  grandest 
fraud  and  the  grandest  contradiction  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  that  Mormon  sys¬ 
tem;  but  God’s  word  will  prevail  even 
there.  The  Presbytery  sent  out  a  survey 
a  few  years  ago,  and  they  came  back  say¬ 
ing  we  must  have  four  men  and  eight  or 
j  twelve  teachers  more.  A  missionary 
■  went  through  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
j  |  Grande  and  reported  six  or  eight  places 
where  they  wanted  teachers.  We  found 
there  ought  to  be  as  many  as  four  mis¬ 
sionaries  there.  In  the  Indian  Territory 
they  are  calling  for  four  men,  and  will 
perhaps  need  schools.  What ,  shall  be 
done?  We  turn  to  the  women,  and  say 
to  them,  “  Will  you  undertake  this 
work?”  And  they  quietly  say  they  will, 
if  we  want  teachers  in  that  or  in  New 
Mexico,  we  will  find  them,  and  support 
them,  and  we  have  laid  that  work  over  on 
the  women  of  the  church.  When  the  war 
broke  out  I  was  in  Pittsburgh,  and  when 
the  troops  came  through  there  on  their 
way  to  the  seat  of  war,  without  any  for¬ 
mal  organization,  something  grew  up 
almost  from  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
called  the  Pittsburgh  Relief  Association. 

There  would  come  a  clicking  on  the 

wire:  “The -  Wisconsin  will  be  along 

to-night  with  a  thousand  hungry  men.” 
No  noise  would  be  made,  but  young  men 
and  women  would  gather  at  a  certain 
place,  and  at  eleven  o’clock  would  feed 
a  thousand  hungry  men,  who  would  go 
hurrying  along  to  the  field  of  slaughter, 
with  a  blessing  in  their  hearts  for  the 
women  of  Pittsburgh.  Something  like 
that  was  done  in  other  cities.  And  some 
of  these  women  would  go  down  to  the 
field  of  battle,  and  were  in  the  hospitals 
doing  their  work,  and  some  wrecked  their 
health,  and  some,  I  believe,  loat 
their  lives  thereby;  and  now  do 
you  propose  to  say  it  was  not 
proper  for  the  women  to  do  that? 
Some  men  did  say  it  then,  but  what  good 
did  it  do?  No  man  who  had  a  heart  in 
the  cause,  or  who  had  the  love  of  human¬ 
ity,  said  it;  and; the  women  were  ready 
tor  all  this  work,  and  they  are  ready  to¬ 
day  for  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  home 
missions  for  next  year.  I  wish  you  could 
look  at  all  that  just  exactly- as  we  look  at 
it  wno  have  it  to  look  at  face  to  face  day 
by  day.  Do  you  suppose  you  are  going 
to  prevent  the  women  of  this  northwest  1 
whose  churches  have  all  b  en  built  up  by 
home  missions,  from  helping  their  down¬ 
trodden  sisters  in  Utah?  You  go  to  Salt 
Lake  City  and  spend  a  Sabbath  there; 
you  look  about  you  and  you  see  those 
stalwart  and  well-fed  high  priests  and 
apostles,  or  whatever  they  may  call  them, 
they  are  making  money.  You  see  their 
great  temple,  reared  at  the  cost  of  two 
million  dollars.  You  go  into  the  taber¬ 
nacle  on  Sunday  to  a  great  congregation. 
You  go  down  to  St.  George  and  there 
is  another  great  temple.  At  Logan 
there  is  another  beiug  built  at  an 


expense,  perhaps,  of  two  million  dollars 
each,  not  for  purposes  of  worship,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  secret  rites,  etc.,  belonging 
to  that  Mormon  Church.  You  say  these 
are  a  prosperous  and  industrious  people, 
j  I  do  not  ask  your  sympathy  and  pity  for 
some  of  these  men  you  see  around  these 
great  centers.  I  ask  your  pity  and  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  poor  widow  away  out  yon-  f 
der  that  goes  trudging,  mile  after  mile, 
through  the  burning  sand  to  the  tithing 
house  to  carry  her  tithe  of  chickens,  when 
she  lias  gone  there  to  carry  her  tithe  of 
eggs  from  which  the  chickens  have  been 
hatch-  d.  I  want  you  to  sympathize  with 
the  poor  Cornish  miner  who  knew  noth¬ 
ing  but  mining,  and  was  put  out  on  that 
desert  to  earn  his  living  in  another  way. 

I  call  on  you  to  sympathize  with  those 
who  have  no  voice  for  themselves.  Do 
you  remember  the  man  who  inquired  of 
Christ,  in  order  to  justily  himself,  “  Who 
is  my  neighbor  ?  ”  Christ  told  him  about 
the  priest  and  Levite  going  by  the  wound¬ 
ed  man,  and  the  Samaritan  who  helped 
him.  And  who  is  my  neighbor?  It 
is  the  suffering  one  at  hand  and  not  the 
one  afar  off.  There  may  be  poverty  and 
suffering  down  in  the  plains  of  Jericho, 
out  no  man  can  justify  himself  before 
j  Cod  that  goes  by  this  poor  beaten  and 
I  robbed  man,  who  has  not  voice  enough 
left  to  cry  tor  aid,  or  strength  enough  to 
lift  his  hand.  Oh,  no!  the  women  ot  this 
great  northwest,  the  women  of  this  great 
Presbyterian  Church,  are  beginning  to  be 
in  earnest.  A  few  women,  it  is  said,  in 
Halt  Lake  City,  got  together,  and  appeal¬ 
ed  to  Mrs.  Hayes  to  let  polygamy  remain ; 
it  was  a  Divine  institution.  I  told  you 
beforehand  that  this  system  of  polygamy 
robs  women  of  wifehood  and  of  mater¬ 
nity  in  its  true  Scriptural  s  use,  as  taught 
in  the  Word  of  Cod,  and  sanctified  by 
the  grace  of  God.  It  puts  every  polyga¬ 
mous  wife  before  the  civilized  world  as  a 
harlot,  and  her  children  as  bastards.  It 
|  puts  shame  on  every  woman  in  this 
country  as  long  as  Mormonism  exists 
with  that  nefarious  and  damnable  system 
of  Turk  and  savage  in  it.  I  told  you 
before  it  was  the  profoundest 
and  most  stupendous  contradiction  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Head  that  sign  over 
there,  “  Holiness  to  the  Lord,”  first,  and 
next  below  you  will  find  “Zion’s  Mercan¬ 
tile  Association,”  and  beneath  it  the 
names  of  two  men,  wholesale  liquor  deal¬ 
ers  There  is  your  contradiction;  there 
is  your  religion;  there  is  your  “  Holiness 
to  the  Lord.”  I  tell  you  the  women  of 
this  country  are  not  going  to  be  satisfied 
while  these  mistaken  women  are  the  mere 
serfs  and  slaves  of  the  priests,  and  the 
mere  slaves  of  their  husbands.  They  are 
widows  indeed,  taking  care  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  for  what  can  the  man  do  who  has 
five  or  six  wives  and  forty-seven  children? 
I  will  tell  you  how  Brigham  Young 
solved  that  problem.  He  said,  “  Let  the 
women  take  care  of  the  children  as  the 
beasts  do,  and  let  the  men  attend  to  their 


business.”  I  went  through  a  city  io  Utah 
a  few  months  ago,  and  there  was  a  man 
pointed  out  to  me  as  the  Mayor,  and  he 
had  five  wives  living,  and  he  had  forty- 
seven  children  who  went  to  school.  No 
doubt  he  was  in  favor  of  a  free  school 
system.  Two  of  those  wives  were 
sisters,  and  his  own  blood  nieces. 
I  went  through  another  town,  and  the 
teacher  t>nd  missionary  pointed  out  to  me 
a  large  house,  and  he  said :  “  One  ot  the 
magnates  living  there  has  three  wives; 
he  married  a  widow  for  his  first  wife;  by 
and  by  her  father  died,  and  he  married 
her  mother  for  his  second  wife;  and  she 
I  tmd  a  little  girl,  and  when  the  little  girl 
grew  up,  he  married  her  for  his  third 
wife.”  See  the  beastliness  of  the  system  ! 
And  if  a  delegation  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  should  go  to  Halt  Lake  City,  they 
would  take  the  Moderator  and  Clerks, 
a  d  the  various  magnates  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  if  we  have  any,  in  their 
carriages,  and  drive  them  around  that 
beautiful  city,  and  you  might  perhaps  fall 
in  love  with  their  system,  as  some  of  our 
politicians  seem  to  have  done  when 
treated  in  that  way.  But,  as  a  man  said 
about  something  else,  Mormonism  is  the 
devoutest  way  to  hell  that  has  ever  been 
discovered.  How  we  appeal  to  the  wo¬ 
men  to  help  us  out  on  the  work  among  the 
Mormons,  Indians  and  Mexicans,  while 
we  appeal  to  the  men  for  all  the  work  to 
be  done  over  this  great  east,  and  over 
that  which,  twenty  five  years  ago,  was  the 
great  west.  When  that  great  section  of 
country  is  opened  to  us  by  the  Providence 
of  God,  with  its  Indians,  Mormons,  Mex¬ 
icans,  white  men  of  all  nationalities  and 
kindreds,  we  must  take  care  of  them. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  is  on  trial.  Is 
she  equal  to  this  great  task?  When  you 
build  a  railroad  bridge  across  a  river,  you 
send  a  train  across  it  to  try  it.  We  have 
been  shocked  by  the  Thames  bridge  dis¬ 
aster.  The  bridge  had  been  tried  over 
and  over  again,  but  one  night  a  train  of 
eight  cars  came  along  and  shot  out  into 
the  darkness  and  went  down  into  the 
flood.  Not  a  shriek  came  back  to 
living  men  of  what  had  become  of 
them.  It  did  not  stand  the  trial.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  has  been  equal 
to  its  work  in  some  good  measure,  up  to 
this  day;  but  now,  when  all  this  field  is 
thrown  open  to  us,  is  the  Presbyterian 
j  Church  equal  to  the  task?  Look  at  our 
K  port  to-day,  and  see  the  churches  of 
three  and  four  hundred  members  whoi 
have  not  given  a  dollar  to  Home  Mis¬ 
sions!  Look  at  the  hundreds  who  have 
not  given  a  penny!  But  is  the  Church 
willing  to  do  the  great  work  which  God 
has  laid  upon  her?  is  the  question  to 
which  we  are  now  brought. 

Brethren  and  sisters  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  shall  we  save  this  country  for 
Him  ? 


J 
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The  First  and  Sublimest  Christian 
Duty. 

We  must  throw  ourselves  out  upon 
Home  Missions  as  the  first  and  subli¬ 
mest  Christian  duty  which  the  age 
lays  upon  us.  Religion  is  the  only 
prop  on  -which  we  can  lean  with  any 
confidence ;  and  Home  Missions  are  j 
the  vehicles  of  religion.  In  no  form 
of  human  society  is  there  any  law  of  self- 
support  and  self-conservation.  There 
is  no  shape  of  society,  least  of  all  any 
shape  of  new  society,  that  will  not  rot 
itself  down  and  dissolve,  unless  there 
descend  upon  it  from  above  a  conserv- 
ating  power  which  it  has  not  in  itself. 
Nothing  but  religion,  a  ligature  bind¬ 
ing  society  to  God,  can  save  it.  No 
light,  save  that  which  is  celestial,  no  j 
virtue  but  that  which  is  born  of  God, 
no  power  of  motivity,  but  that  which  is  i 
drawn  from  other  worlds,  can  suffice  to 
preserve,  compact,  and  edify  a  new  so¬ 
cial  state.  It  has  undertaken  the  most 
magnificent  work  ever  yet  appropriated 
to  any  human  institution,  with  a  zeal 
proportioned  to  its  grandeur.  Here 
we  feel  that  we  have  the  future  in  our 
charge,  and  we  mean  to  see  the  trust 
faithfully  fulfilled.  To  save  this 
mighty  nation  ;  to  make  it  the  leading 
power  of  the  earth  ;  to  present  to  man¬ 
kind  the  spectacle  of  a  nation  stretch¬ 
ing  from  ocean  to  ocean,  across  this 
broad  continent ;  a  nation  of  free  men, 
self-governed,  governed  by  simple  law, 
without  soldiers  or  a  police  ;  a  nation 
of  a  hundred  millions  of  people,  cover¬ 
ing  the  sea  with  their  fleets,  the  land  , 
with  cities,  roads  and  harvests  ;  first  in 
learning  and  art,  and  all  the  fruit3  of 
genius,  and,  what  is  highest  and  best  of 
all,  a  religious  nation,  blooming  in  all 
the  Christian  virtues  ;  the  protector  of 
the  poor  ;  the  scourge  of  oppression  ; 
the  dispenser  of  light,  and  the  symbol  i 
to  mankind,  of  the  ennobling  genial  1 
power  of  righteous  laws,  and  a  simple 
Christian  faith — this  is  the  charge  God 
lays  upon  us,  this  we  accept,  and  this,  i 
by  God’s  blessing,  we  mean  to  per- 1 
form,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  its  mag-  j 
nitude.  I  say  not  that  we  must  for- 1 
sake  other  and  more  distant  fields  of 
duty.  God  will  never  call,  us  to  that.  I 
only  say  that  there  can  be  no  other 


duty  at  all  comparable  to  the  duty  of 
saving  our  country ;  none  that  God  so 
manifestly  imposes.  What  less  than  a 
romantic  folly  could  it  seem,  to  any 
sober  mind,  if  such  indeed  were  the  al-  j 
ternative,  to  be  pouring  out  our  mer¬ 
cies  into  the  obscure  outposts  of  hea¬ 
thenism,  and  leaving  this  great  nation, 
this  brightest  hope  of  the  ages,  to  go 
down  as  a  frustated  and  broken  exper¬ 
iment? — Dr.  Bushnell. 


Westward,  Ho! 


As  steady  and  unerring  as  the  silent 
tread  of  time  power,  wealth,  wisdom 
and  influence  go  Westward.  All  that 
is  great  and  good,  grand  and  beautiful, 
mighty  and  strong,  take  a  Westward 
course.  Civilization  marches  West¬ 
ward,  progress  is  Westward,  art  and 
science  are  looking  Westward  for  their 
full  merits,  talent  seeks  a  Western  field 
to  display  its  powers,  capital  is  turned 
in  a  Western  channel  and  the  result  of 
its  power  embellishes  and  beautifies 
Western  plains.  All  the  constituent 
parts  of  empires  have  a  tendency  West. 
Every  day  the  bounds  of  civilization 
are  set  farther  into  the  Western  world; 
every  day  science  ferrets  out  and  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  world  some  treasure  lon^ 
hidden  in  the  Western  wilds;  every  day 
talent  is  rearing  a  mighty  temple  in  the 
West,  and  genius  sparkles  and  looms 
with  a  splendor  that  will  erelong 
eclipse  all  the  greatness  and  glory  of 
the  East.  Power  is  concentrating  in 
the  West.  Intelligence  is  beaming  from 
her  hills  and  valleys.  A  spirit  of  en¬ 
terprise  animates  the  honest  hearts  of 
her  people,  and  her  destiny  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  a  destiny  of  great¬ 
ness  and  of  wealth. 


I 


OUR  TERRITORIES. 

Their  Immense  Extent  ms  Compared  With 
the  United  States  Frusper. 

Mr.  M.  O’Healy,  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  writes  as  follows  : 

In  taking  a  superficial  and  hasty 
glance  at  the  map  of  the  United  States, 
as  delineated  and  portrayed  in  our 
common  maps,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
United  States  seems  to  be  comprehend¬ 
ed  between  Maine  and  Missouri,  while 
the  vast  extent  of  country  between  the 
latter  State  and  California  is  shown 
only  as  a  few  Territories.  This  is  likely 
to  lead  the  negligent  or  indolent  in¬ 
quirer  into  a  grave  error.  The  fact  is 
that  the  ten  Territories  between  Ne¬ 
braska  and  the  Pacific  contain  as  great 
a  number  of  square  miles  as  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  United  States  together.  If 
we  include  Alaska,  the  eleven  Territo¬ 
ries  will  exceed  the  United  States 
proper  by  69,280  square  miles.  I  find 
that  Arizona  contains  180,000  square  ! 
miles,  which  is  equal  in  area  to  the 
States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Il¬ 
linois  and  Indiana,  four  of  our  largest 
Western  and  Middle  States.  Montana 
contains  173,000  square  miles  —  equal 
in  extent  to  the  States  of  Kentucky, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Connecticut  and  Dela¬ 
ware.  Thus,  by  comparison,  Arizona 
and  Montana  together  are  as  large  as 
the  six  New  England  States — New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Del¬ 
aware,  Florida  and  Alabama.  Colorado 
contains  106,000  square  miles,  equal  to  . 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire  and  New  Jersey.  New 
Mexico  contains  124,000  square  miles, 
equal  in  extent  to  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  J 
South  Carolina  and  Vermont.  Idaho 
contains  95,000  square  miles,  equal  to  ; 
Tennessee,  Wisconsin,  Delaware  and  1 
Rhode  Island.  Utah  contains  108,600  '■ 
square  miles,  equal  to  the  States  of 
Michigan,  Mississippi,  Delaware  and 
Connecticut.  Dakota  contains  221,000 
square  miles,  and  would  make  four  and 
three-fourths  such  States  as  New  York, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  and  a 
half  States,  each  as  large  as  Rhode  Isl¬ 
and.  Nevada  embraces  112,000  square 
miles,  and  is.  equal  to  West  Virginia 
and  Iowa.  Washington  Territory  con¬ 
tains  71,300  square  miles,  being  as  large 


as  Maryland,  G  eorgia,  Delaware  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Wyoming  con¬ 
tains  110,000  square  miles,  though  er¬ 
roneously  set  down  in  our  statute  books 
as  97,600,  and  is  as  large  in  extent  as 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont. 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Connecticut  ano' 
West  Virginia.  Thus  we  find  that  the 
eleven  Territories  (Alaska  included) 
contain  1,629,300  square  miles,  being 
69,280  square  miles  larger  than  the 
United  States  proper,  and  by  compari¬ 
son  with  the  countries  in  Europe,  are 
as  large  in  extent  of  territory  as  Aus¬ 
tria,  Belgium,  Bavaria,  Baden,  France 
and  Corsica  ;  England,  Ireland  and 
Greece  ;  Holland,  Italy  and  Prussia  ; 
Portugal,-  Sweden  and  Norway  ;  Switz- 
'  erland,  Saxony  and  Wirtemburg ;  Spain,  - 
Luxemburg  and  Turkey  —  in  short,' 
larger  than  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
deductingjlussia.  The  Territories  men¬ 
tioned  would  make  fifty-two  kingdoms 
as  large  as  Great  Britain,  and  fourteen 
empires  as  large  as  France,  before  the 
war  with  Prussia.  This,  perhaps,  is  not 
mathematically  accurate,  to  fractions, 
but  in  round  numbers  a  sufficiently 
close  approximation  is  made  for  all 
practical  purposes  and  information. 

HOME  MISSIONS  AMONG  THE  IN¬ 
DIAN  TRIBES. 


BY  KEY.  GEORGE  N.  SMITH. 

I  have  been  a  missionary  among  the 
Indians  more  than  thirty-six  years. 
Our  plan  in  the  first  instance  was  to 
settle  the  Indians  on  lands  to  which 
they  held  the  title,  then  to  educate, 

■  civilize  and  christianize  all  under  one 
plan  of  operation.  We  began  with 
Ottawas,  who  were  nominally  Catho¬ 
lics,  from  old  L' Arbor  Chroclre,  Michi¬ 
gan.  We  began  our  mission  in  Alle¬ 
gan  County,  Mich.,  where  we  labored 
about  eleven  years,  with,  however,  not 
very  encouraging  success.  The  Cath¬ 
olic  influence  was  strongly  arrayed 
against  us ;  besides,  we  suffered  priva¬ 
tions,  trials  and  afflictions  which  came 
well-nigh  disheartening  us  and  driving 
us  from  the  field.  We  buried  five  of 
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our  children,  which  caused  us  great 
anguish  of  heart.  We  were  some  of 
the  time  almost  destitute  of  the  neces- 1 
saries  of  life,  lives  sometimes  threat-  i 
ened  and  in  danger,  yet  no  very  marked 
fruits  of  our  labors,  no  church  organ¬ 
ized,  no  elements  out  of  which  to  form 
one. 

In  1849  we  moved  to  this  place, 
where  we  have  continued  to  labor  to 
the  present  time.  August  19,  of  the 
same  year,  we  organized  a  church  here. 
Rev.  Peter  Dougherty  assisted.  It  was 
small  at  first,  but  it  grew ;  scarcely  a 
communion  season  occurred  but  there 
was  a  considerable  addition  to  its  mem¬ 
bership,  until  within  a  few  years  past. 

For  several  years  before  and  after 
coming  here  I  was  under  appointment 
of  the  Government,  at  a  salary  of  $400 
a  year.  Three  years  ago,  the  first  “day 
of  last  month,  I  was  commissioned 
by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  thus  bringing  our  churches 
into  the  Home  Missionary  field ,  where 
they  rightfully  belong. 

In  July,  1871,  Rev.  Peter  Dougherty 
closed  his  labors  with  the  Indians,  after 
long  services  with  them,  and  moved  to 
Wisconsin,  and  I  was  commissioned  the 
fall  following  to  preach  to  his  church, 
since  which  time  I  have  preached  al¬ 
ternately  one  Sabbath  at  that  church, 
called  the  Omena,  and  one  Sabbath  to 
my  own,  called  the  Old  Wing  Church? 
The  present  membership  of  the  two 
churches  is  about  eighty. 

Our  Indians  are  orderly  in  their 
lives,  industrious  in  their  habits,  and 
their  Christian  character  would  com¬ 
pare  well  with  American  professors. 
They  go  to  meeting  better  than  any 
other  people  I  ever  knew.  In  church 
they  are  orderly,  attentive  and  serious, 
and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  preach 
to  them.  I  preach  to  them  in  their 
own  language,  and  have  for  many  years, 
but  my  labors  must  close  before  loim 
as  1  am  drawing  near  the  end  of  my 
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pilgrimage.  May  the  Lord  provide  ]  /" 
other  laborers  in  due  time,  and  make  I 
them  a  people  to  his  praise. 

Northport,  Mich. 


WHY  THIS  WASTE f 

We  indorse  most  fully  the  following 
from  the  Occident : 

The  papers  are  drawing  attention  to 
the  crowding  of  churches  in  new  com¬ 
munities.  “Ten  churches  are  to  be  kept 
open  Sunday  and  at  other  times.  Ten 
sermons  are  to  be  listened  to  or  slept 
through,  as  the  case  may  be.  Ten  pitiful 
offertories  come  creeping  up  the  aisle, 
etc.  ”  No  doubt  in  many  cases  this 
crowding  and  jostling  of  denominations 
seems  melancholy.  And  yet  it  accords 
with  the  analogies  of  nature.  A  hundred 
fish  have  to  be  born  that  one  may  come 
to  maturity.  A  hundred  blossoms  ap¬ 
pear  to  produce  a  perfect  fruit.  With¬ 
out  this  early  planting  of  the  various 
churches  many  of  them  would  never  get 
a  foothold  at  all.  No  doubt  there  are 
many  individual  cases  of  great  hardship,  i 
This  rivalry  also  brings  out  all  that  is 
hateful  and  mean  in  the  character  of 
some  of  the  ministers  or  church-mem- 1 
bers.  But  it  also  brings  out  the  pure 
gold.  The  result  is,  that  as  the  little 
settlements  become  towns  and  cities  each 
communion  gathers  in  its  own  members, 
and  becomes  a  strong  self-supporting 
church.  Every  new  organization  must 
in  a  sense  be  missionary  ;  and  it  is  just 
as  well  to  be  so  when  a  community  is 
small,  and  all  the  churches  are  feeble,  as 
to  delay  till  some  have  acquired  strength 

and  absorbed  the  material  bv  which  the 
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others  are  to  be  sustained.  Yes,  far 
better. 


The  Magnitude  of  the  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  Enterprise. 

REV.  J.  C.  STILES. 

IIow  extended  are  our  domestic  mis-  j 
sions  in  this  day !  Time  was  when  the  i 
population  of  the  United  States  was  j 
shut  up  within  half  the  space  which  j! 
spreads  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  I 
Allegheny.  Doubtless  the  bold,  adventu¬ 
rous  hunter,  who  passed  his  way  through 
undisturbed  forests  to  the  summit  of 
the  range,  and  looked  far  eastward  to 
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the  abodes  of  civilization,  ofttimes  im¬ 
agined,  “Hitherto  ye  may  come,  hut 
certainly  no  farther.”  How  has  the 
history  of  our  country  outlived  the 
fancies  of  the  long  buried  man  !  The 
great  wave  of  the  American  population ! 
It  has  swelled  up  the  summit  of  the 
Alleghenies,  and  swept  over  the  great 
valley  to  the  Mississippi,  and  onward 
pushed  its  way  to  the  Hocky  Mountains, 
and  unarrested  still,  it  now  flows  down 
the  long  land-slope  to  the  ocean,  and 
begins  to  press  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
How  many  Englands.will  one  day  be  em¬ 
bosomed  within  the  limits  of  our  nation¬ 
al  territory  ?  Think,  the  seeds  of  na¬ 
tions  are  planted  all  over  our  extensive 
missionary  field.  Oh  !  let  us  spring  to 
the  thought ;  the  harvest  of  intelligence, 
morality  and  salvation,  which  shall  be 
gathered  from  this  great  heart  of  the 
earth,  in  all  future  generations,  may — 
must  depend,  and  not  a  little,  on  the 
missionary  labor  with  which  these 
seeds  of  sprouting  nations  are  cultivated 
in  our  day.  Let  us  ponder  this  solemn 
truth.  The  destinies  of  unborn  na¬ 
tions,  yea!  of  families  of  nations  are  in 
our  hands.  Let  us  look  well  to  our 
Home  Missions,  that  we  may  do  all  in 
our  power  to  shape  these  mighty  forth¬ 
coming  elements  for  the  glory  of  Hod 
and  the  salvation  of  man. 


Home  Missions— Their  Urgent  Need. 

REV.  A.  A.  HODGE,  D.  D. 


In  the  entire  history  of  the  Church 
there  never  has  been  a  period  when  the 
necessity  was  as  urgent  as  at  present 
with  us  that  ministers  should  rise  to  the 
full  measure  of  their  high  calling-,  and 
plead  for  the  evangelization  of  this 
land. 

1.  The  vastness  of  the  area.  With 
|  mountain  chains  running  north  and 

south,  we  have  temperate  climates 
through  all  the  zones.  With  the  great¬ 
est  inland  navigation  on  the  face  of  the  , 
earth  and  transcontinental  railroads, 
we  English-speaking  Christians  reach 
from  the  pole  to  the  tropics,  and  from 
ocean  to  ocean. 

2.  The  immense  rapidity  with  which 
the  stream  of  our  population  broadens 
and  deepens,  and  the  vast  variety  of 
the  heterogeneous  masses  swept  into 
the  current  by  ceaseless  immigration. 


The  human  family  was  in  prehistoric 
times  differentiated  into  three  general 
types,  and  more  recently  our  own  type 
has  been  subdivided  in  Europe  into  many 
subordinate  varieties.  All  these  are 
now  pouring  into  the  bosom  of  Amer: 
ica,  on  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  side,  as  into  the  bosom  of  the  great 
foster-mother  of  the  whole  race — the 
African  and  the  Mongolian  from  the 
extremes  of  the  southern  and  eastern 
dispersion,  as  well  as  the  Celt,  German 
and  Sclavonian  of  every  European 
nationality..  These  come  of  every  tribe 
and  language,  and  in  every  possible 
variety  of  mental,  moral  and  religious 
condition.  They  are  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  indifferent  doubters  and 
zealous  propagators  of  infidelity,  learned 
and  ignorant,  superstitious  and  rational¬ 
istic.  We  must  teach  them  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  God,  or,  as  we  organize  into  a 
common  nationality,  they  will  rob  us  of 
our  Christian  common  law,  inherited 
from  our  fathers,  and  precipitate  our 
children,  with  their  own,  into  the  abyss 
of  social  and  political  atheism. 


The  Office  of  Christian  America. 


REV.  WM.  SPEER,  D.D. 

With  what  power  and  what  wealth 
has  God  endowed  this  nation.  There 
live  men  who  were  born  before  this 
government  was  born  ;  and  when  its 
people  were  very  few,  and  poor,  and 
despised.  Already  it  is  one  of  the 
richest,  most  populous,  and  most  power¬ 
ful  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  fact  of  indescribable  magni¬ 
tude  and  interest  that  America  is  a 
new  hemisphere  ;  and  that  Christianity 
is  starting  here  as  it  were  afres  from 
the  hands  of  Christ  and  the  apostles. 
She  is  stripped  of  all  the  incumbrances 
and  defilements  of  the  Old  World.  God 
reserved  this  great  and  wondrously  rich 
and  beautiful  continent  for  the  final 
exhibition  of  her  heavenly  spirit  and 
power.  The  nations  of  the  world  stand 
gazing  with  admiration,  and  learning 
the  simple  lessons  of  spiritual  truth 
which  from  the  lips  of  her  Lord  she 
repeats  to  their  listening  ears.  It  is 
our  part  to  array  her  in  “the  beauties  of 
holiness,”  and  put  in  her  hand  the 
scepter  of  his  strength  ;  to  personify 


in  her  the  pure,  lovely,  and  beneficent 
religion  which  shone  eighteen  hundred 


years  ago. 

To  America  it  is  given  to  renew 
once  more  among  men  the  influences  of 
the  pure  primal  Church.  Her  place  it 
is  to  evoke  again  from  heaven  the  rush¬ 
ing  mighty  winds  of  the  Spirit,  which 
j  shall  now  swell  and  sweep  around  the 
I  world,  and  finally  disperse  its  clouds 
of  pestilence  and  gloom  ;  to  send  her 
sons  and  daughters,  with  tongues  of 
fire,  as  witnesses  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  to  the  uttermost  part  of 
the  earth.  Oh,  that  she  may  have 
grace  to  bring  and  lay  her  boundless 
riches  at  his  feet ! 


Home  Missionaries— Their  Cross  and 

Crown. 


i 


It  is  a  battle,  stern,  hot,  relentless, 
that  is  before  you;  but  consecrated, 
blood-washed  manhood,  in  fellowship 
with  the  Almighty  Christ,  is  sure  to  con¬ 
quer,  and  be  glorified  in  the  end. 

A  few  years  ago,  at  the  close  of  the 
late  war,  I  saw  the  gathering  up  of  all 
the  old  regimental  battle -flags  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  depositing 
of  them  in  one  of  the  public  rooms  in 
the  Capitol  at  Albany.  It  was  a  public 
holiday.  The  stores  were  closed.  The 
city  was  gayly  dressed  in  flags.  The 
President  and  his  staff,  the  Governor 
and  his  staff,  and  a  great  many  military 
and  civic  notabilities  and  crowds  of 
people  were  present.  Those  old  flags, 
one  by  o*ne,  were  carried  b}r  some  officer 
of  the  regiment  across  the  platform  up¬ 
on  which  the  President  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  sat,  and  passed  over  into  the 
charge  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  the 


State. 

There  was  a  wonderful  difference  in 
|  the  reception  which  the  people  gave  to 
i  the  flags.  When  a  neat,  clean,  bright, 
whole  flag,  with  stripes  unstained  and 
stars  undimmed  drifted  across  the  plat¬ 
form,  there  were  no  shouts  of  enthusi- 
j  asm.  But  when  some  old,  battered 
standard,  with  its  staff  broken,  and  tied 
up  with  ropes  and  bits  of  leather,  with 
its  stripes  stained  and  bleared,  and  its 
stars  dimmed  with  crimson  spots  ;  when 
(such  a  flag,  riddled  with  shot  and  shell. 

I  a  drabbled,  clouted  mass  of  rags,  was) 
shaken  out  before  the  people,  how  they 


cheered,  how  their  enthusiasm  rent  the! 
very  skies! 

Oh,  grand,  consummate  hour  !  when 
j  we  shall  come  marching  in  from  our 
various  fields  of  work  and  sorrow  and 
!  fighting,  to  d.eposit  our  battle-flags  at 
i  the  feet  of  the  Great  Captain  of  our  sal¬ 
vation,  in  the  presence  of  the  adoring 
universe  !  Be  it  ever  remembered  that 
the  huzzas  of  angels,  and  the  “well- 
done”  of  God  will  follow  most  quickly 
the  gleam  of  the  flags  most  tattered  and 
soiled.  Holiday  banners  will  challenge 
no  honorable  response,  but  the  banner 
which  has  the  marks  of  battle  upon 
it  will  wake  the  admiring  shouts  of 
heaven.  Christ  lifts  his  cross  aloft,  and 
with  his  own  pierced  hands  is  bearing 
across  the  world  to  victory.  He  invites 
us  to  fall  into  line,  and  help  him  con¬ 
quer  the  world.  Gladly  we  will  do  it, 
and  with  the  victory  win  and  wrear  the 
crown. 


Our  Own  Interests. 

Our  Home  Mission  Work  is  a  work 
of  benevolence  to  others.  But  it  is 
!  also  a  work  which  involves  our  own 
;  interests.  A  man  can  not  afford  to  sit 
still  and  let  his  neighbor’s  house  burn. 
His  own  house  is  threatened.  So  it  is 
j  not  safe  to  be  at  rest  and  let  the  new 
1  communities  of  our  land  grow  up  with- 
i  out  the  gospel.  If  infidelity  shall  rule 
in  them,  our  own  communities  will  be 
cursed. 

Our  western  country  is  increasing  in 
population.  The  new  States  and  Ter¬ 
ritories  are  to  exert  a  vast  influence  on 
the  character  of  our  whole  country.  If 
therefore  the  people  of  the  older  States 
desire  to  preserve  among  themselves 
the  triumph  of  gospel  ideas,  they  must 
see  to  it  that  the  foundations  of  our 
younger  States  are  laid  in  the  fear  of 
God  and  the  faith  of  the  gospel. 


Many  parents  are  feeling  a  deep  so¬ 
licitude  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  chil¬ 
dren  removed  to  the  "W  est.  How  can 
you  more  wisely  manifest  that  interest 
than  by  subscribing  for  the  Rocky 
Mo  un tii i a  R ccs by tc r ici ) i 


THE  GOSPEL  IK  THE  ROCKY 
MO  UK  TAINS. 

Dear  Brother  Never  in  all  my 
preaching  did  I  come  so  near  getting  a 
whole  town  out  to  church  as  last  Sab¬ 
bath  ;  and  all  that,  too,  in  the  midst 
of  a  pelting  snow-storm.  It  was  at 
Cardinal,  a  mining  camp  midway  be¬ 
tween  Nederland  and  Caribou.  In  all 
the  camp  there  are  about  thirty  people, 
and  all  but  six  came  to  church.  Among 
my  hearers  was  Aunt  Clarie,  and  she 
was  just  running  over  with  religious 
joy* 

Through  Aunt  Clarie  the  children 
and  all  h^d  been  talking  and  thinking 
about  the  meeting  for  two  weeks.  There 
ought  to  be  an  Aunt  Clarie  in  every 
town  to  awaken  the  people  up  out  of 
their  forgetfulness.  One  little  girl  of 
about  four  years,  who  used  to  go  to 
church  in  Iowa,  having  heard  of  the 
preaching,  said  to  her  mother,  “Mamma, 
where  is  the  church,  and  where  is  the 
bell?  Will  the  minister  bring  a  bell?” 
Precious  child  !  She  had  been  used  to 
the  church -going  bell.  What  a  dis¬ 
cord  of  sounds  she  now  hears,  as  they 
come  up  from  the  sinks  of  iniquity  ! 
No  wonder  the  mother  was  homesick, 
and  sighed  for  the  church  privileges  of 
her  far-away  home. 

The  thought  of  preaching  dn  this 
■camp  was  first  suggested  by  three  lit¬ 
tle  boys.  I  was  on  the  way  to  Caribou 
to  preach.  It  was  Sabbath  afternoon. 
■“My  dear  boys,”  said  I,  “how  sorry  am 
I  to  see  you  playing  ball  on  the  Lord’s 
day.”  “Well,  what  shall  we  do  ?”  “Go 
home  and  read  about  the  dear  Savior, 
who  loves  you.”  “We  can  not  read.” 
“Well,  then  go  home  and  ask  your 
mother  to  read  to  you.”  “We  haven’t 
any  mother.  Our  mother  is  dead,” 
said  they,  subduedly.  O  how  sad  !  Poor 
motherless  children  !  Here  they  are.  far 
away  amidst  these  mountain  wilds,  like 


lambs  that  have  strayed  from  the  fold;  , 
and,  having  no  teacher,  they  are  in  daft- 
ger  of  being  torn  by  the  mountain 
lion. 

•  Well,  through  Aunt  Clarie,  these 
very  boys  found  a  deserted  miner’s 
cabin,  and  turned  it  into  a  church. 
They  hunted  up  boards  that  were  lying 
around,  some  old  boxes  and  miner’s 
stools;  and  these  we  used. as  seats.  Our 
audience  was  made  up  of  six  ladies,  one 
baby,  three  little  girls,  two  boys,  and 
the  rest  were  men. 

Monday  morning  Aunt  Clarie  was 
watching  for  me,  and  as  soon  as  she 
saw  me,  she  came  to  the -door  and  call¬ 
ed,  saying,  “Can’t  you  come  in  a  bit  ? 
Bless  the  Lord,”  said  she,  “what  a 
good  meeting !  I  thought  I  must  tell 
you  all  remained  after  you  preached, 
and  we  sung  an  hour.  And  then  after¬ 
ward  I  talked  with  one  family  about 
I  the  sermon  till  after  nine  o’clock.  And 
now  think,  some  of  those  men  hadn’t 
been  to  preaching  for  more  than  three 
years.  Did  you  know"  dat  woman  dat  \ 
coma  in  last?  I  saw.you  spoke  ,te  her.”  j 
“No,  I  did  not ;  I  never  saw  her  be- 1 
[fore.”  “Poor  soul,”  said  Aunt  Clarie; 
“that  was  a  fancy  woman.  She  sells 
whisky  and  keeps  a  bad  house.  Often  i 
have  I  spoken  to  her,  and  to  such  as 
she,  at  Georgetown,  Central  and  Cari¬ 
bou,  and  nearly  every  one  of  them  has 
told  me  a  story  almost  enough  to  melt 
a  heart  of  stone.  0  how  sad  and  sorrow¬ 
ful  !” 

“Where  am  dat  great  preacher  dat 
used  to  preach  at  Denver?”  Aunt 
Oarie  inquired.  “Do  you  mean  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson  !”  “No,  no,  I  knowes  Dr. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  God  bless  him.  He’s 
a  very  good  man.  But  I  doesn’t  mean 
him.  Doesn’t  you  know  dat  great 
preacher  dat  have  de  great  meeting?” 
“Mr.  Hammond ;  oh  yes,  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mond!”  “God  bless  him,”  exclaimed 
Aunt  Clarie,  most  energetically,  “where 
is  he?”  “In  San  Francisco,  preaching 


the  blessed  gospel  of  the  dear  Savior  to 
thousands  of  wanderers.”  "Blessed  be 
the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  and 
Savior  Jesus  Christ,”  exclaimed  Aunt 
Clarie  again,  most  enthusiastically. 

She  then  told  me  what  a  singular 
meeting  she  had  with  Bro.  Hammond, 
three  years  ago,  in  Denver.  Having  found 
her  in  the  midst  of  his  audience,  he 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  inquired, 
it  Do  you  love  the  Lord?”  “Yes,  I  dose; 
de  Lord  knowes  I  does.”  “Well,  I  want  j 
you  to  pray  for  me,  for  the  devil  is  mad 
at  me.”  “Bless  de  Lord  ;  Fee  so  glad.”  r 
“What !  you  glad  because  the  devil  is 
mad  at  me  ?”  “Yes  I  is,  bless  de  Lord ; 
I’se  so  glad.”  “You  don’t  understand 
me.  I  mean  the  devil  is  mad  at  me. 

“I  understand  you  ;  bless  de  Lord  ;  I  se 
so  glad ;  I  hopes  he  be  mad  with  you 
more  and  more.  He  is  mad  with  me 
too,  and  he  is  mad  with  all  those  who  i 
refuse  to  do  his  dirty  work.” 

After  parting  with  this  earnest  Afri¬ 
can  Christian,  who  will  shine  as  a  star 
in  the  kingdom  of  glory,  committing 
her  to  God’s  care  by  a  word  of  prayer, 

1  was  again  upon  the  way  to  Neder¬ 
land  ;  but  soon  another  lady,  who  heard 
me  preach  in  that  miner’s  cabin  church 7 . 
called  me  in  to  talk  about  her  soul,  and  I 
whilst  I  was  endeavoring  to  point  her  j 
i  to  the  mountain  of  her  security,  her 
I  three  little  boys  came  in  begging  and 
saying,  “Won’t  you  pray  a  little  ?  Please, 
won’t  you  pray  a  little  ?”  Often  before 
had  I  prayed  in  their  mountain  cabin, 
and  n«w  they  seemed  to  like  it,  and  so 
we  all  kneeled  and  prayed,  and  did  not 
the  angels  hover  over  the  scene,  and 
carry  the  messages  above  ? 

Fraternally, 

W.  P.  Teits WORTH. 
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ALL  AMERICA  FOR  CHRIST. 

Extract  front  a  Sermon  Preached  by  Rev. 
Robert  Patterson,  I>.  !>••  San  Francisco. 

“Everyplace  whereon  the  soles  ot  your 
feet  shall  tread  shall  he  yours:  from  the 
'  wilderness  and  Lebanon,  from  the  river, 
the  river  Euphrates,  even  unto  the  utter¬ 
most  sea  shall  your  coast  be. — Deut.  xi.  24. 

The  frontiers  are  important  parts  of 
national  territory.  The  public  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  national  boun¬ 
daries.  is  indispensable  to  peace  and 
safety.  If  infringements  of  the  frontier 
be  permitted,  they  become  advanced 
posts  for  fresh  aggressions.  No  lodg¬ 
ment  of  an  enemy  can  be  tolerated 
with  safety  on  any  part  of  the  national 
territory. 

The  territory  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  as  sacred  as  that  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  and  the  assertion  of  her 
sovereignty  over  every  part  of  her  do¬ 
minion  no  less  momentous.  There  is  a 
land  promised  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 
It  comprehends  the  whole  earth,  from 
j  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun ;  and  there 
I  is  a  particular  portion  of .  that  land 
mapped  out  to  each  tribe  of  the  New 
j  Testament  Israel  ;  namely ,  the  particu- 
;  lar  country  in  whichGod  has  cast  its  lot. 
Each  country  in  which  God  has  plant¬ 
ed  his  Church  is,  by  his  providence, 
assigned  to  that  Church  as  its  field  of 
labor,  its  parish  or  diocese  ;  and  over 
all  its  territory  that  Church,  by  the  ! 
very  fact  of  God  placing  it  there,  is 
bound  to  extend  the  proclamation  of 
{he  gospel  and  the  institutions  of 
Christ. 

Our  forefathers  thus  understood 
their  responsibilities.  They  claimed  the 
family  for  Christ,  the  school  for  Christ, 
the  township  organization  for  Christ, 
the  State  legislature  for  Christ ;  and 
for  the  most  part  they  made  good  their 
claims.  They  founded  a  Christian  na¬ 
tion.  Whatever  Christianity  our  nation 
now  enjoys  we  received  as  an  inherit¬ 
ance  from  our  fathers,  the  men  of  the 
Colonies,  and  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence. 

The  whole  broad  continent,  even  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  as  plainly  assigned 
to  the  American  Church  as  though 
Moses  arose  from  the  dead,  and  said  to 
us  :  “The  Great  Sea  Westward  shall 
be  your  border.’’  It  can  scarcely  be 
necessary  to  remind  you  of  the  won- 


derful  providences  by  which  our  na¬ 
tional  boundaries  have  been  extended 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  A  narrow  strip 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  was  all  that  the 
first  settlers  aspired  to  occupy,  and  was 
really  all  that  this  nation  occupied 
when  it  asserted  its  independence 
against  the  most  powerful  nation  of 
the  earth.  Then  followed  the  wonder¬ 
ful  treaty  by  which  the  First  Napoleon 
ceded  to  us  the  whole  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi. 

Next  followed  the  revolutions  by 
which  the  power  of  Spain  was  broken 
on  American  soil.  Then  came  the 
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i  Mexican  war,  and  the  cession  of  Texas 
and  California ;  and  immediately  after¬ 
ward  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines, 
which  have  put  the  wealth  of  the 
world  in  our  hands.  Next  came  the 
cession  of  all  the  northern  regions  by 
Russia.  In  due  time,  too,  the  longings 
of  other  adjacent  countries  to  share 
our  liberties  and  prosperity  may  be 
peacefully  and  safely  gratified,  and 
some  of  us  may  live  to  see  this  whole 
continent,  from  Alaska  to  Cape  Horn, 
happy  under  the  liberty  and  equality 
of  the  United  States  of  North  and 
South  America.  Less  than  such  a  con¬ 
summation  could  scarcely  correspond 
to  the  magnificent  scale  of  preparation 
on  which  Cod  has  been  successively 
frustrating  the  attempts  of  Spain  first, 
and  more  recently  of  France,  to  obtain 
the  so\ereignty  of  America,  and  con¬ 
signs  territory  after  territory  to  a  peo¬ 
ple  educated  to  self-government.  The 
nation  has  occupied  the  land  to  the 
Great  Sea  Westward,  in  the  most  liter¬ 
al  sense.  In  the  mountains,  on  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  up  the  Columbia  River, 
you  find  the  same  republican  institu¬ 
tions  enjoyed  by  Massachusetts,  or 
Pennsylvania,  sustained  by  the  same 
system  of  common  school  education 
and  newspaper  circulation,  which  se- ! 
cures  an  intelligent  people  capable  of 
freedom.  The  same  telegraphic  pulse 
throbs  from  Washington  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  the  dictates  of  the  national  reason 
and  judgment.  As  the  morning  sun 
rises  out  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  he 
hails  the  flag  of  our  Union  floating 
over  the  fishermen  on  our  Eastern 
coasts,  and  as  he  sinks  into  the  broad 
Pacific,  the  last  sound  which  falls  on 


his  ears  is  the  evening  gun  saluting  our 
Star  Spangled  Banner  on  the  shores  of 
Alaska. 

Now  the  same  principles  apply  to 
the  Church  in  her  occupation  of  the 
same  territory.  The  Church’s  border 
is  the  Great  Sea  Westward,  and  all  the 
territory  that  lies  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  is  hers.  Her  safety  de¬ 
pends  upon  her  occupation  of  this  vast 
territory,  and  upon  the  evangelization 
of  every  portion  of  its  population.  I 
do  not  assert  that  it  is  necessary  to  her 
safety  that  every  individual  be  saving¬ 
ly  converted ;  but  I  do  assert,  that  the 
safety  of  the  Church  demands  that  at 
least  a  majority  of  our  population  be 
brought  under  the  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  To  permit  a  large  proportion 
of  the  community  to  grow  up  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  generation  in  that  heathenism 
which  nature  breeds  in  the  absence  of 
the  Sabbath-school,  the  Church,  and 
the  Christian  family,  would  be,  not 
only  an  offense  against  our  neighbors, 
and  against  the  allegiance  we  owe  to 
our  Lord,  but  a  suicidal  crime  against 
our  own  and  our  children’s  salvation. 
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O  UR  CO  UNTR  Y  FOR  CHRIST. 


REV.  T.  M.  POST,  D.  D. 


When  Columbus,  seeking  the  Indies, 
through  the  unexplored  ocean  of  the 
West,  christened  the  first  discovered 
land  San  Salvador,  and  planted  on  it 
the  banner  of  the  Cross,  wre  feel  the 
act  was  one  of  happy  auspice,  and  fitly 
coronal  of  the  heroism  that  had  lifted 
the  vail  from  the  New  World ;  fitly,  on  ! 
the  virgin  brow  of  this  world  was  hung 
the  symbol  of  man’s  salvation.  W e 
love  to  regard  the  act  as  prophetic;  for 
the  passing  centuries  are  more  and 
more  unfolding  the  magnificence  of  the 
then  mysterious  empire  dedicated  to 
the  royalty  of  Christ.  The  gift  even 
far  transcended  the  dream  of  Eldorados, 
“climes  of  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,”  j 
that  had  lured  the  adventurer  across' 
the  lone  and  wasteful  main.  Not  only 
the  territorial  vastness,  but  much  more 
the  historic  forces  of  the  New  Domain, 
thus  devoted  to  Him  who  weareth  the 
diadem  of  many  crowns,  lay  far  beyond 
his  vision.  i 

I  am  profoundly  impressed  with  the ! 
belief  that  the  spiritual  power  which  | 
shall  possess  this  country  will,  for  a  long 


cycle.  largely  possess  the  world.  Our 
civilization  is  distinguished  for  peculiar 
energy,  and  is  the  one  most  self-diffu¬ 
sive  among  the  nations.  Thus  contem¬ 
plating  it,  patriotism  finds  its  sublim- 
est  significance  ;  rises  to  its  loftiest  pas¬ 
sion,  yea  almost  to  a  religion.  I  feel 
for  such  a  country,  it  is  grand  to  live  ; 
for  such,  men  may  well  dare  to  die. 

As  in  the  light  of  hope — I  had  al¬ 
most  said  of  prophecy — I  thus  contem¬ 
plate  our  country,  all  its  wondrous 
energies  transfigured  into  forces,  arch- 
itective  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  led 
by  the  same  hand  that  conducted  our 
fathers  through  the  great  deep  and  the 
wilderness,  down  ages  overhung  with 
solemn  and  glorious  destinies — as  thus 
I  look,  all  our  history  rises  to  a  loftier 
significancy.  God’s  golden  purpose 
strikes  through  all  the  past ;  its  lines 
of  light,  shooting  through  all  the  maze 
and  kindling  into  a  divine  scheme.  The 
labors  of  our  fathers,  and  of  our  own 
shadowy  lives,  are  economized  and  eter¬ 
nized  in  a  plan  of  God.  In  vision, 
beyond  Columbus’  dream,  beyond  even 
the  Pilgrims’  prayer,  I  seem  to  see 
arising  in  this  new  world,  a  power  min - 
istrant,  in  chief  among  the  nations,  to 
the  universal  royalty  of  Christ ;  and 
I  seem  to  hear  sounding  along  its  inarch 
down  a  vast  future,  the  exultation  of 
the  Hebrew  Seer  over  God’s,  people  of 
old  :  “There  is  none  like  unto  the  God 
of  Jeshurun,  who  rideth  upon  the 
heaven  in  thy  help,  and  in  his  excel¬ 
lency  on  the  sky.  The  eternal  God  is 
thy  refuge,  and  underneath  are  the 
everlasting  arms.  Happy  art  thou,  0 
Israel !” 


THE  WESTWARD  MARCH  OF 
EMPIRE. 

We  hear  much  of  the  great  West  and 
of  its  rapid  development,  yet  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  but  a  very  small  portion  of  our 
most  intelligent  communities,  at  the 
East,  have  anything  like  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  actual  progress  of  settlement 
in  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  Here  are  vast  regions  larger 
than  those  occupied  by  several  European 
nations  combined,  throughout  which  the 
tide  of  immigration  is  already  large, 
and  is  increasing  every  day.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  has 
opened  a  new  chapter  in  our  national 


history.  Wonderful  as  the  record  was! 
before,  it  is  more  wonderful  now.  In  ■ 
three  years  the  population  of  Colorado  1 
has  increased  from  less  than  40,000  to 
over  100,000.  Two  years  ago  a  visitor  to 
Colorado  Springs  wrote  : 

“Colorado  is  a  brilliant  example  of  the 
modern  system  of  organized  coloniza¬ 
tion,  and  this  settlement  of  Colorado 
Springs,  from  which  I  write,  is  a  most 
excellent  and  successful  illustration. 
Nine  months  ago  the  place  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  rolling  mesa ,  which  had  never 
known  the  habitation  of  man.  To-day  it 
is  an  embryonic  city,  with  every  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  fortunate  future  which  could  be 
secured  by  intelligence,  liberality  and 
sagacity  in  many  parts  of  Illinois.  I  can 
safely  say ,  that  in  the  way  of  serial  cul- 
I  ture,  salutary  restraints  and  moral  influ¬ 
ences ,  the  place  is  not  excelled  by  any 
village  in  the  States. 

“  In  the  old  times  a  settler  would 
have  had  to  wait  many  years,  perhaps  a  1 
lifetime,  to  have  gathered  around  him  j 
for  himself  and  children  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  which  are  here  at 
Colorado  Springs.  Now  we  go  West,! 
and  find  civilization  ready-made  to  order  , 
waiting  to  receive  us.” 

This  is  an  exceptionally  favorable 
case,  it  is  true,  but  it  well  illustrates 
that  restless  and  rapid  enterprise  which 
is  extending  our  civilization  westward, 
and  calling  upon  the  Church,  in  its 
Home  Mission  work,  to  keep  pace  with 
industrial  and  social  progress.  The 
writer  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  westward 
march  of  emigration  in  the  United 
States,  and  who  writes  especially  with 
reference  to  Colorado  arid  New  Mexico, 
gives  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  growth 
of  the  former  in  connection  with  rail¬ 
roads. 

[This  pamphlet,  “Westward  March 
of  Emigration,”  can  be  had  free  by  in- ' 
closing  stamp  for  postage  to  Wm  S.  | 
Jackson,  Esq.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo¬ 
rado. — Ed.] 

I  THE  DYING  INDIAN.  ~“g 

REV.  JOHN  WOODS. 

And  don’t  you  wish  you  could  see 
the  “rancheria  ?”  What’s  that?  Oh, 
nothing  but  the  little  village  yonder. 
But  it  is  odd  to  one  who  never  saw  the 
like  before.  Poor  things  !  They  look 


like  the  last  of  the  Diggers,  and.  very 
j  unlike  the  “last  of  the  Mohicans.” 
Rude,  rough,  ignorant  and  harmless 
they  are.  The  men  are  employed  on 
the  ranch,  and  they  are  good,  faithful 
laborers.  The  women  make  baskets 
and  carry  wood,  and  sew  and  cook,  all 
•in  their  queer,  uncivilized  way.  I  stop¬ 
ped  at  one  of  the  little  huts,  the  other 
day,  to  see  an  old  *  man  who  was  dying. 
He  sat  on  some  blankets  on  the  floor, 
and  a  wrinkled  old  squaw  was  support¬ 
ing  him  in  a  half-reclining  posture.  A 
little  fire  was  burning  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  a  number  of  women, 
some  with  babies  tied  on  their  backs, 
were  sitting  quietly  around,  and  all 
looked  serious,  and  sad.  “Pike,”  said 
;  I,  “do  you  think  you  are  going  to  die  ?” 
“Yes — to-day;  or  to-night;  may  be 
to-morrow.’  “Pike,  do  you  know 
Jesus  Christ?  ever  hear  of  him?” 
The  head  shook  ---“No.”  “Pike,  do 
you  know  any  thing  about  God  ?”  He 
feebly  responded,  “Yes.”  “Do  you 
pray  to  God?”  “Yes.”  “What  do  you 
say?”  “I  pray  I  may  go  see  God.” 

It  was  but  a  little  while  until  the 
poor  darkened  soul  went  away,  and 
they  took  the  body  and  buried  it  in 
their  old  Indian  fashion,  except  that  it 
was  put  into  a  rude  coffin.  Pike  had 
sent  for  the  overseer  of  the  ranch  one 
day,  and  made  it  a  last  request  that  he  j 
might  be  “buried  in  coffin,  like  white 
man.” 


Prehistoric  America. 

Ever  since  the  discovery  of  precious 
metals  along  the  southern  border  of 
Colorado,  prospectors  and  explorers  have 
brought  back  vague  and  fabulous  stor¬ 
ies  of  a  ruined  civilization,  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  and  far  superior  to  any  now 
jknown  among  the  aborigines,  Mr.  Earn¬ 
est  Ingersoll,  naturalist,  who  accompa¬ 
nied  Hayden’s  expedition,  says  : 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  section 
visited  by  us  was  included  among  the 
canyons  which  drain  southward  into  the 
San  Juan  River.  This  “canyon  country,” 
as  it  is  called,  is  of  the  most  peculiar 
geological  character,  showing  every¬ 
where  curious  effects  of  erosion  and  at-  . 
mosplieric  carving,  resulting  in  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  table  lands  (mesas)  cut  into 
terrific  canyons,  having  absolutely  per- 
,  pendicular  walls  and  rocky  faces  from 


500  to  l,o00  feet  high.  This  region  is 
now  occupied  by  Weeminuches  and  Pi¬ 
ute  Indians,  but  traces  of  a  former  in¬ 
habitancy  were  everywhere  to  be  seen  by 
those  looking  for  them,  and  we  here 
found  evidences  in  profusion  of  a  civ¬ 
ilization  antedating  anything  at  present 
known  in  North  America,  that  threw 
into  the  shade  all  else.  We  first  found 
in  the  canyon  of  the  Rio  Mancos  mounds 
of  earth  concealing  piles  of  earthenware, 
masonry,  and  strewn  with  fragments  of 
pottery,  ornamented  with  imprinted  de¬ 
signs  on  the  outside,  and  glazed  and 
painted  within.  Then  the  mounds  be¬ 
come  more  numerous,  and  clustered  into  i 
villages  ;  vestiges  of  ancient  walls  of 
regularly  cut  stone,  and  round  towers  in 
an  excellent  state  of  perservation,  to- 1 
gether  with  the  remains  of  underground 
workshops,  appeared.  These  were  in  the 
villages,  and  recorded  the  prosperous 
condition  at  that  time  of  this  ancient . 
people  when  all  these  fertile  river  bot¬ 
toms  blossomed  and  bore  fruit  in  abun- 
dancy.  But  afterward  adversity  came. 
They  evidently  were  a  peaceful  people, 
and,  attacked  by  hordes  from  the  north 
—  a  war  of  Goths  and  Vandals  surging 
down  upon  their  Roman  civilization — 
they  fled  to  the  cliff’s  of  these  wonder¬ 
ful  canyons  near  by,  and  there  erected 
houses  upon  ledges  and  benches  in  the 
very  face  of  the  bluffs,  where  nothing 
but  a  bird  could  reach  them  except  by 
a  single  dizzy  trail,  capable  of  being  de¬ 
fended  by  one  against  a  thousand.  Here 
they  were  secure  from  attack,  but  were 
ill  able  to  stand  long  sieges,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  left  even  these  swallows’  nests  to 
move  south  into  the  “mesas”  of  Arizona, 
and  there,  decimated  in  numbers  and 
broken  in  spirit,  hid  away  from  their 
pursuers.  Even  now  we  can  find  their 
remnants  in  the  Moquis  villages.  Now, 
this  is  not  poetry,  but  reality,  and  you 
find  their  houses  now,  built  of  carefully 
cut  stone,  faced  smoothly  without,  two 
and  three  stories  high,  plastered  and 
painted  within  200  feet  sheer  up  to  the 
top  of  the  bluff,  800  feet  sheer  down  to 
the  bottom.  How  they  got  to  them  is 
in  some  cases  yet  apparent  in  the  steps 
and  zigzag  paths  cut  in  the  face  of  the 
rock,  but  in  most  unknown,  probably 
being  eradicated  by  erosion  through 
time. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  de¬ 
tails,  all  of  which,  together  with  many 
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photographic  illustrations,  will  be  care¬ 
fully  set  forth  in  the  forthcoming  annual 
report  of  Professor  Hayden.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  these  remains,  surpassing  all 
expectation  or  reports,  and  of  inestima¬ 
ble  value  in  elucidating  the  history  of  the 
true  aborigines  of  this  country—  extend¬ 
ing  over  a  large  area — are  in  an  excel¬ 
lent  state  of  perservation,  and  abound 
in  implements  and  pottery,  will  receive 
hereafter  the  most  careful  study. 
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OUR  LAND  FOR  CHRIST  AND 
THE  WORLD. 


REV.  T.  M.  POST,  D.D. 


We  delight  thus  to  look  on  our  coun¬ 
try  as  a  magazine  of  vast  missionary 
power  for  the  coming  era.  Thus  con¬ 
templating  it,  patriotism  finds  its  sub- 
limest  significance  :  rises  to  its  loftiest 
passion,  yea  almost  to  a  religion.  I 
feel  for  such  a  country,  it  is  grand  to 
live;  for  such,  men  may  well  dare  to 
die. 

As  in  the  light  of  hope  —  I  had 
almost  said  of  prophecy— I  thus  contem¬ 
plate  our  country,  all  its  wondrous 
energies  transfigured  into  forces,  archi- 
tective  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  led 
by  the  same  hand  that  conducted  our 
fathers  through  the  great  deep  and  the 
wilderness,  down  ages  overhung  with 
solemn  and  glorious  destinies — as  thus 
I  look,  all  our  history  rises  to  a  loftier 
significancy.  God’s  golden  purpose 
strikes  through  all  the  past ;  its  lines 
of  light,  shooting  through  all  the  maze 
and  kindliDg  into  a  divine  scheme.  The 
labors  of  our  fathers,  and  of  our  own  shad¬ 
owy  lives,  are  economized  and  eternized 
in  a  plan  of  God.  In  vision,  beyond 
Columbus’s  dream,  beyond  even  the 
Pilgrim’s  prayer,  I  seem  to  see  arising, 
in  this  new  world,  a  power  ministrant, 
in  chief  among  the  nations,  to  the  uni¬ 
versal  royalty  of  Christ;  and  I  seem  to 

hear  sounding  along  its  march  down  a 
vast  future,  the  exultation  of  the  He¬ 
brew  Seer  over  God’s  people  of  old  : 
“There  is  none  like  unto  the  God  of^ 
Jeshurun,  who  rideth  upon  the  heaven 
in  thy  help,  and  in  his  excellency  on 
the  sky.  The  eternal  God  is  thy  ref¬ 
uge,  and  underneath  are  the  everlast- 
imr  arms.  .  .  Hanmr  art  t\  r - ^  ■ 
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Who  is  like  unto  thee,  0  people  saved 
by  the  Lord,  the  shield  of  thy  help, 
and  the  sword  of  thy  excellency  !” 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  UNITER 
STATES. 


It  is  not  generally  known,  even  in 
cultivated  circles,  that  the  amount  of 
arable  soil  in  America  is  greater  than  in 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  put  together  ; 
and  can,  therefore,  sustain  more  lives. 
This  is  no  rash  conclusion  ;  and  I  speak 
from  a  scientific  basis  ;  and  will  show 
you  what  that  basis  is.  Our  continent 
is  narrow,  and,  therefore,  the  winds  of 
the  ocean  water  it  well.  The  mountain 
chains  on  the  east  side  of  the  Amcrioan 
Continent  are  low;  on  the  east  side  of 
the  QM  World  they  are  high.  From 
this  it  results  that  the  trade  winds, 
laden  with  the  wetness  of  the  sea,  are 
attracted  to  our  land.  The  breadth  of 
the  Old  World  and  its  high  eastern 
ranges  cause  the  rainless  interiors  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  Again,  America  is 
the  land  of  fertile  plains  ;  the  OldWorld, 
of  scorched  plains.  Our  plains  run 
north  and  south,  and  so  attract  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  rains.  America  is  high  under 
the  equator,  the  Old  World  is  low. 
America  is  narrow  under  the  equator, 
'the  Old  World  is  wide ;  hence,  with  us 
a  small  surface  is  exposed  to  the  scorch¬ 
ing  sun.  The  result  is  that  the  pro¬ 
ductive  soil  in  the  Old  World  is  ten 
million  square  miles,  and  in  the  .New, 
eleven  millions.  Thus  bursts  upon  us 
in  all  the  light  of  scientific  truth  the 
fact  that  America  can  sustain  a  greater 
population  than  the  Old  World  ;  and  if 
she  can,  it  is  unquestionable  that  some 
she  will. — Joseph  Cook. 
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WESTWARD  IMMIGRATION. 

BY  REV.  HENRY  KENDALL,  D 
[Extract  from  Address  at  General  Assembly.] 

There  are  two  paintings  in  Washington 
expressive  of  this  movement.  One  is  a 
representation  of  immigrants  crossing  the 
Platte.  For  a  great  distance  along  the 
banks  on  the  hither  side  of  the  river  are 
groups  of  families,  fathers,  mothers  and 
children,  gathered  around  their  camp- 


fires,  the  cattle  grazing  on  the  surround¬ 
ing  plain,  Indians  intently  watching  all 
the  busy  processes  of  such  an  encamp¬ 
ment  ;  while  the  more  eager  and  venture¬ 
some  are  pushing  forward  and  braving  the 
dangers  of  the  treacherous  and  turbulent 
stream.  The  canvas-covered  wagons  are 
gliding  down  the  banks  into  the  water,  or, 
drawn  by  four  or  five  ox-teams,  urged  for¬ 
ward  by  drivers  up  to  the  shoulders  in 
the  midst  of  the  river,  where  to  pause  a 
moment  would  be  fatal ;  horsemen  and 
herds  following  on,  and  all  making  for  a 
common  landing  place  on  the  other  shore, 
where  are  the  shining  tents  of  those  who 
have  successfully  crossed  over.  I  was 
looking  at  this  picture  a  few  months  ago, 
which  depicted  exactly  what  I  had  seen 
years  ago,  and  as  I  turned  away  I  found 
myself  surrounded  by  a  band  of  Indians 
from  the  plains,  who  were  visiting  Wasb£ 
ington  at  that  time.  They  had  gathered 
around  me  noiselessly,  as  only  Indians 
could,  and  how  gravely  and  intently  they 
gazed  upon  the  canvas.  They  seemed  to 
tike  in  its  tremendous  significance  at  a 
glance  !  The  white  man — the  man  of  des¬ 
tiny — was  crossing  over  to  occupy  their 
ancient  hunting  grounds.  They  saw  what 
it  involved,  what  it  always  has  involved 
from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  coun¬ 
try  until  now.  They  saw  before  such  an 
invasion  the  buffaloes,  deer,  elk,  and  ante¬ 
lopes  would  disappear  and  the  Indian 
come  to  starvation. 

Then  there  is  another  painting  still 
more  characteristic.  It  is  the  immigrant 
party  passing  over  the  dividing  range  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  looking  down  on  the  great 
plains  and  fertile  meadows  of  California 
Ax  men,  and  hunters,  and  teamsters  are 
gathered  together  to  get  a  good  view  ,  and 
the  meek  and  large-eyed  oxen  seem  to  ex 
press  their  satisfaction,  as,  with  distended 
nostrils,  they  snuff  the  breezes  from  the 
Pacific.  The  stalwart  pioneer  stards  be¬ 
side  his  pale,  worn,  and  weary  wife,  with 
an  infant  in  her  arms,  and  proudly  points 
westward  1  The  boy — the  coming  man  of 
the  Pacific  Slope — is  silently  gazing  down 
on  the  far-sweeping  plains,  as  if  dreaming 
of  his  own  and  their  future.  But  above 
all,  is  the  enthusiastic  young  man,  who, 


fitly  representing  young  America,  has 
climbed  to  the  topmost  point  of  the  rocky 
range  and  there,  with  bared  head,  he  is 
waving  the  American  flag,  as  if  taking 
possession  of  all  around  and  all  before 
them  in  the  behalf  of  his  country — wav¬ 
ing  the  flag  to  all  the  weary,  sure  footed, 
and  disheartened  travelers  that  are  yet 
behind,  and  not  of  that  party  only,  but  of 
thousands  of  other  parties  that  are  to  fol¬ 
low  on  their  trail. 

The  excellence  of  a  painting  is  in  the 
idea  it  represents.  No  matter  how  exqui¬ 
site  the  coloring,  the  production  is  tame 
and  worthless  if  it  does  not  set  forth  some 
worthy  idea.  But  that  picture  fitly  em¬ 
bodies  and  represents  this  great  idea  of 
Westward  Immigration,  and  characterizes 
the  vanguard  of  that  great  army  of  occu¬ 
pation  which  is  taking  possession  of  the 
vacant  spaces  in  our  wide  domain.  Its 
banner  still  waves  on  the  mountain-tops. 
Behind  lay  deserts  and  dangers,  dangers 
from  hostile  savages  and  starvation  ;  and 
none  will  ever  know  how  many  have  fall¬ 
en  from  these  causes  along  that  thor¬ 
oughfare,  for  no  newspapers  were  at 
hand  to  make  the  record,  or  post-routes  to 
carry  back  the  sad  intelligence,  and  no 
mound  or  headstone  marks  the  place  of 
their  rest.  But  the  dangers  are  all  past 
now  ;  the  hostile  savages,  the  poisonous 
alkali  springs,  the  thirsty  plains,  the  fatal 
ninety-mile  desert.  The  up-hill  work  is 
all  ended ;  before  them  is  only  the  easy 
descent  to  safety,  plenty,  and  home  1 

Nothing  is  more  sublime  in  history,  or 
more  divine  in  providence,  than  the  move¬ 
ments  and  migrations  of  men  that  have 
made"  or  do  make  up  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  there  is  nothing  of  greater 
grandeur  than  this  inevitable  tide  of  hu¬ 
manity,  for  whose  spiritual  welfare  we 
are  called  on  to  provide.  No  rivers  can 
stay  its  progress,  no  desert  plains  can 
turn  it  back,  no  mountain  ranges  can 
check  its  advance  1  In  danger  of  floods 

or  starvation,  it  goes  forward  daily  and 
forever.  Into  the  fastnesses  of  the  mount¬ 
ains,  into  the  depths  of  the  wilderness, 
into  every  green  valley,  and  along  every 
hill-side,  Northward,  Southward,  West¬ 
ward,  it  is  pushing  its  way  daily  and  for¬ 
ever ! 


MEN  WANTED! 

We  need  live  men  to  carry  the  cross 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  plant  it  on  every 
hill-top,  where  the  eyes  of  dying  men 
may  catch  its  saving  light.  Away  with 
the  heresy  that  “any  kind  of  a  man  can 
do  the  work  of  the  church.”  Drones 
don’t  make  God’s  honey  yet !  When  a 
man  talks  for  God  his  thoughts  should 
be  the  strongest,  his  words  the  sweet¬ 
est  and  his  tones  the  most  persuasive. 
His  speech  should  burn  as  with  “a  live 
coal  from  God’s  altar.”  When  a  man  [ 
works  for  God,  let  him  do  it  with  all 
his  might.  God's  work  needs  the  clear¬ 
est  brain,  fleetest  foot,  readiest  hand, 
quickest  eye.  The  true  Christian  is 
not  a  fossil,  or  a  trilobite,  or  a  mummy, 
but  a  living  creature,  with  activities 
and  sympathies  born  of  God’s  Spirit. 

We  need  enlightened  men.  Not  as 
the  world  counts  wisdom,  but  enlight¬ 
ened  with  God’s  wisdom.  God  indeed 
chooses  weak  and  foolish  agencies,  but 
he  makes  them  strong  and  wise.  He 
has  a  wondrous  process  in  his  divine 
discipline,  by  which  the  base  metals  of 
human  life  turn,  in  his  crucible,  into 
pure  gold.  Oh  !  for  the  wisdom  which 
is  from  above. 

We  need  brave  men.  God’s  Church 
has  no  use  for  cowards.  She  does  not 
recruit  for  camp  service.  She  can  not 
accomplish  her  warfare  by  the  aid  of 
men  who  “turn  back  in  the  day  of  bat¬ 
tle.”  She  needs  men  who  can  “endure 
hardness  as  good  soldiers.”  Men  who 
learned  the  art  of  war  from  God.  “He 
teacheth  my  hands  to  war  and  my  j 
fingers  to  fight.”  Men  who  have  “put 
on  the  whole  armor  of  God.”  Men 
who,  like  the  Gadites,  can  “handle 
shield  and  buckler,  whose  faces  are 
like  the  faces  of  lions,  who  are  swift 
as  roes  upon  the  mountains,  and  who 
can  swim  the  Jordan  when  it  overflows 
all  its  banks.”  Men  who  can  say  yes  ! 
to  right,  and  mean  it ;  who  can  say  no  ! 
to  wrong,  and  stand  by  it.  Men  brave 
enough  to  be  poor,  to  be  self-denying, 
to  be  honest. — Exchange. 


Secretary  Kendall,  in  his  great 
Home  Missions  speech  at  the  General 
Assembly,  thus  truthfully  speaks  of 
the  home  missionaries : 

Kind  friends  sometimes  beg  of  their 
young  ministerial  friends  not  to  throw 
themselves  away — not  to  go  to  the 
West  where  their  talents  will  be  wasted, 
and  they  themselves  never  be  heard  of 
again.  This  is  no  time  to  disparage 
men  who,  like  Paul,  have  had  a  holy 
ambition  not  to  build  on  another  man’s 
foundations,  but  who,  like  men,  have 
sought  out  the  places  where  wicked¬ 
ness  was  most  violent  and  prevalent,  and 
amidst  hardships  and  difficulties  that,  , 
but  for  the  grace  of  God  might  appall  the 
stoutest  heart,  have  laid  everlasting 
foundations  for  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Turn  over  the  pages  of  10,000  centennial 
discourses,  and  the  very  men  that  have 
been  made  most  conspicuous  and 
honored  most  have  been  those  that 
have  laid  broad  and  deep  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  order  and  education,  and  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

These  are  the  men  that  have  been 
home  missionaries  in  their  day,  the 
men  that  have  encountered  summer’s 
fiercest  heat  and  the  winter’s  fiercest 
storms  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  fron¬ 
tier  settlements,  fording  streams,  sleep¬ 
ing  on  the  ground  under  the  open  sky,  ] 
who  have  preached  the  gospel  in  the  { 
forest,  in  the  log  cabin,  in  barns — any-  i 
where  that  the  people  might  hear  and  < 
be  saved.  These,  too,  were  the  men  ■' 
whose  names  will  live  longest  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  our  colleges.  Western  Reserve, 
and  Jefierson,  and  Washington,  and 
Marietta,  Hanover,  and  Wabash  have 
'been  originated  by  the  faith  of  hoirue 
missionaries  forecasting  the  future  and  } 
providing  that  the  churches  that  were,  j 
and  were  to  be,  should  be  provided  with  1 
an  educated  ministry.  It  was  “penniless 
home  missionaries”  usually  that  knelt 
down  sometimes  in  the  snow  and  con¬ 
secrated  the  lands  to  God  on  which 
those  institutions  stand.  It  was  pen¬ 
niless  home  missionaries  that  subscribed 
for  the  enterprise  first  often  the  largest 
sums,  and  always  paid  their  subscrip¬ 
tions.  Home  missionaries  collected  the 
money  given  at  the  East,  they  filled 
the  professors’  chairs,  and  it  was  the 


Basin  is  due  to  liis  exertions. 

What  if  Webler,  who  went  first  of 
all  missionaries  into  the  heart  of  Neva¬ 
da,  and  preached  the  gospel,  and  his 
wife  taught  and  did  her  own  housework, 
and  cared  for  her  little  ones,  and  played 
the  melodeon  on  the  Sabbath  and  at  the 
prayer-meeting — what  if  she  died,  and 
her  babe  died,  and  her  husband  died? 
What  if  the  first  missionary  wife  that 
went  out  to  Kansas  with  that  noble 
band  of  ten  young  men  that  went  into 
Kansas  in  1868,  sleeps  with  her  new¬ 
born  babe  on  her  breast,  in  the  first 
grave  made  on  the  prairie  by  the  town 
where  her  husband  went  to  preach 
Christ  to  his  fellow-men?  They  have 
not  lived  in  vain  ;  they  have  not  died 
in  vain.  Did  Harriet  Newell  live  or 
die  in  vain,  though  it  was  her  privilege 
never  to  speak  a  word  to  one  of  the 
millions  of  Hindoo  women  it  was  in 
her  heart  to  save?  No;  the  fragrance 
of  her  name,  her  heroism,  her  consecra¬ 
tion,  were  wafted  across  the  continent, 
over  the  seas,  and  hundreds  were  ready 
to  take  up  the  work  she  had  laid  down. 
These  men  and  women  have  not  lived 
in  vain ;  they  have  not  lost  their  reward. 
Look  around  you  and  see  what  they 
have  done ;  look  over  the  newer  States, 
extend  your  range  of  vision,  take  in  the 
Pacific  side,  and  the  long  line  of  the 
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tenacious  faith  of  the  home  missionaries 
that  gave  confidence  to  other  men,  and 
men  of  means,  to  come  to  the  rescue  of 
these  institutions  in  these  terrible 
straits  they  all  encountered,  in  which 
otherwise  they  would  have  been  en¬ 
gulfed.  The  same  is  true  of  female 
seminaries. 

And  when  a  movement  was  to  be 
made  against  intemperance,  or  drunk¬ 
enness,  or  Sabbath-profanation ;  when 
laws  were  to  have  their  rightful  su¬ 
premacy,  or  order  was  to  be  enforced 
— and  all  these  evils  had  banded  and 
organized  forces  in  their  favor — when¬ 
ever  any  battle  was  to  be  fought  for 
the  right  or  the  true,  the  home  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  always  in  the  van,  the 
bravest  of  the  brave. 

Am  I  saying  too  much  ?  Do  I  give 
these  men  too  much  praise  ?  I  ask  you, 
fathers  from  Western  New  York  and 
Western  Pennsylvania,  from  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan  and  Illinois,  if  this 
is  not  true,  and  more?  If  I  have  mag¬ 
nified  beyond  what  the  truth  will  bear, 
the  achievements  of  these  men  of  God 
who  led  the  Church  into  the  wilderness 
and  the  desert,  and  planted  it  there  to 
the  glory  of  God  for  all  time  to 
come !  I  tell  you,  my  brethren,  in  the 
light  of  history,  the  foundation-build¬ 
ers  stand  as  high  as  those  who  plant  the 
gilded  spire  over  the  topmost  stone. 

But  some  one  will  say,  Do  not  the 
home  missionaries  die?  Yes,  they  do 
die.  Five  have  died  in  the  year,  and 
five  in  a  thousand  is  less  than  the  aver¬ 
age  in  the  whole  Church.  So  far  as  the 
figures  prove  anything,  the  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  work  is  the  wealthiest  service 
in  the  ministry.  What  if  Welch  and 
his  beautiful  and  accomplished  wife 
came  on  to  the  last  Assembly  as  if  on 
a  bridal  tour,  and  have  since  both  been 
snatched  up  to  glory?  What  if  he 
sowed  the  seeds  of  his  disease,  and, 
with  the  foundations  of  his  deadly  sick¬ 
ness,  as  he  told  us,  walking  through  the 
streets  of  New  York,  in  December, 
cold  and  wet,  begging  for  money  to 
build  a  church  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
went  to  his  cold  room  in  the  hotel,  and 
had  no  fire  night  after  night  that  he 
might  save  expense  ! 4  He  has  done  his 
work.  The  church  edifice  is  built  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  this  great  Salt  Lake 
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It  is  a  burning  shame  that  theChurch 
does  not  enable  the  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  to  push  more  vigorously  its  work 
among  the  Indians.  There  is  too  much 
I  truth  in  the  words  of  the  Interior  : 

The  medicine-men  of  the  band  of  Chey-  ■ 
ennes,  who  have  been  harried  and  slaugh- ; 
tered  to  extinction  at  Fort  Robinson,  told 
them  that,  in  the  happy  hunting  grounds, 
j  beyond  the  world,  the  foot  of  the  white 
man  never  comes.  There  will  he  no . 
swindling .  agencies,  no  ruthless  soldiery, 
none  of  the  horrors  of  civilization.  That 
is  heaven  enough  for  the  Cheyenne — 
enough  to  make  him  and  hie  wife  and 
children  willing  to  die  and  get  away  from 
Christian  civilization.  Of  old  times  the 
Indian  pictured  the  future  life  with  some¬ 
thing  more  than  negative  attractions.  In  _ 
* 

that  prospect  the  buffalo  and  antelope  were 
to  be  seen,  from  the  door  of  his  wigwam, 
on  the  distant  hills.  The  wolf  crouched 
in  the  tall  grass,  and  the  beaver  bmlt  in 
the  streams.  Now  it  is  heaven  enough  to 
get  away  from  the  “Christian !’” 
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The  statesman  and  the  patriot  can  not 
fail  of  being  impressed  by  the  present 
great  movement  of  our  population,  chang¬ 
ing  the  currents  of  business  and  influence 
but,  to  the  Christian,  this  movement  pre^ 
gents  influences  and  consequences  that 
extending  across  all  time,  reach  into  eter¬ 
nity.  It  brings  him  face  to  face  with  op. 
portunities,  vast,  momentous,  appalling.  It 
is  the  mute  cry  of  great  danger.  It  is  a 
sudden  emergency  that  startles  him  into 
almost  supernatural  activity.  Let  the  cry 
of  Are  ring  out,  or  a  child  drowning,  and) 
for  the  time  being,  every  emotion  and  en¬ 
ergy  concentrate  on  the  rescue.  Such  is 
the  condition  of  our  land  to-day.  A  vast 
population  going  beyond  the  gospel — an 
unusual  number  of  ministers  ready  to  fol¬ 
low  (eighteen  or  twenty  out  of  twenty-nine 
in  the  graduating  class  of  Allegheny  Semin* 
ary  have  offered  themselves  to  the  Home 
Board).  But  the  Church  withholds  the 
funds,  and  the  Board,  with  sadness,  turns 
to  the  young  men,  and  says,  “We  can't 
send  you;”  and,  to  the  people,  in  the  pov¬ 
erty  of  their  new  homes,  “We  are  sorry, 
but  we  can’t  give  you  the  gospel.”^^ 

“We  hear  the  tread  of  pioneers —  / 

Of  nations  yet  to  be ;  J 

The  first  low  wash  of  waves, 

Where  soon  shall  roll  a  human  sea.” 

Never,  since  the  wild  rush  of  1849,  to 
California,  and  1859,  to  Pike’s  Peak,  has 
there  been  such  a  general*  movement  of 
our  population.  They  are  flowing,  by  the 
thousands,  along  the  valley  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  North,  to  our  national  bound¬ 
ary  in  Minnesota,  and,  overflowing  across 
Dakota,  are  fast  settling  up  the  wonderful 
valley  of  the  Yellowstone.  They  arc  pour¬ 
ing  across  the  Pacific  railways  by  tens  of 
thousands,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
some  dayB,  taking  out  of  Omaha  as  high 
as  twenty  full  car-loads.  These  are  dis¬ 
tributed  through  Nebraska.  Many  con¬ 
tinue  to  Utah,  and  then  branch  northward 
into  Montana.  Other  thousands  continue 
across  to  California,  where  the  stream 
|  again  divides,  a  portion  going  northward 
into  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory, 
and  a  portion  southward  into  Arizona. 

Colorado  is  taking  a  great  stride  for¬ 
ward,  and  expects  to  add  100,000  to  her 
population  this  season. 


From  800  to  2,000  emigrants  are  lande" 
in  Kansas  City  every  day,  to  be  agai /; 
taken  up  by  long,  heavily-laden  trains,  and 
scattered  throughout  that  great  State,  and 
the  neighboring  empire  of  Texas.  They 
will  each  receive  their  hundred  thousands. 
Even  New  Mexico  is  beginning  to  feel  the 
pressure,  and  wake  up  from  the  sleep  of 
centuries.  And  even  the  Freedmen  of  the 
South  are  joining  in  the  great  movement 
northward  and  westward. 

Such  vast  movements  of  population  im¬ 
ply  vast  changes  in  our  social  life,  and 
must  necessarily  impress  themselves  on 
the  future.  It  is  rapidly  sending  the  bal¬ 
ancing  of  political  power  westward.  It  is 
drawing  the  youth,  vigor  and  energy  of  the 


nation  westward.  It  is  depleting  the»T 
churches  of  the  East,  and  strengthening 
those  of  the  West.  It  is  intensifying  the 
importance  of  Home  Missions.  It  is 
bringing  about  a  great  crisis,  which,  as  it 
is  improved  or  not  improved,  will  prove  a 

i  blessing  or  curse  for  many  years  to  come. 

Some  of  this  incoming  population  will 
find  the  Church  has  preceded  them ;  but 
much  of  it  will  be  in  advance  of  the 
Church.  Into  new  places,  destitute  alike 
of  churches,  Sabbaths  and  the  gospel,  will 
be  poured  many  church-members  and 
many  children  of  pious  parents.  Some  of* 1 
these  will  mourn  their  separation  from 
Zion;  but  the  larger  portion  will  relapse 
into  indifference.  Like  the  stirring  tones 
of  the  trumpet  to  the  warrior,  like  the 
crusader’s  cry  that  once  aroused  slumber¬ 
ing  Europe,  so  this  movement  should  stir 
every  Christian  heart  with  a  godlike  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  keep  the  gospel  abreast  of  this 
great  tidal  wave  of  humanity  that  is  mov¬ 
ing  across  the  country,  a  restless,  rolling 
flood,  to  occupy  the  public  domain,  and 
carve  out  new  sources  of  wealth  and 
power.  7  ?' 

Brethren,  let  us  arise  at  once  and  pos¬ 
sess  the  land,  for  we  are  well  able. 


The  unprecedented  emigration  of  last  j 
year  bids  fair  to  be  more  than  repeated  this  j 
season.  It  has  commenced  a  month  earlier,  ■ 
and  the  railways  are  being  tasked  to  their  } 
utmost.  Hundreds  of  thousands  are  pour- ! 
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mg  into  Kansas  and  Texas,  and  Tens  of 
thousands  into  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Dakota, 
Oregon,  California,  Washington  and  "Ari¬ 
zona.  These  thousands  ■will  greatly 
strengthen  existing  churches,  and  create 
ihe  demand  for  hundreds  of  new  ones.  If 
all  the  members  of  the  graduating  classes 
of  all  the  seminaries  should  ciier  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Board  to  be  sent  to  the  front, 
they  would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand.  It  is  humbling  then  to'  know, 
that  not  only  will  these  men  not  be  sent 
out,  but,  also,  unless  the  Church  awakes 
and  sends  in  more  funds  almost  none  will 
be  sent  out.  The  advance  must  stop. 

Emigration  will  not  cease— saloon  keep¬ 
ers  will  not  wait — vice  will  not  desist— 
the  devil  will  not  be  idle.  He  will  oc¬ 
cupy  all  these  rising  villages  and  ruin 
souls.  It  is  only  the  Christian  Church  that 
stands  still. 

Is  it  not  time  that  the  Christians  hum. 
ble  themselves  with  fasting  and  prayer  in 
view  of  the  desolations  of  Zion  ?  Tens  of 
thousands  of  Christians  are  leaving  the 
churches  for  new  homes  in  the  West,  and 
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thousands  of  children  of  Christian  par¬ 
ents  are  leading  the  parental  altar  and 
passing  westward,  only  to  be  left  by 
their  parents  and  the  church  without  the 
gospel.  Who  are  responsible  for  their 

souls  ?  /Sr>9 
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Never  in  the  whole  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try  has  there  been  such  a  wonderful  emi¬ 
gration  to  the  West.  Never  has  there  been 
so  urgent  need  for  ministers  for  the  West, 
and  never  has  the  Board  been*able  to 
send  so‘  few.  God  has  created  the  de¬ 
mand,  and  made  the  young  ministers 
willing  to  meet  that  demand,  but  Chris¬ 
tians  fail  to  come  up  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  and  unduly  withhold  the  means 
that  he  has  intrusted  to  them  as  stewards 
or  clerks  to  carry  on  his  work. 


THE  GREAT  WEST. 
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sha  l  hold  the  world’s  Znarv  ,1 
world  s  treasury,  the  world’s  highway! 


But  we  shall  have  no  Far  West 
boidei,  no  civilization,  in  line  of  bat****, 
piessing  back  hostile  savages,  and  con 
quering  hostile  nature. 

It-  is  discreditable  to  Americans  — 
peculiarly  so  to  those  with  means  and 
cisure  for  traveling  abroad — that  they 
know  little  of  this  geography  ;  little  of 
the  greatness,  richness  and  beauty  of 
our  national  inheritance. 

In  exhaustlessness  and  variety  of 
lesouices  no  other  country  on  the  globe 
equals  ours  beyond  the  Mississippi.  In 
giand  natural  curiosities  and  wonders 
ail  other  countries  combined  fall  far  be¬ 
low  it. 

Its  mines,  forests  and  prairies  await 
the  capitalist.  Its  dusky  races,  earth- 
monuments  and  ancient  cities  impor¬ 
tune  the  antiquarian.  Its  cataracts, 
canyons  and  crests  woo  the  painter! 
Its  mountains,  minerals,  and  stupend¬ 
ous  vegetable  productions  challenge 
the  naturalist.  Its  air  invites  the  in¬ 
valid,  healing  the  system  wounded  by 
ruder  climates.  Its  society  welcomes 
the  immigrant,  offering  high  interest 
upon  his  investment  of  money,  brains 
oi  skill  ;  and  if  need  be,  generous  ob¬ 
liviousness  of  errors  past — a  clean  page 
to  begin  anew  the  record  of  his  life. 

The  themes  are  fruitful.  W"e  seem 
on  the  threshold  of  a  destiny  higher 
and  better  than  any  nation  has  yet 
fulfilled.  And  the  great  West  is  to 
lule  us.  A.  I).  Richardson  s  -Beyond 
the  Mississippi. 


THE  YOUNG  GIANT. 

Wise  statesmen  confidently  predict 
that  within  fifty  years  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  be  elected  by  votes 
cast  beyond  the  Mississippi.  A  start¬ 
ling  prediction,  which  the  Pacific  Bail- 
road,  having  crossed  the  summit  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  is  making  haste  to  ful¬ 
fill.  The  influence  which  that  national 
highway  is  destined  to  exert  upon  the 
world’s  history  can  not  be  overesti¬ 
mated.  Two-thirds  of  our  national  do¬ 
main  is  throbbing  with  expectation 
under  the  impulse  of  its  quickening  life. 
Territories  are  rapidly  putting  on  the 
garb  of  States.  The  whole  land  is  mak¬ 
ing  ready  to  profit  by  the  transportation 
ofthe  commerce  of  Western  Europe  and 
Eastern  Asia. 


As  Ch  ristian  men  and  women,  we  can 
not  behold  this  worldly  aspiration  and 
progress  without  feeling  that  God  has 
given  us  a  mighty  work  to  do,  namely, 
to  evangelize  the  giant  West  in  its  youth, 
that,  when  it  reaches  its  early  manhood, 
it  may  stretch  its  long  arms  to  the  East 
and  West,  to  the  North  and  South,  and 
dispense  to  all  nations  the  bread  of  life. 
We  need  to  cultivate  this  Home  field, 
not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Foreign  field.  From  the  first 
we  are  hereafter  to  draw  men  and 
money  for  the  supply  of  the  second.  In¬ 
deed,  the  heathen  are  coming  to  us,  in¬ 
stead  of  waiting  for  us  to  go  to  them.  Al¬ 
ready  60,000  Chinese  are  living  within 
the  shadow  of  our  churches  and  homes. 
Japanese,  Hawaiians,  and  Malays  are  to 
follow  in  increasing  numbers.  God  grant, 
then,  that  this  generation  may  realize 
the  pressing  needs,  the  unspeakable  im¬ 
portance,  the  immediate  necessity  of 
preaching  the  gospel  beyond  the  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

The  earnestness  and  daring  of  the  age 
are  intense.  No  enterprises  seem  too 
vast  or  difficult  to  be  undertaken.  At 
such  time  the  Lord  sets  before  his  peo¬ 
ple  three  missionary  fields  of  unparal¬ 
leled  extent.  He  has  unsealed  to  us  the 
heathen  world,  and  made  straight  paths 
for  our  feet  in  empires  hitherto  closed 
against  us.  He  has  raised  up  within 
our  borders  4,000,000  offreedmen  as  es¬ 
pecial  objects  of  our  care.  And,  as  if  this 
were  not  enough,  he  has  spread  out 
before  us  the  boundless  West.  Amaz¬ 
ing  opportunities  for  preaching  Christ ! 
Christian  reader,  does  not  your  heart 
thrill  with  delight  as  you  contemplate 
them  ?  This  morning  you  came  out  from 
your  closet,  having  prayed,  “Thy  king- 
dome  come,  thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  done  in  heaven.”  Was  that  a 
prayer  which  escaped  thoughtlessly 
from  feigned  lips,  or  was  it  the  deep 
utterance  of  your  heart  ? 

In  either  case,  with  your  eye  of  faith, 
behold  the  Lord  pointing  you  to  this 
world-wide  field,  ripening  for  the  har¬ 
vest,  and  hear  his  solemn  command  to 
you,  “Son,  daughter,  go  work  for  me  to¬ 
day.  “kay  not  ye,  There  are  yet  four 
months,  and  then  cometh  harvest  ?  be¬ 
hold  I,  say  unto  you,  Lift  up  your 
eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields  ;  for  they 
are  white  already  to  harvest.”  (John 
iv.  35.) 
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Who  will  refuse  to  work,  to  give,  to 
pray,  as  the  Lord  who  hath  bought  us 
commands  ? 

For  one  especial  branch  of  our  work 
— that  of  sending  the^comfortable  gos¬ 
pel  of  Christ  throughout  the  Great 
West- — we  need  money. .  Who  will  give  ? 
Even  more  ;  we  want  men.  Who  will 
go? 

Our  aim  is  to  build  upon  no  man  s 
foundation,  but  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  those  who  otherwise  hear  it  not. 
There  are  many  clergy  ministering  to 
little  flocks  in  towns  where  there  are 
more  preachers  than  can  find  congrega¬ 
tions  or  obtain  a  support.  Jealousies, 
heart  burnings,  ecclesiastical  selfish¬ 
ness,  denominational  strife,  beset,  bur¬ 
den,  and  hinder  them.  We  appeal  to 
such  :  Will  y^gu  not  go  to  the  Western 
wilderness,  and  make  it  glad  for  the 
sound  of  your  voice  ? — Missionary  Reg¬ 
ister. 


HOME  MISSION  ITEMS. 

The  chief  fact  about  any  nation  is 
its  religion.  This  chiefly  molds  its 
public  institutions.  It  forms  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  government,  the  law,  the 
magistrates  and  the  people.  A  volume 
could  not  trace  their  connections  with 
private  and  public  felicity. 

It  is  wise  for  the  Church  to  plant  it¬ 
self,  even  with  great  effort  and  outlay, 
amidst  the  first  settlements  of  a  coun¬ 
try.  One  third  of  our  people  are  in 
that  plastic  age  needing  the  educational, 
moral  and  religious  impress  to  mold 
them  for  the  control  of  affairs  twenty 
years  hence.  Many  families  and  whole 
settlements  are  without  the  gospel. 

The  first  Presbyterian  minister  on 
the  Pacific  coast  was  Rev.  Lewis 
Thompson,  who  organized  the  church 
at  Clatsop  plains,  Oregon,  where  he 
was  pastor  for  about  twenty  years.  He 
then  removed  to  California,  and  has  re¬ 
cently  removed  to  Taylorville,  Plumas 
County,  Cal.,  and  has  set  up  our  ban¬ 
ner  on  soil  hitherto  new  to  our  denom¬ 
ination. 

Our  watchword  for  the  New  Year 
should  be  Carey’s  sublime  motto  :  “At¬ 
tempt  great  things  for  God ;  expect 
great  things  from  God.” 


Because  God’s  blessing  is  upon  us, 
and  our  opportunities  are  great,  and 
our  ability,  with  our  numbers,  is  in¬ 
creasing,  are  we  this  year  to  attempt 
great  things  for  God  and  expect  great 
things  from  God.  Let  us  be  true  to 
the  spirit  of  our  watchword  for  this 
New  Year.  Our  land  for  Christ  and 
the  world. 

- 

The  report  of  Rev.  Timothy  Hill, 
D.D.,  Synodical  Missionary,  was  elab¬ 
orate  and  interesting.  During  the* year 
ninety-three  missionaries  were  employ¬ 
ed — eighty-two  in  Kansas,  three  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  eight  in 
Texas.  Three  new  counties  have  been 
occupied.  Eighteen  new  churches  have 
been  organized  -  six  of  which  were  in 
Texas,  and  one  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
The  increase  of  churches  in  Kansas 
has  been  as  follows:  1869,  ten  new  or¬ 
ganizations;  1870,  thirty-six;  1871, 
twenty;  1872,  sixteen;  1873,  twenty- 
seven  ;  1874,  twenty-two ;  1875,  ten ; 

or  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  in 
seven  years,  twenty  and  one-seventh 
per  year.  Two  new  church  edifices 
were  dedicated  during  the  year,'  ten 
others  all  nearly  completed,  and  four 
are  just  begun. 

The  great  design  of  our  fathers  was 
to  extend  the  limits  of  the  Church  by 
sending  into  unoccupied  fields  and 
along  the  advancing  frontier  mission¬ 
aries  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  gath¬ 
er  the  scattered  sheep  of  Christ,  amid 
the  destitutions  which  enlarge  and  in¬ 
crease  year  by  year.  They  are  sent 
forth ,  along  with  that  busy  tide  which 
rolls  so  grandly  across  our  rivers  and 
our  plains.  The  thing  is  sublime  if  we 
could  only  see  it ;  and  it  is  worth  our 
best  energies  to  struggle  with  difficul¬ 
ties,  as  we  seek  to  keep  motion  to  the 
tread  of  this  advancing  population.  ' 

As  the  majority  of  the  Synods  hold 
their  meetings  this  month,  we  would  ask 
those  who  are  particularly  interested  in 
Home  Missions  to  remind  their  respect¬ 
ive  Synods  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1876,  that  each  Syn¬ 
od  appoint  a  committee  of  ladies  to  take 
charge  of  the  organization  of  Woman’s 
Home  Mission  Societies  within  their 
bounds.  In  some  Synods,  last  year,  this 
important  matter  was  overlooked. 


"  hat  dhajlx  be  done  ( — some  nome 
Missions  are  being  starved  by  the  inch. 
W  ill  those  to  whom  God  has  intrusted 
means  sit  quietly  in  their  comfortable 
homes  while  the  health  of  valuable  mis¬ 
sionaries  is  being  sacrificed  for  want  of 
food  ?  An  able  and  efficient  missionary 
writes  :  “I  have  received  a  printed  notice 
that  that  while  the  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  will  pay  all  they  have  promised,  yet 
they  can  not  pay  promptly  when  due.  I 
owe  every  dollar  that  is  due  me  from  the 
Board,  and  my  credit  is  pledged  to  the 
merchants  that  they  should  have  it  at  such 
a  time.  Now,  I  can  not  keep  my  word. 
For  $92  of  it  I  am  paying  interest  at  the 
rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  month.  I  have 
gone  out  into  the  streets  and. tried  to  find 
work,  but  in  vain.  Wife  and  I  have  sold 
what  clothes  we  could  spare  (and,  in  fact, 
some  that  we  could  not  spare),  to  get  food 
for  our  children.  What  do  you  think  I 
had  better  do?  If  I  could  only  get  em. 
ployment  I  would  saw  wood,  work  on  the 
streets,  anything  to  keep  me  going  until  I 
receive  my  remittance  from  the  Board.” 

Another  writes:  “I  have  a  bogfd  and 
wash  bill  now  running  up  to  $75,  and  the 
boarding-house  is  about  to  close  out,  and 
want  their  pay.  I  have  a  note  on  my 
horse,  amounting  to  $60,  which  is  signed 
by  one  of  my  best  church-members,  and 
which  is  soon  due.  And  here  I  am,  likely 
to  become  a  by-word  and  a  reproach,  to 
be  pointed  at  as  the  minister  that  don’t 
pay  his  debts.  I  am  penniless.” 


U 
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Has  the  gospel  lost  its  power?  Is  it 
true  that  there  is  any  nationality  or  tribe 
that  it  can  not  reach  ?  Gen.  Sherman  is 
reported  to  have  said :  “The  only  way 
in  which  the  Indians  will  reach  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  through  their  own  efforts.  All  ex¬ 
ternal  efforts  by  means  of  agents  and  mis-' 
sionaries  seem  to  be  wasted.”  And  many 
Christian  people  practically  denying  the 
/power  of  the  gospel  to  reach  the  Indians, 
withhold  their  sympathies,  prayers  and 
contributions.  But  let,  Christian  people 
arouse  to  their  responsibility ;  let  them 
furnish  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  with 
the  necessary  funds,  and  a  new  and  more 
glorious  day  will  dawn  for  the  Indian ; 
and  with  the  gOBpel  will  follow  civilization 
and  peace.  _ 


Arrangements  have  been  made  for  two 
lacrosse  teams  from  Canada  to  visit  England 
this  season,  One  team  is  to  be  made  up  of 
fifteen  first-class  players  from  Toronto  and 
Montreal ;  the  other  is  an  Indian  team  of 
thirteen  Iroquois  from  Caughnawaga.  It 
appears  that  since  the  first  visit  of  Canadian 
Lacrosse  players  to  England,  in  1876,  over 
150  clubs  have  been  formed  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  so  that  the  Canadians  expect 
to  be  met  by  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to  play 
matches  in  all  the  chief  towns  of  England 
and  Scotland.  In  some  cases  the  presence  of 
the  itoyal  family  is  expected  to  witness  the 
great  Canadian  game.  In  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Geo.  A.  Beers  in  the  Olobet  we  learn  it  is 
expected  to  make  their  visit  the  means  of 
bringing  Canada  mors  prominently  before 
j  the  English  public  than  ever  it  was  brought  ' 
before.  Two  er  three  lecturers  are  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  expedition.  Dr.  Beers  also  state* 
chat  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
Dominion  Government  to  supply  them  with 
s  ifficient  quantities  of  a  very  _  attractive 
special  edition  of  the  Canadian  Illustrated 
News ,  32  pages  on  good  paper,  illustrated  with 
fine  wood  cuts,  doing  justice  in  matter  and 
in  picture  to  every  Province,  and  directing 
(  special  attention  to  Manitoba  and  the  North-  * 
West,  as  our  only  competitor  with  the  prairie 
lands  of  the  States.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  visic  will  attract  great  attention  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  as  the  people  there  take  great  interest 
in  athletic  sports.  Edward  Hanlan  is  better 
known  in  Britain  than  any  other  Canadian. 
Dr.  Beers  deserves  great  credit  for  the  way 
in  which  he  has  organized  and  arranged 
everything  necessary  to  secure  success. 


The  Harvest  of  Home  Missions 
West  of  the  Missouri  River  — Very 
few  realize  the  immense  immigration 
that  has  poured  this  season  into  Ne¬ 
braska,  Kansas,  and  Texas.  There  has 
been  nothing  like  it  in  the  history  of 
the  country. 

Texas  is  estimated  to  have  received 
o00,000.  The  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  Railway,  which  is  the  only  rail¬ 
way  allowed  to  cross  the  beautiful  In¬ 


dian  Territory,  has  been  taxed  to  its 
utmost  capacity  to  furnish  transporta¬ 
tion  for  the  multitudes  that  have  day 
after  day  crowded  its  trains  for  Texas. 
The  same  company  has  disposed  of 
large  amounts  of  its  valuable  land-grant 
in  Missouri  and  Kansas.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  rate  of  immigration,  by  the  1st  of 
January,  1880,  Kansas  will  have  added 
fifty  per  cent,  to  her  population  on 
January  1,  1878.  She  will  add  to  her 
taxable  property  and  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  same  ratio.  Every  branch 
of  business  and  manufactures,  every 
railroad,  every  college  and  seminary, 
every  district-school  and  church,  is 
stronger  to-day,  and  growing  stronger, 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  new  and 
fresh  blood  being  infused  into  the  State. 
Now  is  the  harvest-time  for  the  Church. 
Unusual  efforts  should  be  made  to  follow 
this  unprecedented  immigration  with 
the  missionary  and  the  Church.  The 
collections  for  Home  Missions  should 
be  greatly  increased. 


Home  Mission  Progress. — In  the  two 
years  from  1876  to  1878  the  Presbyterians 
increased  their  organizations  from  187  to 
229,  their  members  from  7,440  to  8.961. 
and  their  meeting-houses  from  91  to  99.  i 
The  Congregationalists  increased  their  or¬ 
ganizations  from  130  to  157,  their  mem¬ 
bers  from  4,802  to  5,620,  and  their  meet¬ 
ing-houses  from  55  to  69.  The  Baptists 
in  Kansas  increased  their  organizations 
from  294  to  334,  their  members  from  13,- 
393  to  16,083,  and  their  meeting-houses 
from  58  to  69.  The  Methodists  increased 
their  organizations  from  740  to  1,018,  their 
members  from  26,591  to  33,767,  and  their 
,  meeting-houses  from  117  to  152.  The 
Lutherans  increased  their  organizations 
from  28  to  58,  their  members  from  1,270 
to  4,560,  and  their  meeting-houses  from  11  j 
to  33.  The  Catholics  had  187  organiza- ! 
tions  in  1876  and  223  in  1878.  The  pop¬ 
ulation  of  Kansas  increased  between  1875 
and  1878  from  531,136  to  708,497,  and  is 
likely  to  reach  1,000,000  in  1880. 


SATURDAY.  APRIL  7,  15*83. 


TSi©  Rev.  Sbelden  Jackson.  B.R. 


This  gentleman  has  been  general  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  home  missions  for  the  presby- 
terian  board  for  many  years,  and  knows 
more  about  the  religious  condition  of  the  ter¬ 
ritories,  including  Alaska,  than  any  other 
living  man.  Dr.  Jackson  is  spending  a  few 
weeks  in  this  part  of  the  state,  and  will  spend 
this  afternoon  and  to-morrow  in  Elmira.  At 
3  p.  m.  to-day  he  will  address  a  meeting 
of  ladies  at  the  chapel  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church.  To-morrow  at  10:30  a. 
m.,  he  will  preach  a  .“Home  Mission”  sermon 
at  the  First  church  a\id  wili  address  a  union 
meeting  at  the  same  place  at  7  p.  m.  Not  only 
are  presbyterians  invited  to  be  present, 

but  all  who  are  interested  in  the  religious  con- 

I  , 

aition  of  our  own  country.  Dr.  Jackson  has 

spent  much  time  in  Alaska,  and  is  familiar 

with  that  new  and  interesting  territory. 


Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Work. 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  general 
superintendent  of  home  missions  for  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  the  United  States, 
will  address  a  meeting  of  ladies  in  the  chapel 
of  the  First  church  at  three  o’clock  this  af¬ 
ternoon.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to 
the  ladies  not  only  of  the  different  presbyter- 
ihn  churches  of  this  city  and  vicinity,  but  to 
ail  ladies  who  are  interested  in  this  work. 

Dr.  Jackson  will  speak  especially  of  wo¬ 
man’s  work  regarding  our  own  country. 
- - - — 


Ladies’  Home  Mission  Conven¬ 
tion  at  the  General  Assembly. _ 

The  Presbyterian  ladies,  who  expect  to 
attend  the  several  missionary  gather¬ 
ings  during  the  General  Assembly, 
should  make  preparations  to  attend  the 
Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Pittsburg,  on  Friday,  May  24. 

- —  /£y£r 
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Monday  Morning,  Apr.  9, 1883. 

^ 

i  — The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Women’l  l 

Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbytery  bf  Buffalo 
will  be  held  to-morrow  in  the  chapel  of  the  North 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  morning  session  at  half- 
past  ten  o’clock  will  be  occupied  with  reports  of  the 
societies  and  the  election  of  officers.  The  after¬ 
noon  meeting  at  three  o’clock,  in  the  same  place, 
will  be  addressed  by  the  Rev.  O.  J.  Hardin  of 
Syria  and  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Home  Missions.  At  this  meeting  dele- 
•  gates  wdl  be  appointed  for  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  New-York  Ladies’  Board  at  Rochester.  The|| 
society  will  unite  with  the  Presbytery  in  a  popular 
meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Lafayette-street  Church 
in  the  evening. 


I 


PRESBYTERY  OF  BUFFALO. 


Sermon  by  the  Rev.  S,  N.  Robinson— 
terastlngr  Proceedings. 


The  Presbytery  of  Buffalo,  the  Rev.  Samuel  N. 
Robinson  of  East  Hamburg,  Moderator,  met  in  the 
Lafayette-street  Church  last  evening.  The  session 
will  continue  to-day.  The  following  delegates  wejre 
present:  _  _ 

L  wsTs  adjourned  until  9  1*  ’  this  morning.  This 
evening  the  Rev.  ShelcfOir  j~«<son,  D.  D.,  is  to 
speak  upon  the  subject,  “  Home  Missions. 

Tackson  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  workers  in  Alaskan  fields.  He  established  a  f 
number  of  the  best  missions  there,  and  has  recently  j 
been  let  a  contract  from  the  Government  for  the  ; 
conveyance  of  the  Alaska  mails.  , 


Concert  op  Prayer  for  Home  Missions, 
— The  Christian  women  of  New  Jersey,  in 
attendance  at  the  late  conventions  held  in 
that  State,  pledged  themselves  to  unite 
their  hearts  in  a  concert  of  prayer  on  Sab¬ 
bath  morning,  before  service,  for  a  bless- j 
ing  on  the  cause  of  Christ  in  our  own 
land.  It  would  be  well  if  this  hour  of 
prayer  for  Home  Missions  could  be  re¬ 
membered  in  all  Christian  homes.  How 
appropriate,  when  preparing  ourselves  and 
our  families  for  the  sanctuary,  to  pray  for 
those  in  our  land  who  have  no  sanctuary 
to  attend— who  are  destitute  of  gospel 
privileges. 

It  is  als.o  suggested  that  Home  Missions 
be  remembered  at  the  family  altar  on  Sab¬ 
bath  morning. 


THE  D  UTY  OF  THE  HO  UR. 


If  we  were  to  say  what  is  the  chief 
glory  of  our  own  Church,  without  hesi¬ 
tation  we  should  speak  of  our  magnifi¬ 
cent  mission  work.  And  if  in  a  glow 
of  church  pride  we  should  make  men¬ 
tion  of  the  obligation  of  the  country 
to  Presbyterianism,  while  we  would  not 
forget  the  fathers  who  rocked  the  cradle 
of  liberty  a  hundred  years  ago,  who  not 
only  fought  for  American  independence, 
but  helped  to  shape  this  goodly  govern¬ 
ment,  we  would  linger,  with  special 
emphasis,  upon  the  Home  Mission 
work  whereby  the  West  has  has  been 
so  largely  molded  and  developed. 
When  the  West  meant  Central  and 
Western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
our  Church  penetrated  the  wilds  and 
gave  to  those  solitudes  the  early  sou-  J 
of  the  church-bell.  When  in  a  spirit 
of  adventure,  characteristic  of  Amer¬ 
icans,  the  unknown  regions  of  Ohio, 
Kentucky  and  Indiana  were  explored, 
Presbyterians  were  in  that  advance 
guard.  A  Bible  in  one  hand,  a  rifle 
in  the  other,  and  an  ax  slung  over 
their  shoulders,  they  everywhere  es¬ 
tablished  centers  of  religion  and  edu¬ 
cation.  As  on  the  present  site  of  the 
old  First  Church  in  Cincinnati,  they 
worshiped  God,  with  guns  in  hand,  and 
pickets  posted,  so  all  over  the  great 
central  region  the  blaze  of  the  earliest 
camp-fire  and  the  praises  of  God  as¬ 
cended  toward  heaven  together.  And 
now  in  these  later  times,  when  the 
West  like  an  antelope  has  sprung  far 
toward  sunset,  and  almost  boundless  j 
States  and  Territories  have  leaped  into 
existence  out  of  trackless  wilderness 
and  prairie,  the  Presbyterian  Mission-  1 
ary,  an  almost  ubiquitous  spiritual  | 
power,  may  be  found  down  all  the  can¬ 
ons,  on  all  the  prairies,  along  all  the 
rivers,  preaching  the  gospel  which  is 
the  hope  of  the  nation.  Nothing  in 
connection  with  the  showings  at  the 
last  General  Assembly  so  stirred  our 
gratitude  to  God,  as  the  response  of 
the  people  to  the  claims  of  this  great 
mission  work  and  the  extent  to  which 
we  have  been  able  to  push  our  lines 
along  the  extended  Western  frontier. 

But  while  thus  with  profoundest 
gratitude  we  acknowledge  the  hand  oi 


God  upon  our  Church  in  leading  her 
forward  in  this  work,  with  so  large  a 
measure  of  success,  let  us  consider  how 
grave  and  difficult  are  the  missionary 
problems  immediately  before  us,  and 
let  us  not  give  full  vent  to  our  rejoic¬ 
ing,  until  we  see  whether  we  shall  have 
grace  to  be  faithful,  to  the  full  measure 
of  our  responsibilities. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  in  our  Western  States  as  wholly 
destitute  of  gospel  privileges  as  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Central  Africa.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  prevent  the  degeneration  of 
any  population :  that  is,  to  give  them 
!  the  gospel.  As  we  look  westward  at 
Utah,  groaning  under  its  social  curse,  at 
the  opening  park  of  the  Yellowstone 
country  toward  which  thousands  are 
this  spring  rushing,  and  at  the  large 
communities  settling  in  the  fertile 
canons  of  Colorado  and  Arizona,  it 
seems  to  us  there  is  no  duty  more 
pressing,  none  that  should  warm  more 
the  heart  of  patriot  or  Christian,  than 
that  of  sending  the  teacher  and  the 
preacher  westward.  Let  the  General 
Assembly  take  time  enough  for  Home 
Missions.  That  is  the  way  to  confound 
Macaulay’s  prophecy,  when  he  said  our 
country  was  too  large — it  would  fall 
by  its  own  weight.  They  may  build 
broad  and  high  who  build  on  the  broad 
unyielding  word  of  God.  The  progress 
of  the  missionary  measures  the  per¬ 
manent  progress  of  Western  States. — 
The  Interior. 

We  have  noticed  of  late  the  death  of 
two  or  three  ministers  from  asthma. 
They  should  have  come  to  the  Bocky 
Mountain  regions,  where  that  disease  is 
greatly  relieved,  if  not  cured. 

Rev.  H.  R.  Wilson,  the  honored  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Board  of  Church  Erec¬ 
tion,  has  been  making  an  extended 
tour  among  the  churches  needing  as¬ 
sistance  in  Utah,  Colorado,  Kansas  and 
Texas.  And  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired 
that  the  important  work  of  securing 
chapels  in  these  frontier  sections  may 
be  more  vigorously  pushed. 


T 


Home  Mission  Collections  in  Great 
Britain. — The  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  raised  last  year  for  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  £8,725;  Wesleyan  Home  Missions, 
£35,515;  Irish  Church  Missions  to  Bo- 
man  Catholics,  £21,438 ;  London  Diocesan 
Home  Mission,  £8,253;  British  and  Irish 
Baptist  Home  Mission,  £6  800;  Home 
Missonary  Society  (Congregational),  £6,- 
199,  and  several  other  societies  bring  the 
total  up  to  about  £400,000. 

Among  the  Aztec  population  of  Mexico 
the  Methodists  are  making  praiseworthy 
progress.  Rev.  Mr.  Drees  is  working 
among  these  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Pue¬ 
bla  and  Los  Rev*s  'd  sports  that  they 
give  him  respectful  ana  pleasant  attention. 
The  Aztecs  are  popularly  supposed  to  have 
little  or  no  brains,  but  Mr.  Drees  says  that 
this  is  an  error,  and  that  they  are  as  well 
worth  laboring  for  as  any  other  class  of 
human  beings. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  home  mission¬ 
aries  and  our  foreign  missionaries  are  re¬ 
storing  an  almost  lost  ideal  of  heroism  to 
the  Christian  Church.  They  have  shown 
us  how  noble  it  is  to  suffer  and  be  strong ; 
how  Christ-like  it  is  to  forget  self  for  the 
benefit  of  others;  and  their  names  are 
worthy  of  a  place  beside  those  of  the 
muster-roll  of  the  peerage  of  faith  which 
Paul  has  given  us  in  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  Hebrews. — Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Taylor. 


CHRISTIAN  PARENTS ,  WIIAT 
WILL  YOU  DO  ABOUT  ITI 

It  was  a  terrible  night  in  the  early 
winter  of  1868-9,  when  the  mad  frush 
to  the  newly  found  mines  at  White 
(Pines  was  at  its  height.  The  storm, 
laden  with  death  and  suffering,  swept 
-before  the  fierce  northern  blast,  dragged 
like  a  great  white  shroud  over  Treasure 
Hill.  Trees,  houses,  <rocks,  even  men 
and  animals  moving  along  the  mountain 
side — every  object  exposed  to  the  tem¬ 
pest — were  covered  -deep  with  the 
white  garment  of  hoar-frost.  Men; 
enveloped  to  the  eyes  in  woolen  wrap-; 
[  pings,  piled  fold  on  fold,  until  the  form! 
.  and  outlines  of  humanity  were  lost, 

’  jostled  and  collided  with  each  other  in 


the  frozen  eland  as  they  ran,  stumbling 
wildly,  through  the  crooked,  ungraded 
-  streets,  beating  their  hands  upon  their 
»  breasts,  and -stamping  their  benumbed 
,  feet,  uttering  never  a  word,  like  the 
voiceless  ghosts  of  the  damned,  who 
heeded  not  the  voice  of  the  Prophet 
'  of  God,  wandering  in  speechless  despair, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  the  Dead. 

The  frail  tenements  of  doth  and 
rough  boards,  which  lined  on  either 
side  the  straggling  street,  each  con- 
f  tamed  a  -saloon,  a  “  club  room,”  and 
lodgings,  in  which  the  motley  -crowds 
drawn  from  every  reugh  locality  an  the 
,  four  -quarters  of  the  globe  were,  re¬ 
spectively,  peisoned,  -robbed,  and  ,-stow- 
’  ed  away  in  narrow  bunks,  to  sleep  as 
f  best  they  might  amid  .all  the  din  and 
f  confusion,  in  ao  atmosphere  as  hot  as 
i  red-hot  stoves,  smoking  lamps,  and 
,  scores  of  lungs  pumping  out  vaporized 
alcohol  ineessantiy,  could  make  it,  an-d 
thick  with  the  fumes  of  bad  tobacco., 
and  blue  with  corses  and  obscenity.-1 
•  Men,  with  lumps  of  pure  chloride  of 
.  silver  in  their  hands,,  lied  and  swapped, 
or  bought  and  sold  mines  or  claims  — 
the  locations  of  which  were  even  then 
1  in  doubt,  and  the  very  names  of  which 
1  are  to-day  forgotten — at  prices  almost 
.  fabulous,  and  straightway  scattered  the 
,  money,  right  and  left,  among  bar¬ 
tenders,  faro  dealers,  and  brazen-faced 
women,  who  swarmed  in  every  place* 
The  clinking  of  glasses,  the  strains  of  | 
discordant  music,  the  laugh  of  the  har¬ 
lot  and  the  dupe,  the  ringing  of  coin,  l 

and  the  duller  clicking  of  the  ivory  \ 
chips,  were  heard  incessantly.  That 
little  world  by  itself,  far  up  on  the  lone 
mountain-peak  among  the  clouds,  was 
the  scence  and  center  of  an  excitement 
such  as  the  world  below— happily  for 
it  that  it  is  so — seldom  sees,  and  never  J 
fully  feels.  The  Frost  King  was  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  ghostly  world  without, 
while  Vice  and  Death  held  high  carni¬ 
val  within. 

Accompanied  by  a  frieud,  with  whom 
we  had,  in  other  years,  wandered  on 
desert  sands,  and  crept  stealthily  by 
night  through  the  land  of  the  accursed 
Apache,  we  had  climbed  the  mountain 
peak,  breasting,  step  by  step,  the  driv¬ 
ing  storm  that  savage  night.  Just  as 
we  were  passing  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
establishments  before  described,  there 


was  a  sliarp  report  of  a  pistol  —  another 
and  another — crack,  crack,  crack  !  — 
and  a  humming  as  of  a  bee  in  his  flight, 
as  a  stray  bullet,  going  wide  of  the  in¬ 
tended  mark,  wandered  away  into  the 
misty  night ;  then  the  shouts  of  an  ex¬ 
cited  erowd,  the  crash  of  glass,  and  a 
headlong  rush  pell-mell  into  the  street 
and  up  and  down  it.  It  was  all  over  in 
a  moment. 

This  is  no  fancy  sketch.  Its  counter¬ 
part  is  again  and  again  recurring.  With 
-  the  exception  of  the  storm,  it  is  the 
daily  condition  of  hundreds  of  mining 
towns,  where  your  sons  are  living  and 
dying  separated  from  the  saving  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  gospel.  They  live  in 
•such  places,  mingle  in  sueh  scenes,  and 
breathe  an  atmosphere  laden  with  moral 
pollution  and  death.  Surrounded  with 
such  influences,  familiarized  and  de¬ 
moralized  by  them,  is  it  strange  that 
their  feet  are  slipping  and  they  are 
rapidly  going  to  destruction?  What 
will  you  do  about  it  ? 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  offers 
to  go  to  their  rescue,  if  you  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  funds.  liaise  the 
money,  «rad  the  Board  will  send  the 
minister  with  the  gospel,  that  alone  can 
rescue  your  perishing  child. 

Will  you  leave  your  child  and  others 
to  perish,  or  provide  the  money  that 
shall  send  them  the  gospel? 


Home  Mission  Wants. — More  prayer, 
more  money,  and  more  young  men  of 
ability.  _  | 

Many  of  the  churches  make  their  an¬ 
nual  collections  for  Home  Missions  this 
month.  The  Board  is  crippled  by  debt. 
The  cry  of  missionaries  suffering  from  de¬ 
layed  payments  comes  before  the  Most 
High.  Your  children  and  church-mem-i 
bers  in  their  Western  homes,  denied  gos¬ 
pel  privileges,  are  going  down  to  hell.  In¬ 
fidelity  and  communism  are  gathering  new 
recruits,  and  the  general  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  withheld.  Are  you 
willing  to  be  in  any  measure  responsible 
for  the  continuance  of  this  state  of  things, 


that  the  blood  of  these  perishing  souls! 
should  he  on  your  skirts  ?  (Mai.  iii.  8-10  ) 
As  you  would  be  free  from  blood-guilti¬ 
ness,  work  and  pray  to  secure  all  the 
money  you  possibly  can  for  Home  Mis¬ 
sions.  Leave  no  stone  unturned,  no  ex¬ 
pedient  untried,  no  contributor  unreached. 
There  is  money  sufficient  in  the  Church 
to  \  carry  on  the  work,  but  it  is  not  fully 
reached.  It  is  your  part  to  help  reach  it. 
“Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  store¬ 
house,  that  there  may  be  meat  in  mine 
house  ,  and  prove  me  now  herewith,  saith 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  you 
the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out 
a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room 
enough  to  receive  it.” 

A  recent  circular  of  the  Home  Board 
speaks  of  mission  schools  as  a  new  depart¬ 
ment  of  work.  It  is  new  in  the  sense  that 
the  Board  has  but  recently  assumed  charge 
of  the  work.  The  work  itself  has  been 
growing  quietly  for  years  until  it  had  at¬ 
tained  such  headway  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  under  somebody’s  charge,  and 
tire  Assembly  did  wisely  in  placing  it 
under  the  Home  Board.  The  work  is  not 
one  of  secular  instruction  in  opposition  to 
common  schools,  but  of  secular  and  relig¬ 
ious  instruction  in  communities  where 
practically  there  are  no  common  schools 
and  will  not  be  for  years.  And  where 
there  are  common  schools,  they  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Jesuits  in  New  Mexico, 
or  th8  Mormon  priesthood  of  Utah.  If 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  found 
mission  sohools  essential  in  their  work 
among  a  heathen  and  degraded  people, 
why  should  not  the  Home  Board  employ 
the  same  instrumentality  in  their  Mexioan 
and  Mormon  work  where  it  is  equally 
essential  ?  Surely  this  can  not  be  trench¬ 
ing  on  the  work  of  the  Foreign  Board,  as 
the  Mormon  work  has  always  been  under 
the  Home  Board,  and  the  Mexican  work 
was  placed  there  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  years  ago. 


* — to  make  all  the  sacrifices — or  will  the 
Church  make  sacrifices  to  furnish  the 
money,  that  these  faithful  men  may  be 
sustained  in  their  work  ? 


The  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  is 
waking  up  to  the  importance  of  woman’s 
work  for  our  own  land.  The  ladies  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Staunton, 
Ya  ,  haring  formed  a  society  for  home 
work,  the  editor  of  the  Missionary  Maga¬ 
zine  of  the  Southern  Church  writes: 

We  hail  this  movement  with  pleasure, 
because  we  deem  it  essential  that  our 
Christian  women  shall  have  a  distinct 
share  in  the  evangelization  of  our  land. 
We  need  their  sympathies,  their  prayers, 
their  benefactions,  and  can  not  do  with¬ 
out  them.  Now,  if  the  ladies  who  are 
not  already  organized  into  societies  de¬ 
voted  to  some  department  of  labor  will 
only  follow  the  example  of  their  sisters 
at  Staunton,  and  form  associations  in  aid 
of  the  home  work,  we  feel  that  light  will 
at  once  be  shed  upon  our  efforts,  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  see  how  the  work  of  God 
can  be  successfully  maintained. 

Also,  the  General  Synod  of  the  Luther¬ 
an  Church  calls  upon  women  to  aid  in  the 
work  of  missions,  and  urges  that  they  be 
organized  into  local  and  general  societies. 

I  Dr.  Joel  Swartz,  late  President  of  the 
East  Pennsylvania  Synod,  says :  "Experi¬ 
ence  has  furnished  a  demonstration  of  the 
efficiency  of  organized  female  help,  which 
relieves  the  movement  of  all  doubt  and  un-. 
certainty  as  to  its  practical  results.” 

The  age  of  heroism  has  not  yet  passed 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Read  the 
Alaska  letter,  and  pray  for  that  Christian 
woman,  who,  through  all  these  weary 
months,  remains  the  sole  representative 
of  all  Christendom  to  the  thousands  of 
heathen  in  Alaska.  /m 

Iteai  the  letter  from  Zuni,  and  then  ask 
yourself,  in  your  comfortable  home,  if  you 
have  given  all  that  you  can  to  enable  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  to  sustain  Dr. 
Palmer  and  hundreds  of  other  frontier 
missionaries,  as  they  face  exposures  and 
death  in  the  heroic  attempt  tp  give  the 
gospel  to  the  perishing  of  our  own  land. 

Read  "Ad  Adventure  Over  the  Range.” 
It  was  the  same  route  taken  last  spring  by 
Geo.  M.  Darley  and  Sheldon  Jackson.  Dar¬ 
ing  frontier  missionaries  have  repeatedly 
taken  these  trips,  to  plant  the  blue  banner 
of  Presbyterianism  in  the  regions  beyond. 
Shall  they  be  left  to  bear  the  cross  alone 


During  this  month  the  cruel  am 
deadly  scenes  formerly  enacted  aroun< 
the  car  of  Juggernaut,  in  India,  will  b 
witnessed  through  New  Mexico  am 
Arizona  and  Southern  Colorado. 

Read  X’s  description  of  the  Peni 
tentes  in  another  column.  During  thi 
month  American  citizens  will  lay  dowi 
their  lives  in  the  vain  hope  of  savinj 
their  souls.  And  how  many  years  mor 
are  these  scenes  of  heathenism  to  b 
seen  in  the  United  States?  Will  no  om 


shed  their  blood — need  not  die,  tha 
Jesus  shed  his  blood  and  died  for  them 
Oh  let  much  prayer  be  made  this  montl 
that  the  habitations  of  cruelty  ma; 
cease  in  all  the  land  ! 

Let  the  Church  remember  our  Mexi 
can  citizens  at  the  monthly  concert,  am 
the  Treasury  of  Home  Missions  be  s< 
replenished,  that  the  Board  may  great 
ly  enlarge  its  mission  force  among  them 


The  Inquisition  in  tiie  United 
States. — Last  year  an  old  gray-haired 
citizen  of  the  United  States  was  taken 
from  his  home  and  publicly  flogged  in 
the  streets  of  an  American  village  for 
the  great  crime  in  this  so-called  Chris¬ 
tian  land  of  attending  Protestant  wor¬ 
ship.  Let  us  no  longer  boast  of  relig¬ 
ious  liberty,  until  our  whole  country 
is  so  evangelized,  that  such  an  occur- 
i  renee  will  be  impossible. 

When  shall  the  altars  of  Baal  and 
the  groves  in  high  places  be  removed 
from  the  land.  Are  they  not  as  dis¬ 
pleasing  to  God  in  this  land,  as  they 
were  in  Palestine  of  old  ?  As  God  re¬ 
peatedly  punished  Israel  because  the 
altars,  the  high  places  and  the  groves 


,*ere  not  taken  away,  can  we  hope  to 
escape,  as  a  nation,  if  we  do  not  put 
forth  every  effort  to  give  the  Pueblos 
of  New  Mtxico  and  Arizona,  this  strange 
and  interesting  people,  the  gospel  ? 


THE  PRESBYTERY  OF  HUDSON. 

This  body  met  April  16th  in  the  First  Church  of  Flori¬ 
da,  N.  Y.  Florida  is  a  pretty  Orange  county  village,  the 
birthplace  and  family  home  of  William  H.  Seward,  and 
the  seat  of  Seward  Institute.  The  retiring  moderator, 
Eev.  Charles  W.  Cooper,  preached  the  opening  sermon 
from  Heb.  ii.  18,  setting  forth  Christ’s  ability  to  sympa¬ 
thize;  showing  the  power  of  sympathy,  and  its  necessi¬ 
ty  in  order  to  success ;  and  specially  urging  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  by  the  Christian  minister.  Eev.  Thomas  C.  Straus 
of  Stony  Point  was  then  elected  moderator.  The  Nar¬ 
rative  of  the  State  of  Eeligion  showed  that  five  church¬ 
es,  viz :  Haverstraw  Central,  Eamapo,  Monticello,  Good¬ 
will,  and  Cochecton,  had  enjoyed  special  seasons  of  re¬ 
freshing  during  the  year,  while  most  of  the  other  chur¬ 
ches  had  received  some  accessions  by  examination,  in¬ 
dicating  the  quiet  operation  of  the  Spirit  among  us. 

The  Ladies  Presbyterial  Missionary  Society  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  the  afternoon.  Addresses  were  made 
by  Eev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  and  others.  In  the  evening 
a  large  audience  assembled  to  attend  the  Presbyterial 
prayer-meeting.  After  singing,  Scripture-reading,  and 
prayer,  the  report  of  the  Ladies’ Missionary  Society  was 
read  by  Eev.  Dr.  A.  S.  Freeman.  Then  the  audience 
had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  stirring  and  instructive 
missionary  address  by  Dr.  Jackson,  on  the  subject 
Alaska.  The  address  lasted  much  over  an  hour,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  the  speaker  held  the  close  attention  of 
the  audience,  as  he  described  the  extent,  resources,  pos¬ 
sibilities,  and  needs  of  that  interesting  territory,  illus¬ 
trating  his  remarks  by  reference  to  a  large  map  of  the 
country. 

After  the  usual  routine  business  which  comes  at  the 
close  of  a  session,  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Mount  Hope,  June  5th,  to  instal  Eev.  Thomas  Fitzger¬ 
ald,  if  the  way  be  clear,  as  pastor  of  the  church. 

— — _ — -  / 


“Lives  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land?” 

“My  country !  my  earthly  dwelling- 
place;  where  the  hopes  and  results  of  my 
earthly  life  are  garnered;  the  inheritance 
and  home  of  my  children;  ‘where  my 
friends  and  kindred  dwell;’  whose  history* 
must  be  their  history,  and  whose  future 
and  destiny  they  must  share— that  I  should 
be  interested  to  extend  the  life  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  Christ  through  all  its  borders  would 
seem  to  be  a  necessity  of  my  very  self¬ 
hood.” 


Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  churches 
within  the  bounds  of  Synod  of  Iowa 
North,  only  eight  remain  without  stated 
preaching.  Eight  new  churches  have  been 
organized,  and  five  new  church  edifices 
have  been  completed  and  dedicated,  free 
of  debt,  during  the  past  year.  Four  more 
are  in  course  of  erection. 


For  the  New  York  Observer. 


THE  GREAT  NORTHWEST  COAST. 

*HELDON  JACKSON’S  CELEBRATED  TOUR :  OUT 
OF  THE  WORLD:  HOW  THEY  LIVE: 

WHITES  :  INDIANS  AND  MIS¬ 
SIONARY  WORK. 

Among  all  the  enterprising,  pushing 
mid  successful  pioneers  in  aggressive 
work,  our  friend,  Sheldon  Jackson, is  one 
of  the  best  and  bravest.  Ho  has  been 
named  u  Bishop  of  the  Outside  World,” 
apostle  to  them  who  have  no  other 
teacher,  and  he  deserves  the  titles.  In  a 
recent  trip  to  Alaska,  with  thirteen  Indi¬ 
ans  he  made  a  canoe  voyage  of  250  miles 
along  the  coast  in  order  to  visit  some 
Indian  villages  that  he  could  not  reach 
by  steamer,  and  writing  to  us  he  said  in 
a  private  note : 

u  You  haven’t  seen  the  world  until  you 
have  visited  this  wonderful  North  Pacific 
Coast.  Only  Bayard  Taylor  or  yourself 
could  adequately  describe  it,  and  I  think 
it  would  task  yonr  ready  pen  and  de¬ 
scriptive  powers  to  the  utmost.” 

He  then  tries  his  own  pen,  and  gives 
as  these  facts  in  regard  to  Sitka  and  the 
people  on  the  coast : — 

SITE  A,  ALASKA. 

BT  REV.  SHELDON  JACKSON,  D.  D. 


Hudson. 

rise  Woman's  Presbyterial  Missionary  Society  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Presbytery  of  Hudson  held  their  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  during  the  sessions  of  Presbytery,  in  tho 
j  First  church,  Florida,  Orange  county,  N.  Y  ,  April  17. 
The  thirty-three  auxiliaries  were  nc  arly  all  represt  nted. 
The  officers  of  the  preceding  year  were  reelected,  Mrs 
!  C.  M.  Cummins,  President.  The  Society  has  raised 
for  Foreign  Missions  the  past  year  $856  93;  for  Home 
|  Missions,  $312  40;  for  general  fund,  $83  60.  Total, 
;  $1,249  73.  Also  they  have  sent  boxes  valued  at 
$1,106  70.  After  the  ordinary  routine  of  business  the 
J  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  was  introduced,  who  gave 
a  stirring  address  that  moved  all  hearts.  Also  Mrs. 
j  Morrison,  a  returned  missionary,  gave  a  most  interest- 
V  ing  account  of  her  work  in  India.  The  delegates) 
together  with  members  of  Presbytery,  were  treated  to 
a  bountiful  repast  in  the  public  hall.  Seldom  has  a 
meeting  passed  off  so  delightfully  and  profitably. 


— f 


I  he  Daily  Democrat 


AMSTERDAM,  DECEMBER  15,  1883. 


MISSIONARY  CONVENTION. 


TIiq  Meeting  in  tlie  Presbyterian  Church 

Cast  Night— Dr.  Sheldon’s  Address- 

To-day’s  Proceedings— This  Evening’s 

Programme. 

The  missionary  convention  opened  "in  the 
Presbyterian  church  last  evening  at  7:80.  The 
attendance  was  not  very  large.  After  all  had 
united  in  singing  the  885th  and  1141st  hymns, 
Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin  read  a  chapter  from  the 
Bible,  and  offered  prayer.  He  then  introduced 
Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, who  spoke  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Dr.  Jackson  is  a  man 
considerably  below  the  medium  height,  with  a 
pleasant  face  and  quiet  manner.  He  makes  no 
attempt  at  oratory,  but  simply  talks  to  his  au¬ 
dience,  earnestly  and  forcibly,  as  if  he  meant 
every  word  he  said,  and  wanted  his  hearers  to 
believe  him  and  share  his  enthusiasm  and  zeal 
for  the  cause  he  represents.  His  address  was 
very  interesting  and  was  listened  to  attentively. 
He  first  referred  to  the  stimulus  given  to  Home 
Mission  work  after  -the  union  of  the  old  and 
new  schools  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  About 
that  time,  it  became  very  apparent  that  there 
was  a  great  demand  for  schools  in  the  west, 
among  the  Indians  in  Dakota,  the  Mormons, 
and  the  people  of  Southern  Colorado.  The 
Board  of  Home  Missions  was  unable,  however, 
to  do  anything,  because  its  charter  only  allowed 
it  to  expend  money  for  the  salaries  of  ministers. 
Organizations  for  the  missionary  work  sprung 
up  throughout  the  country.  The  women  took 
an  interest  in  the  matter.  Their  first  mission¬ 
ary  organization  was  formed  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
'Die  General  Assembly  called  on  the  women  to 
assist  in  the  work,  which  finally  was  divided 
into  two  branches,  the  preaching  department, 
.supported  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  and 
the  school  department,  supported  by  special 
contributions  from  the  women  and  the  Sabbath 
schools. 

Ecars  sprang  up  that  this  new  movement  might 
cripple  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions.  But 
these  were  finally  dispelled.  The  feeling  also 
'.rose  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  work  to  commend  itself  to  woman’s  sym¬ 
pathies,  and  that  a  woman’s  society  was  not 
needed.  This,  however,  arose  from  ignorance. 
There  is  practicallyno  difference  between  Home 
and  Foreign  Missions  The  distinction  is 
an  arbitrary  geographical  one.  Not 
core  than  ten  days’  ride  by  rail  from  here  are 
..bon sands  of  people  who  scarcely  know  they 
cave  a  soul,  and  are  hardly  better  than  beasts. 
\i*d  this  class  is  thrown  exclusively  upon  the 
diuretics  of  the  United  States.  England  or 
Germany  don’t  send  missionaries  here.  So  far 
as  the  Presbyterian  church  is  concerned,  the 
salvation  of  the  Indians  comes  npon  the 
women.  Under  General  Grant’s  peace  policy, 
the  tribes  were  divided  among  the 


churches.  The  General  Assembly  has  decreed 
the  responsibility  of  our  share  of  these  tribes 
shall  come  upon  the  women,  and  they  have 
done  a  noble  work.  The  government  is  awak¬ 
ening  to  a  sense  of  its  duty  toward  the  In¬ 
dians  and  talks  of  establishing  training 
schools.  It  has  asked  the  Presbyterian  church 
to  do  this.  The  Board,  for  want  of  funds,  al¬ 
though  the  government  offered  to  pay  half,  has 
been  compelled  to  refuse.  The  government  has 
asked  the  Presbyterian  church  to  take  charge 
of  three  tribes,  17,000  souls,  and  we  have 
been  compelled  to  say,  “we  can’t  take 
■  hem,”  because  the  women  have  not  raised 
s  the  funds — because  the  people  of  the  church 
-  uaven’t  given  enough  of  their  money  to  the 
Lord.  In  New  Mexico  are  the  Navajoes,  15,000 
people  who  hardly  know  of  Christ.  Eor  them 
3.  we  can  do  nothing.  In  the  same  section  of 
->  country  are  the  Pueblos,  a  wonderfully  inter- 
esting  people,  who  worship  Baal  every  day.  In 
three  of  their  twenty  five  villages  we  have 
j  schools,  beside  a  central  boarding  school  at 
Albuquerque.  We  have  been  compelled  to  re¬ 
fuse  the  governments  request  of  us  to  estab¬ 
lish  schools  in  four  more  villages.  The  govern¬ 
ment  and  God  and  the  world  know  that  we  have 
the  funds  for  this  purpose,  but  we  don’t  respond 
when  the  Lord  calls  for  them.  Then  there  are 
Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Southern  California, 

.  full  of  a  conquered  alien  people,  nominally 
Roman  Catholic,  but  really  heathen.  Isn’t  it 
time  that  we  should  do  something  for  these 
poor  ignorant  Mexicans  cursed  with  supersti¬ 
tion?  It  is  only  the  gospel  that  causes  us  to  be 
different  from  them. 

Mr.  Jackson  then  spoke  of  Mormonism  “that 
plague  spot  in  our  fair  land,”  and  said:  “Only 
the  ladies  can  go  into  those  Mormon 
houses  and  teach  the  true  religion 
Mormonism  is  an  increasing  power— a  de¬ 
spotism.  John  Taylor  is  the  real  ruler  of  Utah. 
The  Governor  is  a  mere  figure  head.  With  the 
exception  of  John  B.  Lee,  no  one  has  ever  been 
punished  for  the  Mormon  outrages  and  mur¬ 
ders.  The  church  of  God  may  withhold  more 
than  is  meet  from  the  treasury  ot  the  Lord, and 
mothers  may  refuse  to  allow  their  daughters  to 
go  and  teach  in  Utah.  But  some  day  a  heavy 
rebellion  may  arise  in  that  country  and  fathers, 
sons  and  brothers  may  lay  down  their  lives  in 
the  valleys  of  Utah.” 

The  speaker  graphically  told  how  poor  de¬ 
luded  women  were  duped  and  outraged  by  the 
Mormons,  and  added:  “Isn’t  it  time  something 
was  done  to  rid  the  land  of  this  crying  evil, 
and  save  children  from  growing  up  amid  the 
sun  oundings  of  polygamy  ?” 

Mr.  Jackson  next  turned  bis  attention  to 
Alaska,  about  which  country  he  has  published 
a  book  which  is  highly  spoken  of  by  all  who 
have  read  it.  He  pictured  the  mission  work 
there,  more  especially  among  the  Chilcat  tribe, 
and  told  how  anxious  some  of  the 
people  were  for  the  gospel,  what  privations 
the  missionaries  had  to  endure,  and 
how  they,  had  been  aided  by  the  Presbyterian 
church,  Amsterdam  doing  its  share.  He 
closed  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  his  audience 
to  awake  to  a  new  interest  in  mission  work  and 
attend  the  mission  meetings  of  the  church. 

After  singing  the  1144th  hymn,  the  congre¬ 
gation  was  dismissed. 
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Missionary  Convention  To-day. 

Tin’s  morning  the  convention  reassembled  at  < 
10:30.  A  general  conference  meeting  was  ' 
held.  D..  Kendall,  of  New  York,  senior  secre-  ^ 
tfiry  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  spoke  on  , 
the  work  in  the  east,  among  the  French  Cana-  1 
dians,  of  whom  there  are  100,000  in  Massachu-  1 
setts,  and  a  large  number  in  Northern  New  , 

York,  and  the  Germans.  For  these 

people  not  much  has  as  yet  been 

done.  Dr.  Kendall  was  followed  by 

Bey.  D.  J.  McMillan  of  Utah,  who  showed  the 
cliff  u;ence  between  the  work  of  a  home  mission¬ 
ary  in  the  West,  and  a  minister  in  the 
East.  Mr.  McMillan  has  done  much  good 
in  lu'a  field  of  labor,  which  lies  among 
the  Mormons.  He  has  suffered  hardships 
and  passed  through  many  dangers.  Frequent¬ 
ly  he  has  preached  with  a  loaded  revolver  lying 
on  the  pulpit  beside  the  Bible.  He  i  s  full  of 
his  work  and  never  fails  to  interest  others  in  it. 

This  afternoi  n  a  ladies’  meeting  was  held, 
beginning  at  2-30.  Mrs.  Haines,  secretary  of 
the  Y/oman’  Board  of  Home  Mession  and  Mr. 
McMillan  delivered  addresse-.  Miss  Alice  E.  ; 
Robertson,  who  was  announced  to  speak  at  this 
meeting,  was  called  back  to  New  York  last 
night  by  a  telegram. 

To-niglit  Dr.  Kendall  and  Mr.  McMillan  will 
speak.  Every  one  is  earnestly  invited  to  at¬ 
tend  this  meeting, which  closes  the  convention, 
and  it  is  lioped  that  the  church  may  he  filled. 
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liie  Home  Mission  Convention. 

Tlie  convention  held  last  week  in  the 
two  Presbyterian  churches  was^a  decided 
success.  It  opened  on  Wednesday  even-  I 
ing,  in  the  First  church,  with  an  address  j 
by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  tD.  D.  He 
gave  a  clear  account  of  the  work  of  mis¬ 
sions,  as  the  one  great  work  of  giving  the 
gospel  of  Christ  to  mankind,  and  showed 
how,  for  convenience  only,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  it  is  divided  into  two  depart¬ 
ments.  Home  missions  for  our  own 
country, and  foreign  missions  for  all  other 
countries  that  need  our  help  for  their 
evangelization.  But  he  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  certain  sections  of  our 
country, we  have  populations  as  ignorant 
and  needy  as  any  in  the  world — e.  g.  the 
native  inhabitants  of  those  territories 
that  were  brought  under  our  national  juris¬ 
diction  by  the  war  with  Mexico,  and 
later  by  the  purchase  of  Alaska.  He  has 
been  among  the  Indians  of  Alaska,  and 
he  gave  thrilling  accounts  of  their  de¬ 
grading  and  cruel  superstitions,  and 
cheering  account  of  their  readiness  to  re¬ 
ceive  Christian  instruction  as  it  is  given 
them  by  Mrs,  McFarland,  the  first  and 
most  distinguished  missionary  among 
them,  and  by  several  others,  men  and 
women,  now  laboring  there. 

The  ‘  conference”  on  Thursday  fore¬ 
noon  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
people  from  Geneva,  the  neighboring 
villages  and,the  country  about  us.  Rev.  Mr. 
McMillan,  a  missionary  from  Utah,  and 
Dr.  Kendall,  the  senior  secretary  of  the 
Pres.  Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  Dr 
Jackson,  were  the  principal  speakers  ; 
and  interesting  statements  were  drawn 
out  from  them  by  questions,  which  all 
present  were  made  free  to  ask.  The 


wretchedness  of  polygamous  mormonism 
was  shown,  and  also  the  happy  efficacy 
oi  Christian  schools  conducted  by  women, 
sent  out  by  the  Board  of  Missions.  Girls 
taught  in  such  schools  get  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  true  womanhood,  which  will  not 
accept  less  than  the  whole  of  a  man  for  a 
husband.  Christian  teachers,  and  Chris¬ 
tian  prea^Sers,  and  Chiistian  people  illus¬ 
trating  the  happiness  of  pure  homes,  are 
the  cure  for  the  Mormon  “cancer.” 

The  afternoon  was  given  to  a  meeting 
of  women,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Eaton, 
of  Palmyra,  and  addressed  by  her  ;  by 
Dr.  Jackson,  and  by  Miss  Robertson,  a 
missionary  among  the  Creek  Indians,  a 
daughter  of  a  missionary,  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  missionary, 
Dr.  Worcester,  who  with  Dr.  Butler, 
suffered  imprisonment  in  Georgia  about 
the  time  of  the  driving  of  the  Cherokees 
from  that  State. 

Miss  Robertson  knows  the  Indians 
thoroughly,  and  loves  them  with  a  true 
Christian  benevolence.  She  jffeads  their 
cause  with  great  simplicity,  intelligence, 
and  pathos. 

The  closing  service  was  at  the  North 
church  on  Thursday  evening.  Addresses 
were  made  by  R  jv.  Mr.  McMillan, and  Dr. 
Kendall.  A  huge  map  of  our  country 
hung  behind  the  speakers,  and  helped 
their  auditors  to  appreciate  their  appeals 
for  help,  to  make  the  hundreds  oi 
millions  who  are  to  people  its  vast  areas, 
as  happy  as  the  home  mission  work  of 
our  fathers  has  made  _the  people  of 
Western  New  York. 
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The  ladies  of  the  two  Presbyterian 
churches  made  ample  provision  for  din¬ 
ner  and  supper  in  the_  First  church 
chapel.  The  spacious  upper  hall  of  that 
building  was  filled  with  tables,  beauti¬ 
fully  and  generously  spread,  and  grace¬ 
fully  served,  and  at  noon  it  was  necessaiy 
to  spread  some  of  the  tables  the  second 
time,  to  accommodate  the  large  number 
of  guests.  Families  of  the  village  offer¬ 
ed  ^hospitality  lor  the  nights  also,  but 
most  of  our  friends  preferred  to  return  to 
their  homes. 


This  is  one  of  a  large  number  of  such 
conventions,  which  these  gentlemen  and 
ladies  are  conducting  in  the  principal 
towns  of  the  northern  half  of  the  State, 
while  Dr.  Roberts,  the  other  secretary  of 
the  Board,  and  another  group  of  mission¬ 
ary  men  and  women  are  going  through 
the  “  Southern  tiers”  in  the  same  way. 

They  report  large  and  enthusiastic  meet¬ 
ing  everywhere  ;  but  we  cannot  refrain 
Jroin  stating  that  the  gentlemen  who 
were  here  said  that  they  hud  had  no  bet 
ter  attendance  anywhere  else. 

These  popular  conventions  cannot  fail 
to  increase  very  much  the  intelligent  iu- 
terest  of  the  people  in  this  great  work  of 
Christi  n  patriotism. 
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—  On  Sabbath,  the  19th  inst.,  Rev.  Drs.  Kendall 
and  Sheldon  Jackson  held  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
Home  Mission  meeting  in  Washington  city.  Most  of 
the  Presbyterian  churches  gave  up  their  evening  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  occasion.  There  was  a  very  large  attend¬ 
ance  of  Senators,  Representatives  and  other  public 
men.  Justice  Strong  presided  with  his  usual  grace, 
and  in  a  very  happy  manner  introduced  the  speakers. 


